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Lonpon, February 1, 1894. 
Mr. The rumour that Mr. Gladstone is on 
Gladstone’s the eve of retirement hangs at this 
Rumoured j 5 
Retirement. moment like a dark shadow over the 


English-speaking mind. It suggests a prospect 
which is almost too painful for his followers to 
contemplate, and one which none of his opponents, 
perhaps not even the baser typé of partisan, can 
think of without some stirrings of generous regret. 
The withdrawal of so august and venerable a figure 
from the public scene would afflict them with a sense 
that they had lost something irreplaceable out of 
their lives. He is the Grand Old Man of the world- 
circling race that speaks his tongue, and there is 
none beside him. How could we do without him, 
the Incomparable? It is the rush of this feeling 
which has roused an almost passionate refusal to 
believe the rumour that roused. it.. Would that it 
could be so easily dismissed ! 
Several’ days ago it was. whispered in 
ANay that circles not likely to,he misinformed that 
& a step of the kind indicated aboye was 
under contemplation, ‘and—always allowing for the 
emergence of unforeseen delays—might be regarded 
as imminent. The Pall Mall Gazette of yester- 
day only put into flaring type, and decorated with 
much too positive precision of detail, this adumbra- 


tion of coming change. To minds not already pre- 


pared for it, the news seemed all but incredible. This 
Teaction of unbelief must, however, have been very 
strong to survive, as it has done, the telegram from 
Biarritz. Sir Algernon West’s despatch was certainly 
@ denial, but it was also a carefully qualified denial ; 
and the qualifications tend to confirm the essence 
of the rumour of which the precise form is denied. 


Mr, Gladstone has not, we are told, “definitely 
decided,” or “decided at all,” on resigning office. 
But it is profoundly significant that Mr. Gladstone 
should have chosen this of all occasions to refer to the 
condition of his sight and hearing, to declare he has 
‘for many months” judged “ relief from public cares 
desirable,” and to remind his inquirers of the liability 
of his tenure of office to interruption “at any 
moment.” That Mr. Gladstone, faced with the 
rumour of his resignation, should have thus gone 
out, of his way to emphasise the possibility of ‘his 
retirement “at any moment,” certainly suggests a 
desire to prepare the public mind for such an 
eventuality. Taken along with the information 
received before the plunge of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
the message from Biarritz forbids any very sanguine 
hope of the Prime Minister retaining office much 
longer. It is very sad to have to say it: it is much 
sadder to feel it, and to look on to what must follow. 
The public life of the nation is entering, as it were, 
on a new, untried world : the conditions will all be so 
different when the dominant personal factor is with- 
drawn. If these readings of the situation be mistaken, 
if the removal of harassing external conditions or the 
accession of fresh relays of physical vigour add yet 
many years of public service to the life already so 
marvellously prolonged, none will rejoice more than 
the writers, and one may also hope the readers, of 
this Review. 

The cloud which rests on the close of 


Turning 
Over a New the month may not obscure ' from 
Leaf. our view the remarkable change, 


gratifying while it lasts, which as the month 
began entered into the working of our Parliamen- 
tary machine. It came about in the pensive hours 
during which the Old Year glides into the New. 
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At a time when reflection is supposed to be 
uppermost, the retrospect of their achievements in 
1893 did apparently touch the consciences of party 
leaders, and moved them, in keeping with the 
season, to resolve on amendment. Private negotia- 
tions began between the opposing Front Benclimen 
with a view to facilitate the passing through, in 
some form, of the Parish Councils Bill. Both sides, 
weary and, let us hope, penitent, were eager to put 
an end to mere talk and get something done. The 
peculiarities of our wonderful Constitution enabled 
the minority to treat with the majority pretty 
nearly as equals. Against the manifest menace of 
endlessly protracted debate, Ministers could set the 
counter-threat of the “guillotine,” but the Opposition 
had always the Peers to fall back upon, and the 
Peers could only be terrorised by demonstrations of 
popular feeling, which were not too likely to appear. 
The result was a compromise, to which, despite some 
grumblings from the rank and file, both parties in 
the Commons loyally adhered. To the demand for 
the continuance of county justices as ex officio 
Guardians of the Poor, the Government yielded so 
far as to allow Boards of Guardians to co-opt two 
members ‘in’ addition to chairman and vice-chairman. 
To allay the apprehensions of the Established 
Church, they consented to recognise as exclusively 
ecclesiastical property all parish rooms erected 
during the last forty years by the funds of one 
denomination. As a sop to the farmers and land- 
owners, they agreed to reduce the area of arable land 
in each allotment from four acres to one. These 
were the principal concessions in return for which 
all stages of the Bill in the Commons were to be got 
through by the 19th Jan. 
Sicha ee The transformation effected by the com- 
for promise was very marked. It had taken 
Lost Time. the House from November 16th to 
January lst to get as far as Clause 21, and the most 
contentious matter was yet to come. But by January 
4th, Clause 71 had been disposed of, and only the 
postponed clauses remained to be dealt with. These 
were finally considered, and the Bill passed through 
Committee by January 9th. The third reading took 
place and the House adjourned on January 12th, 
seven days earlier than the stipulated date! Mr. 
Balfour was careful to announce that the compromise 
did not bind the Lords, but, as was perfectly evident, 
the changed attitude of the Opposition in the Lower 
House could not but affect the conduct of their allies 
in the Upper House. The Bill passed the second 


reading in the Peers on the 25th, with the qualified, 
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approval of Lord Salisbury, the Archbishop of Canter 
bury, and other possible foes or dubious friends of 
parochial democracy. What will be done in Com 
mittee, however, remains to be seen. 


The rapidity with which the House of 


Lessons 
ofthe Commons can get through its business 
Compromise, 


when it and its leaders have a mind to 
do so, is a lesson not likely to be lost on the nation. 
Plain, practical people, whose lives are spent in the 
persistent and on the whole successful attempt to get 
work done, and who have no sympathy with elaborate 
displays of rhetorical pugilism, will begin to ask, why 
should not all the business of the Legislature be 
carried through in this expeditious manner? Why 
should the most noisy, wasteful, and futile methods 
of Parliamentary work be the rule, and quiet, rational, 
effective methods be the exception? If calm con- 
sultation in private between the leaders of parties 
results in the maximum of acceleration with the 
minimum of friction, do not the most elementary 
considerations of patriotism and commonsense deman| 
that so excellent a device be oftener resorted to! 
There is a great deal to be said for the more 
practical recognition of the fact that party leaders 
out of office are simply Ministers-in-Opposition. To 
consult them as such before introducing an important 
measure into Parliament, would certainly be wiser 
than to waste months in fighting them first, and then 
wind up by consulting them after all. The idea of 
some such conference and adjustment of opposing 
claims was supposed to be realised in the institution 
of Parliament itself. But just as the prior considera 
tion of a measure by the leaders of one party in 
Cabinet assembled has been found to help its later 
consideration in Parliament by members of that 
party at least, so, it might be argued, would not thie 
prior consideration by leaders of both parties prove 
correspondingly advantageous? If the Cabinet, after 
formulating its proposals, communicated them to thie 
Chiefs of the Opposition with a view to ascertain 
their attitude, many minor compromises might be 
accepted, much tedious wrangling avoided, and even 
helpful accord secured. If nothing better resulted, 
the issues of subsequent battle would be clearly 
defined, and on them debate could be concentrated. 
“peeauteinint On questions belonging to a region which 
of Imperial ought to be above the differences of 
Defence.” Party, this sort of arrangement between 
Ministers -in- Office and Ministers -in - Opposition 
appears to be undeniably desirable. There is, for 
example, the question of the Navy. Sir William 
Harcourt has yielded at last to Lord Spencer and 
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the popular will, and has consented to raise the extra 
five millions or so which the shipbuilding programme 
of the Admiralty is expected to cost. This is well. 
But how much better for everybody concerned if there 
had been no scare-mongering, no newspaper agitation, 
no recriminations in Parliament, and the thing had 
been settled in quiet conclave by leaders of parties 
acting for once at least as leaders of the nation! It 
would certainly have saved us and our naval rivals the 
many additional millions of expenditure which has 
been caused by the present noisy way we have of 
advertising our intentions. Another step towards 
this wished-for consummation was suggested by 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, in his noble speech at Manchester 
on the 22nd. Were 
utterances of that order 
more frequent, we might 
begin to hope that after 
all electors and. states- 
men will come to feel 
more strongly the pat- 
riotism that unites them 
than the party spirit 
which divides them. 
Apart from the posses- 
sion of an absolutely 
predominant navy, “ of 
all empires of the world, 


the British Empire has 
the least defensible 
frontier. Our country 


covers the globe; and 
wherever a ship carry- 
ing British merchandise 





“THE FIRST LORD.” 


(Fae taty) is, there is the frontier 


of the British Empire.” 
These are axioms of Imperial politics, and Mr. Balfour 
has done no small service in putting them with such 
picturesque simplicity as to impress the imagination 
of the humblest citizen. His proposal to establish 
a Department of Imperial Defence, which should 
combine and adjust the competing claims of War 
Office and Admiralty, and which should ensure 
something like continuity of policy, may or may 
not be immediately practicable, but it contains 
the germ of a great conception. Were such a 
Department organized, it might with much advantage 
contain, or be in permanent communication with, 
advisory representatives of the principal Colonies, 
and so form the nucleus of the Kriegsverein which 
Lord Salisbury suggested. In any case, the twofold 
pressure of permanent officials on the one side, and of 
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patriotic co-operation of Party Chiefs on the other, 
ought to secure the steady maintenance of a true 
policy of Imperial insurance. 
Unionist 2 turn from the least to the most 
Scheme of controverted subject of current politics, 
Home Rule. i; it altogether impossible for heads of 
Parties on both sides to arrive at something like 
a mutual understanding of their practical attitude to 
the Home Rule question? Here, for example, it is 
announced that a Unionist leader—evidently Mr. 
Chamberlain—has submitted to the Conservative 
Leader, and also to certain McCarthyites and Red- 
mondites, his proposals for settling the Irish difficulty. 
They are summarized by the Speaker thus :— 
Abolition of “the Castle” and the Lord-Lieutenaney; for- 
mation of five great national councils, viz., two for England, 
and one each for Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; endowment of 
a Catholic University for Ireland. In Ireland there are to be, 
further, four provincial councils, dealing with such matters as 
are in the hands of the English County Councils. 
The scheme is said to have met with “a certain 
amount of favour” in Conservative headquarters. 
Now if this rumour be correct, are there not here 
points of attachment for inter-Party consultation ? 
If representatives of the four Parties were to meet 
and state precisely how much each was prepared to 
concede to the rest, it would probably be found that 
the irreducible difference would not be anything 
very terrible. The issue, once narrowed down to 
this residuum of disagreement, could then be settled 
by Parliament or People with comparative ease. Of 
course such a step would spoil all the fun of the 
political bravo and his sporting backers. Party 
rhetoric would be robbed of most of its tremendous 
threats and adjurations. But, really, have not those 
who delight in gladiatorial politics been sufficiently 
indulged? Is it not about time to settle down to 
serious business as fellow-statesmen and _ fellow- 
citizens? There have been many less favourable 
opportunities. The heat of party passion has been 
covled by the carrying out of the Parish Councils 
Compromise. Ireland, thanks to the superb weather 
of 1893, as well as to the near promise of national 
hope fulfilled, is tranquil and comparatively pros- 
perous. Long ere now many a loyal subject has 
hoped that Her Majesty would intervene and call her 
warring statesmen together, to face and solve the 
problem in a manner becoming Imperial Councillors. 
Horncastle election has resulted not so 
ae. OM very unsatisfactorily after all. Mr. Torr 
Struggle. has shown a robust attachment to his 


personal convictions which in these days of oppor- 
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tunism is positively refreshing. But unfortunately 
these convictions were not of a kind to make one 
glad to weleome him to the Liberal benches. On the 
chief question of the hour he was so far unsound as 
to declare for the exclusion of the Irish members 
from Westminster—a heresy with which there must 
be no tampering within the Home Rule pale. He 
was also opposed to his party’s position on Church 
Establishments, describing Disendowment as “ sacri- 
lege,” and had objections to the Liberal policy in 
education. This was not likely to render the candi- 
- date a persona grata, at a time when the Welsh were 
fuming with impatience, and metropolitan Liberals 
were arming themselves against the clerical majority 
on the London School Board, which has long 





LORD WILLOUGHBY DE ERESBY. 
(Photograph by Caleb Smith, Lincoln.) 


threatened to violate the compromise of 1870, and 
has since—on the 25th—by set resolution done so, 
requiring teachers to teach no longer “ morality and 
religion,” but “the Christian religion and morality.” 
Even the meek old Liberation Society could not stand 


such a Gladstonian, and was roused to the rare 


resentment of advising Nonconformists to abstain 
from voting. Nevertheless, Mr. Torr increased the 
Liberal vote on 1892 by 44, but Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby raised the Conservative vote by 144. The Con- 
servative majority has thus advanced from 738 to 
838. Horncastle has added another to the list of 
inconclusive bye-elections. 
The State as 45 public opinion becomes more sensitive 
“Model to the demands of Labour, the Govern- 
Employer.” went has shown itself more eager to 
meet them. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s concession 
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of the eight-hour day to workmen employed in the 
Ordnance Factories, unaccompanied by reduction of 
wages, is something of a social portent. It seems to 
involve necessarily the extension of the same con- 
cession to every civil employé of Government. It 
suggests that the State, in its imperial as well as its 
municipal ‘phases, is beginning to take up with 
serious purpose the réle of “model employer.” It is 
an experiment to be watched with interest, and if 
it prove successful, private employers will not be 
slow to follow suit. Mr. Asquith’s promise to 
consider the granting of compensation to the families 
of the men shot down at Featherstone is another 
tribute from this Government to labour and 
The Joint Board of Federated Coal- 

Federated Miners 
having failed to agree on a chair- 
man, the Speaker has appointed 
Lord Shand to undertake the 
onerous and patriotic task. There 
seems to be no immediate desire 


humanity. 
owners and 


to alter existing arrangements, 
since to-day was fixed as_ the 
earliest date of possible change, 
and the Board has decided not to 
meet until the 13th. The Miners’ 
Federation, which met at Leicester 
in the third week of the month, 
demanded that the Miners’ Eight 
Hours Bill be made a Govern- 
ment measure, and voted for the 
nationalisation of mines, On Satur- 
day, when the Federation was dis- te war sEcRETARY. 
persing, a conference of representa- 
tives of employers and employed 
in the iron and coal industries, including men like 
Mr. David Dale, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Burt, M.P., and 
Mr. Wilson, M.P., was held at Durham under the 
presidency of Bishop Westcott, who had convened it. 
His aim was to promote the establishment of a 
permanent board for the settlement, either with 
or without outside arbitrators, of all trade disputes 
which might arise in the county. This admirable 
demonstration in favour of industrial peace forms a 
precedent which clergy and other social leaders might 
follow, with excellent educative results, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 


A“ cruel he introduction of these new and happy 
Organisa- relations between the labouring classes 
tion.” and the permanent Government of the 
country makes one the more regret the attitude 
assumed by Lord Salisbury and the Peers he led 





(From Judy.) 
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fast Monday on the Employers’ Liability Bill) The 
proposal of the Commons to exclude “ contracting- 
out” was again rejected by the Lords. The votes 
numbered 125 to 22, all the bishops present going 
with the majority, and once more there is a deadlock 
between the two Houses. The political aspect of 
the situation is serious enough; for it raises the 
whole question, Are we or are we not a democracy ? 
But, without considering the constitutional difficulty, 
one may very earnestly deplore the manner in 
which the ex-Premier referred to trades unions. 
The spirit of his speech was distilled in the con- 
cluding sentence, which alleged of the Government 
that they were not acting on their own instincts, 
but were “ the victims of a dire necessity, and the 
slaves of a cruel organisation.” Whatever the 
political wisdom may be of deliberately antagonising 
in this way the organised labour of the country, 
the social consequences can hardly be other than 
mischievous. 
The memorial of ninety-four Radical 
Democratic Members of Parliament to the Chancellor 
Budget. of the Exchequer, with suggestions for 
the forthcoming Budget, is a significant innovation. 
The programme advanced is fairly stiff, including a 
free breakfast table, the graduation of death duties, 
and equalisation of duties on realty and personalty, 
a graduated income tax, with differentiation in favour 
of incomes earned, the reduction of grants in aid of 
local taxation from the Imperial treasury, and their 
replacement by a municipal tax on land values or by 
municipal death duties. From the speech which 
Mr. Hibbert, the Secretary to the Treasury, made 
subsequently at Oldham, it is gathered that of these 
manifold projects Sir William Harcourt intends to 
adopt that relating to a graduated probate duty. 
He will certainly need some new and prolific source 
of revenue, for, in addition to a large deficit, he has 
to face the extra demands of the Admiralty. He 
has chosen for attack what is perhaps the most 
vulnerable point in the stronghold of accumulation, 
and one which can rely on the smallest number of 
defenders at the polls. The propriety of intercepting 
for public purposes an increasing proportion of vast 
unearned inheritances will probably be disputed by 
few, if any, outside the classes most affected. The 
hand of justice might have been stayed for some 
generations if the possessors of accumulated property 
had had the grace at death to make some large 
acknowledgments to the community in the way of 
‘charitable ” bequests ; but their colossal stinginess 
has only provoked the public to take much as a 
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right where it might have been content with little 
as a gift. 

Kaiser Lhe most picturesque event on the Contr- 

and nent in January has without doubt been 
Ex-Kanzler. the public reconciliation of the German 
Emperor and Bismarck. The Kaiser’s autograph 
letter and present of wine to the aged statesman at 
Friedrichsruh, and the triumphal visit of the latter 
four days after to the Imperial Palace in Berlin, 
have enraptured the German capital, and, on 
the whole, delighted Europe. The sight of the 
young Kaiser ardently kissing both cheeks of the 
grim veteran amid the cheers of the enthusiastic 
populace touches something deeper, one must confess, 





PRINCE BISMARCK. 


-than the dramatic imagination. That, and the 


cordial allusion to his guest in the Kaiser’s birth- 
day Rescript, will probably help to remove a sore 
place from the German heart as well as to shed a 
warmer glow over the somewhat chill sunset of 
stormy life. The reconciliation is said to be personal 
not political; but where government is personal, ¢ 
hard-and-tast line cannot be drawn between thi 
two aspects. It should prevent the old man stick 
ing journalistic pins into the side of the young man 
and so remove one source of national disquiet 
Possibly the Kaiser may have by this action rise 


ee a ——— 





somewhat in the estimation of the Tzar, which would 
_ in its turn help to strengthen the ties of international 
peace. 

_ The serious illness of the Tzar, which is, happily, 
said now to be abating, has reminded the world with 
fresh vividness how momentous are the issues which 
hang upon that single life. With each rise in the tem- 
perature of the illustrious patient, the nations grew 
‘more and more feverish with apprehension. Had 
he influenza bacillus succeeded in vanquishing 
him, it would have won a gruesome victory for the 
emons of war. What, for example, might the 
squabble between rival dynasties, which has caused 
the crisis in Servia, have developed into if his 
"pacific influence had been removed ? 









































The character of the great Peace-keeper 
Peasant of Europe is admirably illustrated in a 
Emperor.” story which M. de Blowitz tells in the 
Times. The Tzar and his courtiers were engaged in 
discussing by what added title he should be known 
‘in history. His father had been called Alexander 
the Liberator and Alexander the Martyr. What 
should the son be called? ‘ Alexander the Just,” 
suggested one. ‘Oh, no,” replied the Tzar, “I am 
and shall remain the Peasant Emperor. So some 
of my nobility have styled me in derisin, scoffing 
at my affection for the moujik. But I accept the 
| title as an honour. I have tried to procure for the 
“humble the means of livelihood ; and this, I think, 
(is the best and only means of keeping the world 
going. After all, I believe that only two men have 
really known what Socialism is: Henry IV., who 
dreamed of giving every peasant ‘a fowl in the 
pot ;’ and, perhaps, myself, whose greatest ambition 
“is to save the Russian peasant from dying of hunger. 
‘For when people understand that they run no 
anger of starvation they begin to bless God, and 
rend by loving the Sovercign who represents Him 
‘onearth. I am not among those who believe that 
the only way of ruling easily is to render the people 
powerless by privation and fear of the morrow. My 
greatest ambition is to deserve to bear to the last the 
tle of the Peasant Emperor.” The speech is “ well 
vented ” if not exactly a verbatim report—for the 
zar is not given to making speeches of this length. 
‘he unconscious homage it conveys from the greatest 
Autocrat in the world to the spirit of modern 
emocracy is very impressive. It may be taken as 
| set-off to the extended activity in the Russian 
kyards, and rumours of Russia acquiring from 
reece a harbour in the Mediterranean. The 
jotentate who looks at the whole political situation, 




























national and international, through the window of 
the peasant’s hut, will be the last of men to consent 
to war. 

His more volatile ally in the West has 
been giving pledges in her turn of the 
anticipation of peace. France has 
decided on converting her Government Stock, 
amounting to £280,000,000, from 44 per cents. to 
3} per cents. This is a lengthy process which no 
country would undertake unless the danger of an 
outbreak of war were held to be very remote. There 
was a curious boggle in the Chamber over the use to 
which the annual saving of more than two-and-a-half 
millions sterling should be put. Socialists and 
agrarians united in a majority of 280 votes to 240 to 
apply the sum to the reduction of the*land tax. 
Then the Deputies by 403 to 70 decided to restrict 
the relief to land cultivated by its owners. The 
Government next refused to be responsible for 
carrying out this appropriation, which was therefore 
rescinded by a majority of 100. The defeat of eight 
reactionaries in the Senatorial elections on the 7th 
ult. is another proof of the growing attachment of 
France to Republican institutions. Much of this she 
owes to the Pope, who was again insistent on the 
duty of Catholics to be loyal to the Republic. His 
Holiness has apparently to pay for his Republicanism. 
For some time now Vatican accounts have shown 
deficits at the rate of £4,000 a month; and the 
falling off in income is attributed to the resentment 
which the Pope’s electoral advice has roused in the 
breasts of wealthy French Royalists. There is a 
touch of humour in the suggestion that the Roman 
Pontiff is somewhat in the condition of a Dissenting 
parson who has riled his rich deacons by “ meddling 
with politics.” 

The manifold tendencies which France has to 
encounter in the forces of disorder are vividly illus- 
trated in the fact that the month which opened 
with the arrest of 2,000 Anarchists in all parts of 
the country, sees towards ics close a Deputy (who, 
inspired by a spirit akin to Mr. Keir Hardie, elects 
to wear a blouse) forcibly removed from the Chamber 
for crying “ Vive la Commune!”  Vaillant’s trial, 
which ended in the death - sentence, was chiefly 
notable because of his posing as the logical executant 
of the ideas of ‘“ the Reclus, the Darwins, the Spen- 
cers, the Ibsens, the Mirabeaus.” Whencesoever the 
ideas are borrowed, the execution goes on. The 
Governor of Barcelona, where the theatre bomb- 
thrower was arrested, and confessed, has been shot 
in his face by an unsuspected workman. In a house 
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Solidifying. 
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of agricultural depression. 





in a low quarter of New York several dynamite 
bombs have been found. 

Very different from this Anarchic “ pro- 
paganda by deed” is the wave of insur- 
rection which is sweeping over King 
Humbert’s realm. Anarchist literature has indeed 
been found in Rome, but the peasants of the 
Sicilian risings have been demonstrative in their 
expressions of attachment to the Crown and to 
the Catholic religion. Nevertheless, the troops in 
several places have had to fire on the mob, martial 
law has been proclaimed in Sicily, and a general 
disarmament of the population ordered. Serious 
tumults have broken out in Naples, and also so far 
north as Carrara. The meeting of the Chambers has 
been postponed, Signor Crispi seemingly preferring 
to be unhampered by parliamentary criticism during 
the work of repressing disorder. These formidable 
disturbances have been attributed to the instigation 
of French political agents and to German Socialists ; 
but there is no need to go so far for an explanation. 
The tremendous financial burdens which her arma- 
ments have imposed upon Italy are the principal 
cause of the imminence of national bankruptcy, the 
dislocation of commerce, and the crushing taxation 
which, long endured in silence, has at last roused 
the writhing peasantry to revolt. Militarism has 
reduced a people who enjoy a 
form of government, to a condition almost as 
insufferable as that of the French under the ancien 
régime. 


{Italy in 
Revolt. 


democratic 


Yet Italy only represents in an acute 

bsg form the misery with which the same 
pest infests Europe. The sore has 

broken out in the central peninsula, but the virus 
pervades the Continental system. Germany is 


. turning desperately from one forbidden source of 


revenue to another, to find new means to ineet the 
cost of her latest increase in armaments. Everywhere 
in France, Austria, Germany, we meet with the cry 
American competition ? 
Certainly, and if this colossal sacrifice of labour and 
treasure to the War God goes on much longer, we 
shall find out, and with a vengeance, what American 
competition means! What chance of competing 
with a New Continent, which can scarcely be said to 
possess an army, where men may live and die without 
ever having seen a soldier—what chance has an Old 
Continent, staggering under a yearly increasing load 
of military taxation, half paralysed with dread of immi- 
nent hostilities, and with no prospect save of heavier 
burdens, and of a scientific massacre more complete ? 
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Less than a fortnight ago the new explosive, 
Schnebelite, named after its pious discoverer, Abbé 
Schnebelin, was tested near Paris, and found to 
possess enormous shattering and penetrative power ; 
it is also almost smokeless. Only the other day an 
Austrian inventor perfected an automatic mitraill- 
euse, said to spit forth death at the rate of 
480 bullets a minute—eight per second. It is in 
rehearsing for the carnival of wholesale destruction 
which these explosives and weapons suggest, that 
civilised Europe is trying to beggar herself. Is 
there no way out of this appalling impasse ? 
Disarmament? On the llth ult. Mr. 
—- Byles asked Mr. Gladstone in the House 
of Commons whether the British Govern- 
ment could initiate negotiations among other Euro- 
pean Powers with a view to concerted disarmament. 

Mr. Gladstone doubted whether the time was oppor- 
tune, and the subject dropped. So we thought in 
this country. But abroad, according to the Times— 
a journal not likely to exaggerate impressions of a 
humanitarian kind—the over-burdened, all but 
despairing, military peoples have caught at the word. 
Disarmament! And eminent men and responsible 

men are talking about it. Is it possible? The 

eagerness which the mere mention of the idea—for 
it was little else—has evoked on the Continent 
raises a great question, the very raising of which is 
suggestive of a great hope: Have the peoples of 
the Continent been reduced by the miseries of 
militarism to a state of genuine contrition? Are 
they really willing to be saved from the torture 
of an armed peace and the dread of an annihilating 
war? Europe has verily played the prodigal. It 
has wasted its substance on riotous armaments. It 
has devoured its living with unnatural alliances. 

Is the European mind on the point of coming to 

itself? 

‘Citak o There are not a few signs of the moral 
new Peter desperation which, rightly guided, goads 
the Hermit. into a new and auspicious career. What 

seems to be the crying need of the hour is a great 

European leader, a truly international Man, whom 

kings and statesmen and the common people in every 

land could trust, who, passing from Court to Court, 
from Cabinet to Cabinet, from one Bourse to another, 

could negotiate the general desire for peace into a 

permanent organisation, who could charm national 

pride and sensitive national honour into loyal sub- 
mission to a tribunal of international justice and 
international force. In default of such a modern 
edition of Peter the Hermit preaching the union 
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of the nations in a crusade against war, Europe may 
have to wait the authoritative summons of the leagued 
English-speaking peoples, or the spontaneous resolve 





ll 
THE LATE LIEUTENANT MARITZ. 
(From a photograph by Barenne, Pari:.) 





of the Continental proletariat, or the cruel dictate of 
mutual helplessness following on devastating war. 
But whatever be the occasion, the one condition of 
settled peace re- 
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arms ; and until nations know that behind the High 
Court of international justice there is material 


‘strength enough to prevent or punish the inter. 


i 
es 





ae 
THE LATE CAPTAIN LENDY. 
(From a photograph by Dagnon, Paris.) 


national aggressor, they are not likely in any fit of 


amiable enthusiasm to disband their armies «nd 
dismantle their fortresses. That condition observed, 
the difficulty 
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willing. A strange glint, that, of coming possi- 
bilities, which showed itself last week in the 
Bavarian Diet. Two Ultramontane members, 
while denouncing the acceptance of the Army Bills, 
“ proposed the institution of an international court of 
arbitration for the settlement of European quarrels, 
under the presidency of the Pope.” His Holiness is 
said to be preparing an encyclical on the general 
question. 
ATragic Possibilities of a startlingly different 
Christmas kind were suggested by the news of 
7 fighting having occurred between French 
and British troops in West Africa. It was a sad 
story of military misadventure. Away in the 
Hinterland of British Sierra Leone and of the 
neighbouring French Colony have been roaming for 
some time tribes of savage marauders, who live by 
murder, robbery, and selling their captives into 
slavery. To punish these Sofas, expeditions had 
been sent from both French and English bases, 
The French leader, Lieut. Maritz, with some thirty 
Senegalese sharpshooters and 1,200 native auxiliaries, 
pushed his way on the track of the Sofas, and, not 
coming up with them on French territory, pressed 
into the British Hinterland as far as two days’ 
journey. At last, on the night before Christmas 
Eve, he concluded that he had found the enemy’s 
encampment. In the black faces of the troops 
and in the white robes’of the officers, as he 
saw them in the bright moonlight, he thought 
he recognised the Sofa clan. Accordingly he made 
a surprise attack, but found to his mortal cost 
that he had attacked the British force. It con- 
sisted of 430 mem of the West India Regiment 
and some hundred of the frontier police, com- 
manded by Colonel Ellis. In the struggle which 
ensued the French were repulsed, ten of their number 
slain, and their Commander was brought dying into 
the British camp. The poor fellow managed to explain 
his mistake before he died. But the mistake had 
cost us the lives of three officers and seven men, and 
the disablement of eighteen other men. There seems 
no doubt that the French Lieutenant was entirely to 
blame for the occurrence. No international compli- 
cations are expected to result. 
meinen It is gratifying to know that this sad 
African blunder did not long check Colonel 
Slave Trade. F}lis’s punitive purpose. He left 
Warina—the scene of the incident—on December 
26th, followed the trail of bloodshed and ruin which 
the Sofas had left behind them, and coming up to 
their blockaded camp early on the morning of 


January 2nd, did precisely what Maritz had intended 
to do—took the place by sudden storm. Two hundred 
of the Sofas were slain, 70 taken prisoners, and more 
than 400 slaves, women and children, were rescued 
from their captors. Colonel Ellis reports that the 
horde of slave-raiders is now completely dispersed. 
In British Central Africa, Commissioner H. H. 
Johnston has at last succeeded in capturing the 
strongholds of Makanjira, a noted slaver, near Lake 
Nyassa, and in liberating a number of slaves. 

The New Lhe subjugation of Matabeleland seems 
South Africanto be approaching completion. Of the 

State. fate of Captain Wilson and his thirty 
comrades there is now no doubt; they fought till 





MAJOR ALLAN WILSON, 
of the British South African Forces. 


(From a photograph by Harry Walter, 443, Strand, W.C.) 


their ammunition was spent, and then were speared 
as they were writing their last messages for friends 
at home. Lobengula refuses to accede to the wooing 
invitations of Sir Henry Loch. He prefers to keep 
well to the north with a thousand or two of his 
He has put to death the induna who com- 
General 


soldiers. 
manded the slayers of Wilson’s party. 
Goold Adams reports, after investigation, that his 
troops were not to blame for shooting Lobengula’s 
envoys who came to the camp to treat at the beginning 
of the war. The responsibility is laid on Mr. Dawson, 
who accompanied the indunas, but did not sufficiently 
early explain their intentions. King Khama, charged 
with deserting the Imperial forces, has also been 
acquitted. The victorious Company volunteers are 
receiving their 3,000 morgen each of the conquered 


nit 
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land. The happy hunting grounds of Lobengula are 
being rapidly annexed to civilisation. Mr. Rhodés has 
returned to Cape Town, and has. been enthusiastically 
féted. He has taken the opportunity to declare that 


_ he did not want the war, and had done everything he 


could to prevent the war. But having had no alterna- 
tive but to fight, he congratulated the Company on 
the swift success and great result. which the arms 
of their volunteers 
had won. He 
indulged in some 
severe strictures 
on Mr. Labouchere 
and the Abori- 
gines Protection 
Society, and de- 
precated the dan- 
ger of the Home 
Government inter- 
fering with the 
South African 
ideal. He looked 
forward to found- 
ing a State in 
Matabeleland 
which should be 
one of the largest and richest in South Africa. It 
is stated that Sir Henry Loch and. Mr. Rhodes have 

come to an agreement as to the settlement of the 

new territory, safeguarding the rights of the natives, 

and yielding them the requisite quantity of land. 

As Mr. Rhodes intends coming to England next 

month, the respective claims of the Cape Colony, 

the Chartered Company, and the Imperial Govern- 

ment will probably soon be definitively adjusted. 

The month just gone has taken from us two of our 
most famous African pioneers—one, Sir Samuel 
Baker, gathered at the ripe age of seventy-three ; the 
other, Sir Gerald Portal, cut off in the flower of his 
manhood, in the very midst of what many had hoped 
would have been a long as well as a brilliant career. 





THE LATE SIR GERALD PORTAL. 


The French, who are claiming the whole 
Sahara, and have just taken Timbuctoo, 
do not seem to be particularly enjoying 
their protectorate of Madagascar. The Hovas have 
never acquiesced in it : they have tried to limit it to 
the mere supervision of their foreign policy ; and 
they have distinctly not welcomed French settlers or 
concessionaires. The friction, which was very acute 
a year or tyo ago, has again become menacing. 
There were interpellations last week on the. subject 


The French 
and the 
Hovas. 


in the French Chamber, and though the idea was 


abjured of sending an expeditionary force, a special 
resolution was passed to sustain the Government in 
maintaining French rights. Already the Hovas have 
sent a delegate to consult with Mr. Rhodes. 
imo As the Hovas seem to be bent on making 
Khedive’s matters rough for the French, so the 
Cantrups. Khedive seems disposed to give us as 
much trouble as he can. While inspecting the 
frontier troops at Wady Halfa, he so lauded the regi 
ments officered by Egyptians, and indulged in such 
vituperation of the regiments commanded by English 
officers, as openly to insult the latter. This led at 
once to General Kitchener, the British chief of the 
Egyptian army, resigning his post. The Khedive 


now found himself in a difficulty, and had to beg 
the offended general to withdraw. his resignation. 
He was also obliged by Lord Cromer to dismiss 
Maher Pasha, Under-Secretary for War, who is 
said to be responsible for the Royal escapade. 





THE MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE, G,C.M.G. 
(From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company.) 


Nostrums— UOPd Lansdowne’s farewell from the 
Western andnative population was not very cordial, 
Eastern. and his attitude to the movements 
characteristic of the new India may be gathered 


from his parting warning against pouring Western 
nostrums down Indian throats. 
which the Mikado was experiencing last month 
in the working of this recently adopted Parlia- 
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mentary system supplies an example in illustration 
of the ex-Viceroy’s contention. Lord Elgin is 
believed to be specially likely to  conciliate 
native affection. The silver difficulty seems to 
be growing more acute. India Council bills are now 
to be sold for what they will bring. 


Undauntea Lhe British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Brother must surely take heart of grace when he 
Jonathan. bears in mind the heroic efforts which 
the financial officers of the United States are making 
to cope with their far more gigantic difficulties. 
They have to face a deficit of £15,000,000; and 
they are pressing forward a measure of tariff reform 
which will reduce the revenue by many millions. 
They have actually to propose a resort to a loan ; 
and this when for years the national money has been 
flung away, and worse than flung away, in mon- 
strous “pension” funds. Mr. Wilson, Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, has openly 
charged the last Republican Administration with 
having dissipated £70,000,000 of national resources. 
Meantime the House of Representatives is being 
kept resolutely to its work of considering the Tariff 
Bill. The quorum failing, the Serjeant at Arms was 
commissioned to arrest and produce all members 
absent —-with- 
out leave. 
Fifteen mem- 
bers were 
promptly  ar- 
rested. The 
Bill was to be 
through to- 
day. Civil war 
goes on in 
Honduras, and 


the Nicarag- 
uans_ having 


recognised the 
insurgents, are 


joining the 
fray. The 
Brazilian 
struggle con- 
tinues. 


JABEZ SPENCER BALFOUR, 


(From a photograph by Ruszell and Sons.) 
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MUTSU HILO, MIKADO OF JAPAN. 
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PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 


“' HOUSE OF LORDS. 2. 


15. First Reading of the Local Government (Eng- 
land and Wales) Bill. 

25. Second Reading of the Local Government (Eng- 
land and Wales) Bill. 

29. Consideration of the Commons’ Reasons for dis- 
agreeing to the Lords’ Amendments to the 4. 
Employers’ Liability Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Jan. 1. Committee on the Local Government (Eng- 
land and Wales) Bill, continued; Cliuses 
21, 22 and 23, passed. 


dispose | of. 


disposed of. 


a 





Committee on the Local Government (Englan1 
and Wales) Bill, continuel; Clauses 


3. Committee on the Local Government (Eng!and 
and Wales) Bill, continued; Clauses 


Committee on the Local Government (England 
aud Wales) Bill, continued ; 
59, 60, 63, 65, and 67-71 disposed of. 

. Committee on the Local Government (England 

and Wales) Bill, continued ; Clause 61 agreei 9, 
to, and several new Clauses added. 

8, Committee on the Local Government (England 


Clauses 45-57, 


24-30 


— 


31-44 
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Well Caught! 

But the fact 
that has done 
most to turn 
the eyes of the 
British world 
in the South 
American  di- 
last 
month was the 
arrest of Jabez 
Spencer  Bal- 
four. He was 
apprehended 
by Consul Brid- 
gett at Salta, 
in the Argen- 
tine, where he 
had taken a 
brewery. An 
gone to bring 
has just been 
concluded, but 





rection 


under what 
precise _ legal 


formula his 
transfer to this 
country is to 
be effected will 
doubtless be 
duly declared 
when he is put 
on trial. Mean- 
time, it is said 
to be due to an 
“act of inter- 
national cour- 
tesy.” So once 
more Lord 
Rosebery 


scores. 


and Wales) Bill, continued; the new Clause 
relating to Allotments under discussion. 

. Committee on the Local Government (England 
and Wales) Bill, continue! ; 
and Ecclesiastical Charity Clauses agreed to. 

10. Consideration of the Lords’ Amendments to the 


the Allotment 


Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Bill. 


Discussion on the Report of the Fe therstoue 
Commission. 


11. Amendments tothe Local Government (England 


Government 
continue. 


and Wales) Bill, considered. 
Consideration of the Amendments to the Local 
(England and Wales) Bill 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA MELITA OF COBURG. 
(Photograph by Heath, Plymouth.) 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Dec. 30. Disso.ution of the Japanese Parliament. 
Jan. 1. Opening of the Manchester Ship Canal. 
2. Opening of the Conference of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians, at Scarborough. 
Annual Conference of the Scottish Labour Party, 
at Glasgow. 
M. Tricoupis’s Budget Statement in’ the Greek 
Chamber. 
3. News received of an Outbreak of War between 
Nicaragua and Honduras. 
4. Annual Congress of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland opened at Edinburgh. 
State of Siege proclaimed in Sicily. 
5.. News received of a Collision on December 23, 
between British and French Troops in the 
Conno Country, Sierra Leone. , 





‘HE LATE SIR SAMUEL BAKER. 
(Photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


10. 





—_—_—_———— 


Close of the Conference of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians, at Scarborough. . 

. Commencement of the Celebration of the Jubilee 

of Maurus Jékai. 

8. Debate on the New Tariff in the Uni‘ed States 
House of Representatives. Speech by Mr. 
Wilson, a) -e 

9. Annual Meeting of the Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion, at Haberdashers’ Hall. 

Anarchist Vaillant condemned to death at Paris, 

. Deputation to Mr. Acland, on the Welsh Uni- 

versity Question. ‘ 

M. Dupuy. re-elected President of the Freuch 
Chamber. by 290 to 67, 5 

The. Tobacco Taxation Bill introduced in the 
German, Reichstag. 

Deputation to Sir W. Harcourt to urge the claims 
of the University of Wales to State Endow- 
ment. 

. M. Challemel-Lacour re-elected President of the 

French Senate. 

. General Disarmament ordered throughout Sicily. 

. News received of the Defeat of Sufas at Gaia on 
December 28th. 

News of the Disaster to Major Wilson and his 
Party confirmed. 

Fatal Railway Accident near Jersey City. 

Opening of the Annual Conference of the Miners’ 
Federation at Leicester. 

Meeting of the English Church Union, at Bir- 
mingham, to consider the Position of Church 
Schools, 

Higher Grade Board School opened at Wolver- 
hampton by Professor Jebb. 

The Rente Conversion Bill passed by the French 
Chamber. 

The ee of the Prussian Diet opened at 

rlin. 


a 


Anarchist Riots near Carrara. 

Catholic Congress opened at Budapest. 

Annual Meeting of the Bibliographical Society. 

Annual Meeting of the Building Societies’ Asso- 
ciation at the Westminster Palace Hotel. 

Annual Meeting of the Anglo-Armenian Assoclae 
tion at Middle Temple. 

The Freedom of the City of Glasgow conferred on 
Sir George Trevelyan. 

agp of the New South Wales Parliament. 

The Rente Conversion Bill passed by the French 
Senate, 

Annual Meeting of the Folk-Lore Society, . 

Annual Meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society. 

Fatal Railway Accident in North Carolina. 

. The Prussian Budget for 1893-4 and the Esti- 
mates for 1894-5 laid before the Lower House 
of the Diet at Berlin. 

Bill for creating Chambers of Agriculture in each 
Province introduced in the Prussian,Diet. 
Commission appointed to inquire into the Condi- 

tion of the French Navy. 

. News received of Defeat of Sofas at Bagwema on 

January 2, 

. Crisis in Servia; Conflict between King Alex- 
ander and his Radical Ministers. 

Close of the Miners’ Federation Conference. 

Miners’ Conference on Conciliation at Durham. 

Deputation to Mr. John Morley at Dublin, on 
the Queenstown Route for the American Mails. 

. Arrest of Jabez Spencer Balfour. 

. Annual Meeting of the London Baptist Associa- 

tion. 

. Formation of the New Servian Cabinet, with 

M. Simitch as Premier. 

. Lord Shand nominated Chairman of the Miners’ 

Wages Conciliation Board by the Speaker. 

. Reception of Prince Bismarck by’ the German 
Emperor at Berlin. 

Meeting of ‘Peers at Arlington Street to consider 
the Employers’ Liability Bill and Parish 
Counicils Bill. 

Formation of an Association of Technical 
Institutions. 


17. 


~ 


27. Scene in the French Chamber, M. Thivrier, 


Socialist Deputy, expelled from the House, 


wo 


DIARY FOR JANUARY. 


—) 


THE DUKE OF HESSE-DARMSTADT. 
(Photograph by Van der Weyde.) 


. Discussion in the French Chamber on the Con- 
dition of the French Navy. Speech by M. 


Meeting of the Houses of Convocation of Canter- 
bury, at Westminster. 

Closing of the University of Brussels in Con- 
nection with the Postponement of the Lectures 
by M. Elisée Reclus. j 

The Brothers Ivanoff found guilty of conspiring 
to murder Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria and 
M. Stambuloff, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment. 

Report received of a Collision between the 
Brazilian Insurgents and the United States 
Warships in the Harbour of Rio. 


. Charges of Conspiracy to D.fraud against 


C. B. Harness and Others of the Medical 
Battery Company dismissed. 





THE LATE BARON SOLVYNS. 
(Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Co:) 
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BY-ELECTION. 


p, 11. Lincolnshire—South Lindsey (Horncastle) : 
“On the death of the Rt. Hon. Edward Stanhope, 
a by-election was held, with the following 


result :— 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby () ) bS 582 
Mr. H. J. Torr (GL) .. 3,744 


Conservative majority .. 833 
In 1885: In 1886 ; 
(C) 4,824] Mr. Stanhope (C) was 
(L) 3,959 | returned unopposed. 

Con. majority 865 | 
On Mr. Stanhope’s ac- 
ceptance of office as Colo- 
nial Se:retary, a by-elec- 
tion was held (Aug. 12, 
1836), and Mr. Stanhope 
(C) was returned unop- 
posed, 

In 1892: 





Con. majority 738 


SPEECHES. 


Jan. 1. Prof. Beesly, at Fetter Lane, on Positivism. 
2. Sir Edward Clarke, at Plymouth, on Politi:al 
Questions. 
Mr. John Redmond, at Dublin, on the Govern- 
ment. 
Sir A. K. Rollit, at the London Chamber of 
, Commerce, on Railway Rates. 
Mr. Labouchere at Northampton, 
Policy. 
Sir Richard Webster, at Ventnor, on the House 
of Lords and the Home Rule Bill. 
Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, at Kilburn, on Public 
Libraries, 
Mr. W. Tallack, at the London Institution, on 
Prisons and Criminal Treatment. 
Dr. Norman Kerr, at Chandos Street, on Inebri- 
ate Criminal Responsibility. 
Sir Richard Webster, at Cowes, on the Home 
Rule Bill and the Navy. 
Sir Edward Clarke, at Plymouth, on Free Trade. 
. Mr. Douglas Freshfield, at the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, on Mountains. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, at Cape Town, on the Govern- 
ment and the Matabele War. 
. Mr. John Burns, at Battersea, on the Govern- 
ment and Labour. 
. Mr. George Kennan, at Princes Hall, on Political 
Exiles at Siberian Convict Mines. 
Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, at the London 
Chamber of Commerce, on Zambesia. 
Mr. J. W. Lowther, at Penrith, on Unions. 
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M. MAURUS JOKAI. 
(Photograph by E. Ede, Budapest.) 




































THE LATE MISS TUCKER (A.L.O.E.). 
(Photograph by Nutman, Toronto.) 


9 Mr. Forwood, at Prescot, on the Navy. 
Miss Flora L. Shaw, at the R oyal Colonial 
Institute, ou the Australian Outlook. 
Earl Compton and Mr. Frank Lockwood, at 
York, on the Political Situation. 
Mr. J. W. Lowther, at Penrith, on Agriculture 
in Relation to the Last Census, 

10. Canon Fremantle, at Canterbury, on Parish 
Councils. 

Mr. Justice Vaughan-Williams, at the Welsh 
Literary Society, on the Welsh Church. 

Dr. R. Thorne ‘I horne, at the Sanitary Institute, 
on Diphtheria. 

11. Mr. Pickard, at Barnsley, on Coal Contracts and 
Conferences, 

Mr. A. Siemens, at the Institute of Electrical 
Engiucers, on Electric Attraction. 

Mr. Douglas Freshfield, at the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, on Mountains. 

Mr. C. T. Ritchie, at Tottenham, on the Parish 
Councils Bill. 

Professor H. Sidgwick, at Gordon Square, on 
Luxury. 

Mr. Johu Burns, as Battersea, on the Albert 
Palace. 

12. Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, at. East London, Cape 
( aes on the Cape and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

Colonel Lonslale Hale, at the Royal United 
Service Association, on Paris, 1870. 

13. Lord Wantage, at Reading, on the Volunteers. 

14. Mr. R. B. Haldane, at Hatcham, on Labour and 
Politics. 

15. Sir B. W. Richardson, at Lancaster Gate, on the 
After Care of the Insane. 

Sir Courtenay Boyle, at Bradford, 
Trade. 

Archdeacon Farrar, at Kensington Town Hall, 
on the Domestic Servants’ Union. 

The Marquis of Lorne, at the Imperial Institute, 
on the Colonies. 

Dr. Gregory, at the Royal Geographical Society, 
on His Expedition to Mount Kenia. 

16. Sir George Chesney, at the Junior Constitutional 

Club, on the Defence of the Empire. 

17. Mr. Pickard, at Leicester, on Miuers and the 
Labour Question. 

Sir Henry James, at Bury, on the Results of the 
Session. 

Mr. Haldane, at Manchester, on Liberal Policy, 

Sir E. J. Ree, at Cardiff, on the Navy. 

Mr. W. S. Caine, at Oxford, on the Local Veto 
Bill. 

Sir Edward Clarke, at Dartford, on Registration 
Reform. 
Mr. Acland, 
of Teachers. 
Sir Charles Tupper, at Wolverhampton, on the 

Colonies. 
Mr. L. C. Probyn, at the East India Association, 
on the New Rupee. 


on English 


at Westminster, on the Training 
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18. Viscount Cranborne, at Rochester, on the 
Government. 
Mr. W. Woodall, at Hanley, on the Govern- 


ment and Labour. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at Leeds, on the Govern- 
ment and Labour. 

Canon Ainger, at the Royal Institution, on Swift. 

Mr. A. B. Forwood, at Ormskirk, on the Navy. 

Mr. Michael Davitt, at Liverpool, on the Situa- 
tion. 

Mr. W. Laird Clowes, at the Royal United 
Service Institution, on the Ram as a Weapon 
of Defence. 

Prof. Dewar, at the Royal Institution, on Liquid 
Air. 

Lord Derby, at Liverpool, on Education. 

Dr. Bridge, at Gresham College, on Musica} 
Gestures. 

Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, at the Lyceum Theatre, 
on the Actors’ Benevolent Fund. 

Mr. Ernest Hart, at loynbee Hall, on English 
Journalism. 

Mr. Frank Lockwood, at Paddington, on Radica} 
Progress. 

Sir J. T. Hibbert, at Shaw, 
Liberal Work. 

Sir Richard Webster, at Glasgow, on the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley, at Lambeth, on the Opening- 
Up of Africa. 

Mr. W. H. Cummings, at the Royal Institution, 
on the Music of Old England. 


near Oldham, on 


2. Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on Labour 


Problems. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, at Manchester, on the Navy, 
ete. 


23, Mr. Acland, at Rotherham, on Liberal Policy 


Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. 

Mr. Bryce, at Aberdeen, on the Work of the 
Government. 

Mr. John Burns, at Bromley-by-Bow, on the 
Government and Labour. 

Lord Lansdowne, at Calcutta, on the Condition 
of India. 


. Sir William Harcourt, at Derby, on the Lords 


and Liberal Work. 

Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on the Situation. 

Sir John Gorst, at Bradford, on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. 

Mr. H. Chaplin, at Paddington, on Home Rule, 
etc. 

Lord Londonderry, at Portadown, on Ireland. 

M. Challemel-Lacour, at the French Academy, 
on Ernest Renan. 

Sir John Gorst, at Bingley, on the Government. 

Mr. W. H. Preece, at the Society of Electrica} 
Engineers, on Telegraphy in America. 

Sir William Harcourt, at Derby, on the Political 
Situation. 

Mr. Pickard, at Wakefield, on the Government. 

Dr. Baernreither, at Briinn, on Labour Ques- 
tions in Austria. 





PROFESSOR JAMES DEWAR, 
(Photograph by F. Greene, Piccadilly.) 
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Mr. Chaplin, at Leadenham, on thé’ Work of the 
Goverument, 
The Duke of Norfolk, at Dorking, on the Lor.!s 


ia} 


Mary, Dowager Viscountess Sidmouth, 99, 


19. Paul Delair, French dramatist, 52. 


Major-General G. C. Hodding, 59. 
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} 26. Lord Roberts, at Cardiff, on Our Maritime 
hi Supremacy. 

a Sir John Gorst, at Hyde, on Boards of Arbitra- 

is . tion in Labour Disputes. 
4 Mr. Bry.e, at Aberdeen, on the Government, 
Disestablishme:.t, et». 

Mr, A. J. Balfour, at Westminster Town Hall, 
on Psychival Re-earch, 

. Mr. Chamberlain, «t Birmingham, on Trade 
Prospe.ts. 

Mr. W. H. White, at the Holborn Restaurant, 
on the Navy. 

Sir T. M’liwraith, at Oitawa, on Canadian 
Prospe ts. 

Mr. C, H. Hopwcol, at New Hey, on the I’ouse 
of Lords. 

Sir E. J. Reel, at Cardiff, on the Navy. 

28. Mr. William O’ Prin, at Bandon, on the Govern- 
meut and Jreland. 

Mr. Beerbohm ‘Tre and Mr. Pinero, at the Flay- 
goers’ C!ub, on the D-ama. 

. Colonel Howard Viace.t, at Sheffield, on British 
Tra 'e. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Stourlhilge, on the Work 
of the Sessio. 

Mr. Chaplin, at Sleafor., o1 Agri ulture. 

Lr. Karl Grossmann, at the Ruyal Geographi-al 
So.iety, 01 a Journey a-rcss I eland. 

Mr. W. W. A. Fitzgerald, at the Imperial 
Instiiute, on the Agri-ultura]l Prospe:ts of the 
Coast Lands of British East Africa. 

Mr. John Buras, at Woolwich, oa the Eight 
Hours Day. 

Mr. Edward Blake, at Montreal, on Irish Home 
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30. Mr. Chamberlain, at Edgbaston, on the New 

Radicalism. 

Mr. R. Reid, at Sheffiell, on Australian 
Finance. 

Mr. Chaplin, at Ancaster, on the Parish Councils 
Bill, et. 

Mrs. Fawcett, «t Bloomsbury, on Woman 


Suffrage. 
Mr. Herbert Paul, at Edinburgh, 


on Furopean 
Disarm ‘ment. 


ai Mr. Leveson Giower, at Stoke, on the Employes’ 
j Liability Bill. 

- Mr. A. Claydin, at the National Liberal Club, 
£ on Coloni»] Liberalism. 

if Mr. Pickard, at Barnsley, on the Miners’ Con- 
{ ciliation Board. 

i Mr. Cecil Rhodes, at Barkly West, on Cape 
; Affairs. 

< 31. Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on the Politi:al 
F Situation. 

| 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, at Dunfermline, on 
the Government. 

Mr. Forwood, at Seaforth, on the Navy. 

Mr. Haldane, at Hammersmiih, on the Future 
of the Liberal Party. 

Mr. Bryce, at Aberdeen, on the Future Policy 
of the Government. 

Mr. C. H. Hopwood, at Marylebone, on Politi-al 
Prob!ems. 
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and the Political Situation. 


OBITUARY. 
Dee. 31. Prof. Arthur Milnes Marshall, 41. 
Lord Sandford, 69. 
Jan, 1. Henry Vizetelly, publisher. 


3. Baron Solvyns, Belgian Minister to Great Britain, 


Lord Crewe, 81. 
4. Duchess of Argyll, 50. 
Baron Karl von Hasenauer, 
Archite-t, 60. 
Sir Wm. A. A. Stewart, 28. 


No 


Séven Jaabwk, 
politician. 
8. Deau Warren of Cork, 50. 
9. Father John Walford. 

10. Georgiana Maria, Lady Wolverton. 

11. Mrs. William Makepeace ‘Tha keray, 75. 
Rev. Dr. W. Johuston, of Belfast, 76. 
Herr W. i. A. von Freeden, 71. 

César Daley, archite.t, 85. 

13. M. Waddington, 67. 

Rev. Gordon Calthorp. 

14, Dean Butler, of Lincoln, 75. 

15. Sir Robert Burneit, 60. 
General D, E. MacKirdy. 

16. Henry Russell Greg. 
William Holyoake. 

17. Vis.ount Somerton. 


Norwegian historian 


From Black and Whéte.} 


THE WA IN MOROCCO: THE CONDEMNED CELL IN THE ROCK AT MELILLA. 


Austrian Cou.t 


J. W. Byng, of the British Embassy of Paris. 


and 


Gen. Sir C. P. B. Walker, 76. 

20. Baron Albertus von Oblendorff, 60. 

23. Canon 'T. H. Rowsell, 77. 

Thomas Somerville, late Deputy Inspe tor ¢ 
Hospitals, R.N. 
25. Sir Gerald Portal, 36. 
Vi.e-Admiral D. M. Ma kenzie, 78. 
Joseph Pixter, Hungarian musi ian. 
Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, 45. 
26. Rev. George Bell, $0. 
Sir H. T. Tyrwhiit. 
Gen. Sir F. Horn. 
27. Henry Fordham, banker, 90. 
2». Count Edmund Zicky. 
Prof. August Hirs.h, 76. 
29. Major-Gen. G. ‘T’. Hilliard, 68 
Charles E. Seth-Smith, 44. 

30. Sir Hugh Hume-Campbell, 81. 

31. Gourlay Steell, animal painter. 

‘Lhe Deaths are also announce! of Bishop J. S. fill, 
of the Niger, and Mrs. Hill; Abbé Legran.|, 84: 
Benedi.t Randbartinger, Austrian musicia:, 91; 
Prof. Forchhammer, archeologist, 90; Major 
Cavendish C. Fitzroy, 60; John Plant, Curator of 
the Peel Park Museum aud Publi: Library; 
John C. Buckler, archite.t and antiquary, 100; 
Rear-Admiral Donali MacNeill Fairfax; Prf., 
Hertz, s.ientist; G. P. Rickcord, Paymaster in 
Chief uf the Navy, 81; Professor Carl Werne:, 
water colour painter, 87 ; Gen. Melliuet, ‘* Fatiier” 
of the French Army, 95. 
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From Moonshine.) “’E DUNNO WHERE ’E ARE!” (January 6, 1894. 


Tue British Navy: ‘‘ Think we're quite strong enough, do you? Would you like the loan of my glass to take a look round ? ” 








From the Weekly Freeman.]} A LOOK-OUT FOR THE LORDS. (January 13, 1894. 
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From & ladderadatsch.] (January 7, 1894, BS 
GERMAN PRINCE AND MEMBER OF THE ENG17°:I HOUSE OF LORDS IN ONE PERSON. 
A member of the English Upper House-has asked the Governm?)* ©".<: \/./1 be the position of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
in times of war betweea i2- gai asi Germany, 
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From 01k.) (ANOTHER GERMAN VIEW.. (January 5, 1894, ; 
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Wit . A do: 
From F..n.) {January 9, 1894. 
“HOW HAPPY COULD I BE WITH—BOTH.” 



































From La Silhouette.} , *, 4 [Fanuary 21, 1394. 
ADMIRALS IN CONSULTATION. 
MM. Lockroy and Clemenceau reconstructing the French Navy, 
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From the Westminster Budget. } (January 12, 1894. 
THE OLD LADY OF THREADNEEDLE STREET. 


‘Oh! ceary me. They can’t even let me alone!” 




















From Judge.) 


(January 20, 1894, 
THE INDUSTRIAL THERMOMETER. 


) 
Uncte Sam: ‘That thermometer is still a-going down! Durn this Democratic 
weather, any way 


” 








From Judge.) (January 6, 1894, 


ALL THAT THERE IS OF U. S. ACCORDING TO GROVER 
CL 


EVELAND. 


“ MY country, ’tis of ME, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of ME I sing.” 


From Judge.) [January 13, 1894 
LITTLE DEMOCRACY’S DOLLY. 
. “Ob, my! ce ’tuffin is all out of it!” 








From Il Papagallo.) 


EsGianp: ‘* Yes! - Happily our Russian friend hits gently ! 
Oriental omelette.” 


(January 22, 1894. 
. . » If he worked as ‘hard as the gentlem1n above he would soon have made an end of the 
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From the Sydney Bulletin.] 
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[November 25, 1893. 


ReEso.ut:on (at a Sydney Labour Conference Meeting): “That in the opinion of this meeting it is highly important that the 
Lord Mayor cf London be communicated witb, soliciting his co-operation, and further, that he be askeJ to open subscription lists in 


London for the destitute of this country.” 


Joun Buti: * Look here, if ycu’d come here to borrow I’d talk to you; but to beg—well, that is another matter. Here, James” 


(ringing a ell), ** turn on the Maxim-gun! ” 
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From the Sydney Bulletin.} (Dezember 9, 1893. 
“THOU ART THE MAN!”—WANTED, A CENSORSHIP. 


RicHT-THskinc Epitor: ‘But, surely to goodness, you don’t hold 
papers like ours—the Respectable Press—responsible fur the prevalence of 
gambling ?” . 

Law: ‘Wot I say is, that the printing of such stuff as this does more to 
kee» alive the gambling mania than all the sweeps ever published. Abolish 
atc sporting editor, sir, and all your sporting news and advts., and there will 

no more horse-racing.” 


From the Sydney Bulletin.} [December 2, 1893. 


THE GALL OF MAN. 
(ScENE: The Garden of Eden in the near future.) 


Downtroppen Apam: “ You have robbed me of all my harmless little 
amusements: you have made life a desert. ‘here’s nothing left worth 
living for!” 

Emancipatep Eve: “Nothing! Why, there’s ME!” 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 





LORD AND. LADY ABERDEEN 


I.—THE MIST OF CENTURIES AND OF SONG. 
HATEVER grudge the New World may bear the 
Old for its heritage of ill, it cannot. complain 
that it is stinted in the counterbalancing dower 
of reminiscences of its romantic past. In the midst of 
the metallic clink of the coin on the counter and the 
eager babel of operators in the markets, echoed and 
magnified by the journal- 
istic sounding-boards of 
the press until the atmo- 
sphere seems vocal with 
dollars and cents, can be 
heard now and then stray 
notes of me’ody from out 
“the purple past, the mist 
of centuries and of song.” 
These wandering echoes of 
the clarions of the bygone 
time come and go like the 
breath of the zephyr on 
the AS»lian harp. Some- 
times it is.a name, a place, 
a date or.a person which 
unloosens the latent music 
of the world, but whenever 
it is heard it carries us 
back in imagination to the 
vanished centuries which 
congrats a historian 
ave irradiated with their 
. genius, until they glow 
with the splendour with 
which the dawn illumines 
the Eastern sky. 
The name of the pre- 
sent Governor-General of 
, Canada is one of the keys 
which unloose these chords 
of the fairy music of old 
’ romance. When I was 
in Chicago the hoardings 
blazed with the ornate 
posters announcing that 
a popular actor would 
shortly appear in one of 
the theatres of the city in 
his famous impersonation 
of Richard of the Lion 
Heart. To-day there lives in the Government House 
at Ottawa the direct lineal descendant of the warrior 
whose arrow slew King Richard before the castle of 
Charles in Périgord. A chasm of seven centuries yawns 
between the fatal shot of Bertrand de Gourdon and 
our own day, but it is bridged by the history of a 
single family; and the soughing of the Canadian wind 
amid the pines seems to bring with it far-away echoes of 
Blondel’s song and the fierce clash of Christian sword on 
Moslem helm in the Crusaders’ war. The lengendary 
origin of the Gordons of Haddo, of whom Lord Aberdeen 
is the living representative, does not lose its value from 
our present point of view because its authenticity is a 
subject of antiquarian dispute, or because there are 
authorities who trace the Gordon genealogy much further 


0 





THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
(From a yhotograph by Chancellor, Dublin.) 


back than the days of the lion-hearted Plantagenet. 
Antiquaries question everything, and if the Gordons 
were in Aberdeen before the Norman William conquered 
England, that in no way detracts from the romantic 
interest that associates their name with the tragic fate of 
one of the few English monarchs whose story has become 
an heirloom of the worid of old romance. 

If the family history of 
Lord Aberdeen recalls the 
ancient glories of the Plan- 
tagenets, that of Lady 
Aberdeen revives memories 
not less glorious, in the 
opinion, at least, of one 
great branch ofthe English- 
speaking world. The 
Governor-General is a 
Gordon of Scotland, but 
hiswife claims descent not 
only from the ancient kings 
of Scotland, but also from 
those of Ireland through 
the O’Neills of Tyrone. 
To the Anglo Saxon, Irish 
history is very much of a 
sealed book. To an Irish 
patriot it is like those 
illuminated manuscripts 
which still attest, in Euro- 
pean museums, the glory 
of Celtic art and theancient 
splendour of the Irish race. 
And among the heroes 
whose exploits furnish the 
illuminations to the gilded 
page, the O’Neills occupy 
a leading place. They 
were, it must be admitted, 
no friends of the English. 
Nor, indeed, was it possible 
for them to regard the in- 
vader as other than the 
common enemy of their 
family and of their race. 
Had there been a few more 
O’Neills in Ireland, the 
course of the history of 
that distressful isle might 
have been very different. But the axe and sword and 
musket thinned their ranks, and although the story of 
the O’Neills is as fuel for the brooding imagination of 
the patriot, it resembles all other Irish histories in its 
record of unavailing valour and of the pathos of despair. 
In these later days, however, the cause of Irish liberty 
and Jrish nationality has found a representative in Lady 
Aberdeen, who from her position in the inner arcanum 
of British rule may be able to do more.for her country in 
the council chamber than any of her stalwart ancestors 
were able to achieve for Erin in the tented field. 

Apart from the associations of legend and of romance 
that cluster around the family history of the Governor- 
General and his wife in the dim twilight of the remote 
past, it is interesting to note that the associations between 
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Lorp AND LApy ABERDEEN. 


the Gordons and the American continent date back for 
two centuries, to a period antecedent to the great schism 
by which George the Third rent the English-speaking 
world in twain. John Gordon, of Haddo, was created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia by Charles Stuart, King of 
England, and the baronetcy is one among the many titles 
borne by the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Sir John Gordon was a Cavalier of the <chool of 
Montrose. When the Scottisi: people were signing the 
Solemn League and Covenant with theis hearts’ blood, 
Gir John was fortifying his castle ard sharpening his 
sword, and mustering his fighting-mcr to help the King 
to govern by right divine. The fries and the Scottish 
people were, however, too much for Sir John and for his 
royal master. When the Marquisof Argyle besieged him 
in his castle of Kellie, his Scottish artillerymen, having 
no stomach for. the cause, deserted to the army of the 
Covenant, and Sir John was compelled ingloriously to 
surrender. There was short shrift in those days for the 
vanquished. Sir John Gordon was carried as a prisoner 
to Edinburgh, and, in the same month of July that 
Oliver Cromwell on the moor of Long Marston gave the 
royal army the foretaste of the quality of his Ironsides, 
Sir John Gordon was judicially condemned to death and 
publicly executed. The lesson was a severe one, but the 
effect seems to have been most salutary, From that time 
to this, although his descendants may have described 
themselves as Royalists, Jacobites or Tories, they have 
always been true to the cause of liberty, of justice, and of 
progress, 

Of this a more conspicuous example was afforded in 
the person of the first Earl of Aberdeen. Five years after 
the first Nova Scotian baronet went to the headsman’s 
block, the axe of the executioner was employed on the 
neck of Charles Stuart; but after a while the whirligig 
of time brought about its revenge, and the son of the 
beheaded king, having come to the throne, made the son 
of the beheaded baronet first Earl of Aberdeen and Lord 
High Chancellor of Scotland, Argyle went to the scaf- 
fold, and the Cavaliers, once more in the saddle, pursued 
their old enemies without ruth. They found, however, 
that their Lord High Chancellor brought too much 
conscience to his work to serve as the tool of mere pro- 
scription. The Privy Council, finding some difficulty in 
striking at the heads of sume of the Whigs, issued orders 
that husbands and fathers should be held responsible by 
fine and imprisonment for the opinions of their wives and 
daughters. Lord Aberdeen, to his credit be it spoken, 
declared .from the judgment seat that the orders of the 
Privy Council could not be carried out under any existing 
law. Then speaking as Minister he declined to propose 
any alteration in the law to enable this monstrous iniquity 
to be legalised. The Stuarts were a stubborn race, and 
instead of recognising the justice and integrity of Lord 
Aberdeen, the King drily observed that he would be 
served in his own manner and according to his own 
measures. Lord Aberdeen at once resigned. He was 
too loyal to the dynasty to consent to serve King William 
when James was sent packing across the seas, and he 
spent the rest of his life in retirement. He was, how- 
ever, sufficiently free from Jacobitism to take the oath 
of allegiance when Queen Anne came to the throne. He 
was said to have been the solidest statesman in Scotland, 
the first of a line of which the present Governor-General 
is no unworthy representative. 

It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that the 
Aberdeens descend solely from the conservatives or 
aristocrats of the world. Lady Aberdeen owes her 
family name of Marjoribanks to the grant of certain 


* intrinsic value of the particular nugget. 
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lands made by King Robert the Bruce to his daughter, 
Marjorie, who married the High Steward Johnstone, 
whose family in time substituted the name Marjoribanks 
for their own more prosaic one. But not only is Lady 
Aberdeen associated by her ancestors with the patriot 
hero of Scottish history, there is in her family story one of 
the most romantic incidents which occur selilom far from 
that mystic borderland of old romance which divided 
England from Scotland. Among her ancestors she counts 
the famous Grizel Cochrane, whose reckless daring saved 
her father’s life. It was in the last years of King James’s 
reign, and Grizel’s father, Sir John Cochrane, of Ochil- 
tree, was lying in Edinburgh under sentence of death. 
All efforts to secure his pardon failed, The death warrant, 
signed in London, was forwarded by mail to Edinburgh ; 
on its arrival Sir John was to die. Despair gives courage 
to the most timid, and Grizel Cochrane, seeing that there 
was only one chance left, seized it with intrepidity. 
Disguising herself as a highwayman, she waylaid the 
Royal mail, and clapping a pistol to the driver’s head, 
compelled him to give up the death warrant. As soon 
as she possessed herself of the fatal document she rode 
off, and soon had the pleasure of thrusting it into the 
fire, Whether out of consideration for the heroism of 
the exploit, or because of the Revolution, is not stated, 
but Sir John was ultimately pardoned. 

Lord Aberdeen also boasts a Grisell among his ances- 
tors, who, by the way, makes him a direct descendant of 
John Knox. Among all men born on Scottish soil there 
is none greater or more universally esteemed than the 
great Reformer, Lady Grisell Baillie married the son of 
Robert Baillie, the martyr, who was John Knox’s great- 
grandson. Lord Aberdeen’s grandmother was Lady 
Grisell’s great-granddaughter. Robert Baillie was one 
of the martyrs for Christ’s Crown and Covenant, whose 
sufferings have done so much to glorify the history of 
Scotland and to dignify the Scotch character. It is a 
very pretty story, that of Lady Grisell' and of her visits 
to the martyr as he lay in the Tolbooth waiting for death. 
It has features which suggest that Grisell was the original 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s latest heroine. Grisell 
played her part faithfully and nobly. She could not 
save Robert Baillie, but her heroism and beauty won the 
heart of his son George, whom she married after the 
Revolution of 1688 had made it safe for honest folks to 
marry and be given in marriage. Lady Grisell was a 
poet as well as a heroine, and fragments of her minstrelsy 
to this day enliven the hours of the Scottish peasants. 


II.—THE PRIME MINISTER. 


The most-notable name among all the ancestors of the 
Governor-General is that of his grandfather, Earl of 
Aberdeen, Prime Minister of the Queen in the middle of 
the present century. How great and good, how ideally 
perfect a character he was, has but recently been revealed 
to the world. In the useful and interesting series of 
the Queen’s Prime Ministers, which Mr. Stuart Reid is 
editing, the most interesting volume is that which Sir 
Arthur Gordon has devoted to the story of the Earl of 
Aberdeen. It is a narrative which tends to deepen and 
reassure our faith in human nature, and especially in the 
native virtues of the English-speaking race. The dis- 
covery of a great personality is to the historian what the 
finding of a nugget is to the miner who is prospecting for 
gold, To come upon a pure lump of metal lying in an 
out-of-the-way place is of much more importance than the 
Its importance 
arises from the fact that it suggests the presence of other 
nuggets of equal value which have not yet been dis- 
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covered, but may be revealed in that gold-bearing 
stratum, You rise from the perusal of Sir Arthur 
Gordon’s monograph feeling that the world, and especi- 
ally the British public, is richer in human worth and 
almost ideal goodness than you suspected before you 
turned over its pages. 


Photo by) 
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LADY ABERDEEN. 


Lord Aberdeen as Prime Minister closed his official 
career amid the dark clouds and sombre discouragement 
of the Crimean War. Owing to that unfortunate circum-* 
stance, by which he was overwhelmed in a catastrophe 
that he had in vain endeavoured to avert, his real 
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merits as a statesman were overshadowed, and it was not 
until his son’s biography appeared that men began to 
appreciate the greatness of Lord Aberdeen as an Imperial! 
statesman. The memory of such a man and the story 
of the services which he was able to render the Empire 
is a perpetual incentive to his grandson, whose shoulders 
are not unequal even to the burden of the heritage of so 
great. a name. Lord Aberdeen, before he was thirty, had 
to play a part in the history of Europe which is without 
a parallel. He was sent as special emissary from England 
to the camp of the allies’ when ccalesced Europe was 
rising to throw off the tyranny of Napoleon. During 
the whole of the campaign, which culminated in the 
Battle of Leipsic and the triumphal entrance of the 
allies into Paris, Lord Aberdeen was the intimate adviser 
and trusted confidant of the Emperor of Austria and of 
most of the crowned heads of Europe. Seldom had a 
young man so great a réle to play, and seldom has any 
one fulfilled so difficult a part with so brilliant a success. 
Nature and education had alike fitted him for the posi- 
tion. A rare scholar, familiar with modern languages, 
at home equally in court and camp, of a transparent 
sincerity and simplicity, which enabled him to command 
the confidence of the sovereigns and statesmen with whom 
ke was thrown into constant contact, Lord Aberdeen 
contributed as much as any man to the success of the 
great European revolt against Napoleon. In his son’s 
pages we catch glimpses from time to time of this high- 
spirited, chivalrous Englishman, living in the midst of 
alarms of war, and in the very vortex of the intrigues of 
half-a-dozen rival courts, without ever betraying the 
confidence of a friend, or sacrificing for a moment the 
interests of his country. Had he done nothing else, 
Lord Aberdeen would have conferred an inestimable 
service upon the cause of liberty and national indepen- 
dence by the part which he played in that campaign. 

The Gordons have often distinguished themselves in 
early life. One of the same family fell on the field of 
Waterloo, a Lieutenant-Colonel and a K.C.B., when he 
was only twenty-three years old. Lord Aberdeen had 
been taught statesmanship as a boy at the table of Pitt 
and Melville, in whose homes he had spent his youth, 
and who had besides inherited a great tradition of public 
service broken only by a single link. He had, moreover, 
been steadied by the responsibilities of the management 
of his estate, at a time when other young men have 
barely left the university. This, however, is not the 
place for telling the story of Lord Aberdeen the Prime 
Minister, excepting so far as it bears upon the prospects 
of Lord Aberdeen the Governor-General. As Foreign 
Minister, as Colonial Secretary, and as Prime Minister, 
Lord Aberdeen had as much opportunity as any living 
man in shaping the policy of England, both in colonial 
affairs and on the continent of Europe. It is interesting 
to note, in view of the position which his grandson 
holds to-day, that the most conspicuous feature of his 
administration of colonial affairs during the short time 
he was at the Colonial Office was to draw up instructions 
to Lord Amherst, whom he proposed to send as High 
Commissioner to Canada, with powers not only to 
investigate, but to settle in the most liberal manner, 
the grievances of the colony. Although Lord Aberdeen 
was a Conservative and Foreign Minister of the Duke 
of Wellington, he always set his face as a flint against 
the doctrine favoured by Lord Palmerston of inter- 
fering in every possible way, short of military force, in 
the affairs of other nations. In like manner, although 
he was a peer and a member of the permanent majority 
in the House of Lords, he opposed without hesitation 
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what he considered the Duke of Wellington’s dangerous 
licy of throwing out the measures of the Reform 
Administration. Notwithstanding this, the leadership 
and management of the Conservative party in Scotland 
was forced upon him by the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel, who assured him that he had become 
“the standard of our colonial policy as you were before 
of our foreign policy.” Despite his preoccupation with 
fo:cign affairs, he was statesman enough to see that the 
destruction of the Scotch Church was inevitable unless 
action was taken to promptly meet the demands of those 
who subsequently constituted the Free Church of Scot- 
land. His advice was disregarded until it was too late. 
During his second term of office as Foreign Secretary, 
it fell to his lot to arrive at two important decisions of 
vital importance to the Dominion over which his grand- 
son is now presiding as representative of the Queen. 
When he entered office, the relations with the United 
States were somewhat dangerously strained, owing to 
frontier difficulties and Canadian troubles, He sent 
Lord Ashburton to Washington on a special mission to 
adjust the difficulties between the Empire and the 
Republic. The frontier line which secured British 
Columbia for Britain was Lord Aberdeen’s handiwork. 
Lord Aberdeen had proposed, in the first case, to refer 
the disputed question to arbitration. But President 
Polk took a high line on the subject, and declared that 
the rights of the United States to the territory in dispute 
were so clear and unquestionable, that he was deter- 
mined to take active measures to vindicate American 
rigats. Lord Aberdeen was the last man in the world 
to deal in bluster, but he was not to be bluffed by the 
President, and in the House of Lords he stated that 
Britain also had rights in the disputed territory which 
were clear and indisputable, and these rights, with the 
blessing of Gol and their support, he was fully prepared 
to maintain. After this preliminary defiance on each 
side, a compromise was drawn up by Lord Aberdeen, 
and ultimately approved of by the American Senate. 
By this means British Columbia was secured to the 
British Empire. But although Lord Aberdeen was very 
vigilant in maintaining the rights of Britain, he had no 
aspiration to extend British territory, even where he 
was invited to do so. It is not generally known that 
it is owing to Lord Aberdeen’s recognition of the fact 


-that the Pacific Slope of California was part of the 


natural heritage of the United States of America that 
the British flag is not flying at this moment over the 
Golden Gate. When the annexation of Texas brought 
the United States to the verge of war, the Mexican 
government offered to cede California to Great Britain. 
Lord Ellenborough, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
strongly urged upon his colleagues the importance of 
accepting the offer. “Let us obtain possession,” he 
cried, “ while we can, of the key of the north-west coast 
of America.” His argumentg produced some effect upon 
Sir Robert Peel, then Prime Minister, but Lord Aberdeen 
set his face as a flint against the scheme. However 
tempting a bait San Francisco might be to a Power 
which had the onerous naval responsibilities of Great 
Britain, he peremptorily refused to permit the acceptance 
of an offer which would have been considered as an 
unfriendly act to the United States, and which might 
not improbably have landed the Republic and the Empire 
in hostilities. Such a possibility might be faced in 


maintaining existing rights, but nothing could justify 
risking such a disaster in order to establish British 
authority where it had not previously existed. After 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, which Lord Aberdeen 
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strongly supported, the Peel administration fell, and 
on the fall of Lord Derby’s Government, Lord Aberdeen 
became Prime Minister of the Queen, a post which he 
afterwards resigned under circumstances as honourable 
to him as it was discreditable to some of his. colleagues. 
Her Majesty accepted his resignation with unfeigned 
regret. She immediately gave him the vacant Garter, 
and wrote him a letter which is worth while introducing 
as indicating the kind of relations which existed between 
the Sovereign and her Prime Minister :-— 
Windsor Castle, February 7th, 1855. 

Though the Queen hopes to see Lord Aberdeen in a short 
while, she seizes the opportunity of approving the appointment 
of the Hon. and Rey. Arthur Douglas to the living of St. » 
Olave’s, Southwark, to say what she hardly trusts to do 
verbally, without giving way to her feelings. She wishes to 
say what a pang it is for her to separate from so kind and dear 
and valued a friend as Lord Aberdeen has ever been to her 
since she has known him. ‘The day he became her Prime 
Minister was a very happy one for her; and throughout his 
ministry he has ever been the kindest and wisest adviser, 
one to whom she could apply for advice on all and trifling 
occasions even. This she is sure he will ever be—but the 
losing him as her first adviser in her Government is very 
painful. The pain has been to a certain extent lessened by 
the knowledge of all he has done to further the formation of 
this Government in so loyal, noble and disinterested a manner, 
and by hi; friends retaining their posts, which is a great 
security against possible dangers. 

The Queen is sure that the Prince and herself may ever rely 
upon his valuable support and advice in all times of difficulty, 
and she now concludes with the expression of her warmest 
thanks for al] his kindness and devotion, as well as of her 
unalterable friendship and esteem for him, and with every 
wish for his health and happiness. 

Mr. Gladstone at the same time wrote a letter of 
sympathy, saying that he never regretted having urged 
him to accept “the seat of power, to which he had a 
paramount claim, conferred by superior wisdom and 
virtue.” On his resignation Lord Aberdeen remained in 
retirement. He kept up the relations which existed 
between him and his monarch, and continued to bring to 
bear upon all questions his keen, impartial judgment, 
which made his counsel so valuable to statesmen of both 
parties. Lord Aberdeen never quite forgave himself for 
his share in bringing about the Russo-Turkish War. 
His one cause of regret, he wrote in 1857, was that he did 
not at once retire, insteid of allowing himself to be 
dragged into a war which, though strictly justifiable in 
itself, was most unwise and unnecessary. So deeply did 
he take it to heart that he refused to rebuild the parish 
church of Methlick. He said he would leave the work for 
his son. No one knew why he refused until after his 
death, when it was found that he shrank from building a 
church owing to the share which he had in the Crimean 
War. The suggestion came to him from the text in the 
Book of Chronicles: “ And David said to Solomon, My 
son, as for me it was in my mind to build an house unto 
the name of the Lord my God; but the Word of the Lord 
came to me saying, Thou hast shed blood abundantly, 
and hast made great wars; thou shalt not build a house 
unto my name, because thou hast shed much blood upon 
the earth in my sight.” 

Her Majesty visited him in 1857 at Haddo House. 
Three years afterwards he expired in London, leaving a 
memory of a singularly stainless career marred by no selfish 
or unworthy trait. No man was less of a self-advertising 
politician. A ripe scholar, a sagacious statesman, and a 
profound and prescient thinker, he constantly displayed 
an unshaken courage in maintaining the principles to 
which he was attached, and defending what he believed 











to be true against all odds. Few British statesmen have 
had a greater position and a larger share in the shaping 
and moulding of their country, and none have ever 
emerged from the ordeal with a higher reputation for a 
love of justice and an unshaken devotion to the cause of 
e. 

ro many respects the Governor-General of Canada 
reminds one of his grandfather. In one respect he differs 
from him. The Prime Minister was so reserved that his 
reat character was only known to his intimates. His 
grandson is affability itself; his urbanity, his courtesy, 
and his general amiability enable him to be sympathetic 
with all sorts and conditions of men; indeed, he has 
almost carried matters to the other extreme. The grand- 
father hid his natural kindliness behind a mask of almost 
forbidding reserve. So far from wearing his heart upon 
his sleeve, he hid it behind a somewhat cold and stern 
exterior. The world thought him proud and unsympa- 
thetic, and therein did him an injustice. With the 
grandson, the misunderstanding lies on the other side; 
his ready sym- 
pathy, his abso- 
lute forgetful- 
ness of self, his 
natural _bon- 
homie, are apt 
to lead those 
who do. not 
know him to 
forget that be- 
neath all this 
extreme genial- 
“ity “of demean- 
our there is con- 
cealed a strong 
character, all 
the more reso- 
lute to carry out 
its end because 
it is extremely 
indifferent as to 
the mere formal- 
ities of cere- 
mony and eti- 
quette. 

The fifth Earl 
of Aberdeen, the 
son of the Prime Minister, was better known as Lord 
Haddo. His memoirs, written by the Rey. E. B. Elliot, 
of Brighton; has long been a favourite biography among 
Evangelicals. The work passed into a sixth edition 
twenty years ago. Lord Haddo was an invalid, whose 
last years were spent in the constant presence of death. 
He took but slight interest in politics, although he was 
a-member of the House of Commons. He threw his 
whole soul into the work ofevangelisation. He preached, 
he taught, he distributed tracts and Bibles, built churches, 
and generally laid himself out to promote as much as in 
him Jay the coming of the Kingdom. He was singularly 
free from the besetting sin which characterises most 
persons of a pronounced evangelical piety. He was not 
intolerant, and his influence was ever exerted to break 
down the barriers of sect and the differences which 
separated good men. 

On his death, at the early age of forty-seven, he was 
succeeded by the sixth Earl of Aberdeen, the elder 
brother of the present Governor-General. His singular 
career was one among the many links which unite the 
Aberdeens with America, Two years after he had suc- 
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ceeded to the earldom, thinking that the resources of the 
family had been somewhat drained by the generosity of 
his father and by the necessity of providing allowances 
for its younger members, he suddenly arrived at a strange 
decision, to which he was doubtless also prompted by 
an innate love of adventure and passion for a seafaring 
life. Quitting his princely domain at Haddo, he crossed 
the Atlantic, and after a short tour in the United 
States, abandoned his name and rank at Boston, and 
shipped himself as a sailor on board a merchant vess:1 
which was bound for the Canary Islands. No one on 
board knew him as an earl; they only knew him is 
George H. Osborn. He was over six feet high, hani- 
some, full of the natural courtesy of a great nobleman, 
but he served in the forecastle as if he had been an 
ordinary seaman. He was enthusiastic about navigatioui, 
and passed in the Nautical College at Boston as first- 
class navigator and second-class for seamanship. He 
had not been long enough at sea to secure a captain’s 
certificate until the next year. He sailed as mate in an 
American coast- 
ing vessel, but 
shortly _after- 
wards we fin 
him again as an 
ordinary sea- 
man, making a 
voyage to 
Mexico. For 
the next three 
or four years he 
continued to 
earn his living 
before the mast. 
On one occasion 
a ship in which 
he was sailing 
visited the 
colony where his 
uncle, after- 
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he never made 
himself known, 
although it is 
said that one 
day he wrote his name on a pane of glass in the Governor’s 
residence. Between his voyages he lived for the most 
part in Maine. He seems to have been very happy. He 
was a rigid teetotaler, and took an active part in religious 
exercises, both on ship and at home. During the whole 
of his sojourn in America, the earl only drew £200 from 
the revenues of his estates, nor did his mode of living 
differ from that of an ordinary seagoing man. In 1870 
he started upon a voyage to Australia, hoping from 
there to complete the circle of the globe. Six days, 
however, after he left Boston, he was caught by the bight 
of the down haul as he and a companion were lowering 
the mainsail. Lord Aberdeen was caught by the rope 
and thrown into the sea. His companion heard his cry 
for help as he dropped into the water, but the Earl was 
never seen again. His death, when serving as first mate 
on board that American ship, brought about the acces- 
sion of the present earl, John Campbell Gordon, the 
youngest son of Lord Haddo, and to whom this sketch 
is more particularly devoted. 

It was necessary to dwell at much greater length than 
usual upon the character of Lord Aberdeen’s ancestors. 
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The Governor-General is the resultant of the very varied 
and strangely marked features which make up the sum 
of the Gordon character. ‘There are in him many of the 
salient traits of the more notable of his forbears. He has 
the administrative genius and statesmanlike ability of the 
Prime Minister, the earnest piety and catholic evangelism 
of Lord Haddo, while he is by no means devoid of the 
love of action and adventure which were so strongly 
developed in his brother George. Although he resembles 
many of his ancestors, he has a distinct character of his 
own, which will be better appreciated both in Canada and 
the United States four years hence than it is to-day. 


III.—THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


John Campbell Gordon, sixth Earl of Aberdeen, was 
born in 1847, just before the great revolutionary outburst 
which shook the thrones of Europe. He is, therefore, 
46 years of age, but does not look more than 36. He has 
asingularly youthful appearance, and in this he resembles 
Lord Rosebery, whose juvenility of aspect has frequently 
occasioned remark, and which for some time stood in the 
way of the recog- 


think I must apply for a day’s holiday and let you take 
charge.” From that time forward Lord Aberdeen has 
never lost touch with the locomotive engineers; no one 
is more popular with the railway servants in the old 
country, and nothing but the lack of acquaintance 
with the road and the signals stands in the way of 
his being able to take a Canadian Pacific express right 
across the whole continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. He is certainly the first Governor-General who 
was also an engine driver. Engine driving, in fact, may 
be considered as one of his favourite hobbies, and one of 
the things which he looked forward to in the New World 
was that of making a study of the engines of America, as 
complete as that which he has made of the locomotives 
of England and Scotland. It was this boyish passion 
which first introduced him to public life. Lord De la 
Warr had moved for a select committee into railway 
accidents, and in support of his motion Lord Aberdeen, 
then a very young man, made his maiden speech in the 
House of Lords. There is no more difficult audience to 
address than the Peers, but his knowledge of the subject 
and the enthu- 
siasm with which 





ties even by so 
familiar a friend 
as Mr. Gladstone. 
Lord Aberdeen 
wasonly a younger 
son till 1870, when 
the death of his 
brother George 
gave him a seat 
in the House of 
Lords and 
brought him in 
sight of the career 
which up to the 
present moment 
has been one long 
progress of in- 
creasing service 
tothe State. The 
Gordons are 
physically a fine 
race, and the 
present Earl, 
although not so tall as his brothers, is much stronger in 
muscular development than might be imagined from 
those who note his comparatively slight build. Like 
most men of his family, he is extremely fond of sport— 
physical exercise. Both of his brothers were splendid 
shots with the rifle, having carried all before them at 
Wimbledon on more than one occasion. It was this 
extreme devotion to the rifle which led to the lamentable 
accident that caused the death of his second brother. 
Lord Aberdeen, however, unites with that love of sport 
which is common to most landed aristocracy a passion 
which among peers is almost unique—from boyhood he 
has had a delight in locomotive engines; he is probably 
the only peer who could drive an engine from London to 
Edinburgh. Through the indulgence of a relative, when 
he was still a schoolboy, he had permission to ride on the 
engine of a local railway, and he never, if he could help 
it, rode anywhere else. He had no greater delight than 
to stand in front of the fire-box acting as fireman or 
starter, and occasionally being permitted to drive the 
engine. He still remembers as one of the proudest days 
of his life how, having finished oiling the engine when at 
full speed, the old engine driver said to him: “John, I 
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he explained to 
the Peers the 
technicalities of 
railway manage- 
ment and _ the 
mysteries of fly- 
shunting won him 
high praise, and 
when at a later 
period a Royal 
Commission was 
constituted in 
order to inquire 
into railway acci- 
dents, he was im- 
mediately nomin- 
ated as a commis- 
sioner. Of this 
Commission the 
Duke of Bucking- 
ham was the first 
chairman, but on 
his appoimtment 
to the Indian presidency, Lord Aberdeen, although one of 
the youngest members of the Commission, succeeded him 
as chairman. It was a remarkable elevation for so young 
a man, and one of which he made the most to the interest 
of the railway servants. The Commission reported in 
favour of the block system, continuous brakes, continuous 
foot-boards, and of many other improvements which the 
railways have for the most part introduced of their own 
accord. As the Commission was not unanimous Lord 
Beaconsfield shirked the duty of legislation. Few 
questions are of more importance in the New World than 
that of reducing the unnecessary slaughter of railway 
employees, which in the United States attains dimensions 
far in excess of that of any other civilised country. 
There is probably no man west of the Atlantic with 
whom those who are working in this matter could more 
properly take counsel than the Governor-General of the 
Dominion of Canada, whose sympathies with the work- 
men are by no means circumscribed by parallels of 
latitude or mountain range or sea. 

Lord Aberdeen’s second appointment was somewhat 
similar, inasmuch as it concerned the prevention of the 
loss of life on the part of the working population. The 
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agitation initiated by Mr. Plimsoll concerning the whole- 
sale destruction of sailors’ lives by the sending of coffin 
ships to sea, in order to realise a profit for the owners, 
led to a prolonged and angry controversy, in which Mr. 
Chamberlain, who was then President of the Board of 
Trade, took a very strong line against the shipowners. 
After considerable recrimination, during which feeling 
on both sides became extremely heated, it was at last 
decided to appoint a Royal Commission, on which both 
parties could be represented, to take evidence and report. 
The Commission was a strong one. Mr, Chamberlain 
was one of its members, and the leading representatives 
of the shipowners were also there in force. It was no 
easy task presiding over a tribunal in which the chief 
disputants sat as judges, and it was a singular tribute 
to the rapidly rising reputation of the young Earl 
that he was selected as chairman, a position which 
somewhat resembled that of Molus in the cave of 
the winds. However, by the judicious dining of the 
Commissioners before they commenced the inquiry, and 
the excellent practice of lunching together during 


the course of the inquiry, Lord Aberdeen was able 
to establish sufficiently genial relations with the Com- 
missioners to get through with a singular absence 
of friction. His position as chairman was largely 
official, and appeal was constantly made to him by the 
advocates of the respective sides to rule out of order 
this, that, or the other question. He was almost the 
youngest man on the Commission, and his courtesy 
and amiability might have led some of the ruder Com- 
missioners to try to get their own way with a rough hand. 
Whatever attempts were made in this direction mis- 
carried signally, and the Commission had not been many 
days in session before its members recognised that 
although its president had a glove of velvet there was 
within it a hand of steel. When he had to vacate 
the chair in order to undertake the responsibilities 
of the Irish Viceroyalty, the Commissioners, on the 
motion of Mr. Chamberlain, passed a unanimous vote 
expressing their high sense of the signal impartiality and 
savoir faire with which he had discharged the arduous 
duties of his office, 
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Up to this time the Earl of Aberdeen, although acting 
in hearty accord with Mr. Gladstone, who had always 
been a close personal friend of all the Aberdeens, and 
especially of the present Earl and Countess, had not 
field any purely political post under the Liberal Party. 
Lord Aberdeen, the Prime Minister, began life as a Con- 
servative. He was first employed by Lord Castlereagh, 
and was. subsequently Foreign Minister of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. When the Corn Laws 
went by the board he became a Peelite, and the Aberdeen 
Ministry was a combination of Peelites and Liberals, 
hence when the present Earl took his seat in the House 
of Lords he sat neither with the Conservatives nor with 
the Liberals, but occupied a place in the cross benches, 
which is supposed to belong to peers of an independent 
mind who do not wish to identify themselves con- 
spicuously with either of the two parties. He was 
regarded, however, as belonging to the Conservative 
Party by heredity, and hence in 1876 he was selected to 
move the Address to the Queen in reply to the Royal 
Speech. Even then he gave an indication of how loosely 
he regarded the party tie by taking occasion to express 
his objection to the Royal Titles Bill, a measure which 
was strongly supported in august circles. 

It was soon evident, however, that the popular sym- 
pathies of the young Earl and the immense personal 
influence of Mr. Gladstone, who had always been as a 
father to the Earl and the Countess, were sweeping him 
directly into {he Liberal ranks. In addition to this, two 
influences, of different degrees of importance, were 
telling in the same direction. One was the influence of 
his wife, who was strongly Liberal, and the other the 
natural reaction against the follies and courses of the 
Jingo period which marked the close of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Administration. His first.overt act of rebellion 
against his party was when he telegraphed from Brindisi 
his adhesion to the popular protest which was being signed 
against the Afghan War. ‘That this was no mere caprice 
he made abundantly evident when he spoke in the debate 
against the Afghan policy of the Ministry, thereby 
maintiining the traditions of his ancestor in his devo- 
tion to peace and conciliation. In 1879 he indicated 
his transference of political allegiance by supporting 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Midlothian campaign, having 
accepted Lord Rosebery’s invitation to form one of the 
house party at Dalmeny on that memorable occasion. 
The following year, on the very day on which Lord 
Beaconsfield dissolved Parliament, Lord Aberdeen took 
his seat for the first time on the Liberal side of the 
House. He had burned his boats and definitely cast in 
his lot with Mr. Gladstone on the eve of an election 
which, in the opinion of Society, was certain to result in 
the return of Lord Beaconsfield to power. Society, as 
usual, was wrong, the elections went with a rush against 
the Jingoes, and Lord Aberdeen found himself embarked 
on the winning side. 

The only appointment which he received from the 
Government of that day was the chairmanship of the 
Commission on Shipping, to which I have already re- 
ferred. It should be mentioned, however, that Lord 
Aberdeen was, during these years, entrusted with the 
duty of acting as Lord High Commissioner to the Church 
of Scotland. The Lord High Commissioner is the repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty, and he must be present at the 
opening of what may be called the Parliament of the 
S-otch Church of Edinburgh. In this capacity Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen held almost royal court at Holyrood 
Palace. This was a kind of preliminary apprenticeship 
qualifying them for their subsequent viceroyalty in 
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Dublin and their Governor-Generalship in Canada. Lord 
Aberdeen in this and other positions which he filled in 
the cause of philanthropy and religion had proved that 
he not only possessed capacity, but also that his capacity 
was recognised and appreciated in the most influential 
quarters. Hence no one was astonished, unless it was the 
Earl himself, when, on the formation of the Gladstone 
Ministry of 1886 he was sent for by the Prime Minister 
and offered the Viceroyship of Ireland. Lady Aberdeen 
was at Mentmore with Lady Rosebery at the time, when 
she received a telegram from her husband saying he 
wished to see her at the railway station that night on her 
return. To her immense astonishment she learned that 
her husband was going to Dublin Castle. 

In the course of the morning a message had arrived 
summoning Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Gladstone’s house. As 
soon as he arrived Mr. Gladstone told him that he must 
go toTreland. At that time nothing in the world was 
further from Lord Aberdeen’s mind. He was a Scotchman 
who had never paid any particular attention to Irish 
affairs. Mr. Gladstone was forming his Ministry with 
Home Rule as the principal—in fact, the only article of its 
programme. The position of Irish Viceroy was, there- 
fore, one of the most important in the whole administra- 
tion. Lord Aberdeen hesitated to accept so responsible 
a position without time for consideration. But it seemed 
that political exigencies rendered it indispensable that the 
Viceroy must be appointed there and then, otherwise it 
would have been impossible for Mr. Morley to have taken 
office as Chief Secretary, and every hour of delay was of 
importance. And the old gentleman, when, in addition 
to being Prime Minister of the Queen, he feels himself 
to stand in loco parentis to a young politician, has about 
him a kind of parental imperativeness which it is difficult 
to resist. Therefore, Lord Aberdeen, being crowded into 
it, as it were, by Mr. Gladstone, found himself suddenly 
Lord of Dublin Castle, as Viceroy of her Majesty under 
the first Home Rule administration which had existed in 
Great Britain. 

The situation in Dublin when Lord and Lady Aberdeen 
began their viceroyalty was almost one of unexampled 
difficulty. Lord and Lady Carnarvon, who had been 
their predecessors in the Castle, had shown their 
appreciation of the Irish character and disposition by 
dispensing with the menacing machinery of military 
escorts, and had thrown themselves heart and soul into 
the work of promoting the material interests of Ireland. 
Unfortunately, Lord Carnarvon’s statesmanlike projects 
for the pacification of Ireland met with but scant 
sympathy from Lord Salisbury. The situation between 
the Castle and Downing Street had been aggravated by 
the reactionary policy of the Ministry, until at last, in 
despair, Lord Carnarvon resigned, and when on his way 
to London received the news of the fail of the Ministry. 
Mr. Gladstone came in. Without the Home Rulers he 
had no majority in the House of Commons. He, how- 
ever, declared himself in favour of Home Rule, hoping 
to make up on the Irish vote the defections which he 
knew he would have to expect on the part of the Whigs 
and Radical Unionists. ‘The Irish, although delighted 
at the demonstration which this afforded of the power 
of their Parliamentary vote, were sullen and suspicious. 
They had had but too recent an experience of what they 
called fhe Grand Old Coercionist for them to trust 
Mr. Gladstone further than they could see him. Most 
of the leaders of the men upon whose shoulders he was 
now returning to power had been imprisoned by him 
during the administration of Mr. Forster or Lord Spencer. 
Men who have just come out of jail are inclined to apply 
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the maxim about doubting the gift-bearing Greeks to 
their former jailer. Mr. Morley’s appointment as Chief 
Secretary, so far as it went, was‘accepted as a pledge of 
sincerity, but the Irish knew little of Lord Aberdeen, 
and they knew a great deal about the Castle, of which 
he was the latest occupant, There was, therefore, no 
popular demonstration when Lord and Lady Aberdeen 
began their viceroyal duties. The popular party in 
Ireland stood aloof, boycotting the Castle as they had 
boycotted it for years past; and as the Loyalists, so-called, 
regarded the new Administration as a band of traitors 
and renegades, the lot of the new Viceroy was anything 
but a happy one. 

From this position of isolation they were rescued by a 
happy experience which turned the tide, and was the 
first conspicuous act that notified to the Irish people the 
change which had come over the spirit of their British 
rulers. There was in that year a great distress in the 
west of Ireland, and the Castle had, of course, official 
intimation of the sufferings of the poorer cottagers on 
the Atlantic coast. The ordinary method by which 
relief is obtained is by a meeting in the Mansion House, 
called and presided over by the Lord Mayor. It has 
been the curse of the system in Ireland that the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin and the Viceroy of the Queen at the 
Castle have held ‘aloof from each other. The Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans, neither have the patriots 
of the Mansion House anything to do with the courtiers 
at the Castle. On this occasion, however, a private 
communication was sent from the Castle to the Lord 

Mayor, Mr. T. D, Sullivan, the poet, patriot and genial 
chief magistrate, to suggest the calling of a meeting in 
order to devise means for relieving the distress, and he 
received a further intimation from the Castle to the 
effect that, although his Excellency could not attend as 
Lord Lieutenant, he would be very glad to be present 
in his capacity as a citizen resident in Dublin. Mr. 
Sullivan, one of the best-hearted men in the world, who 
was acquainted with the high character and sterling 
sincerity of the Viceroy, was very glad indeed to receive 
the intimation, but just a trifle anxious to know how 
the bhoys would take it. As there is no omelet: without 
breaking of eggs, their Excellencies carried it through. 
Every individual whom they consulted, including all the 
authorities, opposed their action. They were warned 
that they would be hissed, that they would begin their 
viceroyalty with a slap in the face which they would 
never get over, and that the one thing which they should 

avoid above everything was the running of any risks. 

To all of which advice, although couched in the most 

diplomatic language, and pressed upon them with the 

greatest authority, they turned a deaf ear, It was an 
inspiration, and they did well to act upon it. 

The news had got abroad that the Castle was going to 
visit the Mansion House, and an immense crowd was 
gathered in the neighbourhood to sce the viceregal 
carriages. In Dublin, the representative of Her Majesty 
keeps up the tradition of royal state much more than 
in the more democratic colonies. On this occasion the 
Viceroy drove through the streets of Dublin to the chief 
magistrate of the city with the usual carriage and four, 
with postillions and outriders. It was a critical moment 
when the carriage drove up in front of the dogg of the 
Lord Mayor's official residence, and the Viceroy and his 
wife, in their capacity of citizens, descended to attend a 
meeting summoned to consider the distress in the west 
of Ireland. It seemed to those who were present ag if 
the crowd quivered and hesitated, not knowing whether 
to hiss or to cheer, when suddenly one of the bhoys gave 
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rein to the exuberance of his enthusiasm, and broke out 
into a hearty cheer, Another second, and all suspevse 
was at an end. Amid a roar of cheers, the like of which 
had never been heard behind a Viceroy in recent years, 
Lord Aberdeen made his way into the meeting hill, 
The climax of the proceedings was reached when Lord 
Aberdeen requested to be introduced to Michael Davitt. 
When the one-armed ex-Fenian convict grasped the hand 
of Lord Aberdeen, there was a public pledge given and 
recognised by all men of the alliance of the Irish 
democracy and all that was best in the popular party 
in Britain. 

The Unionists, of course, were scandalised that a repre- 
sentative of the Queen should shake hands with a man 
who had done his term of penal servitude in Portland 
prison ; but all men, irrespective of party, who knew tlic 
high character and stainless life of Michael Davitt, rejoicv-d 
that such typical representatives of the two races should 
have publicly exchanged the right hand of fellowship 
before the eyes of the two nations. From that momeut 
everything went well with them in Dublin. A strange, 
and what appeared to most Irishmen an incredible, thing 
took place. Dublin Castle, so long the symbol of an alicn 
dominion, became the headquarters of the Nationali-t 
movement, Lady Aberdeen, remembering her Iris! 
descent from the O’Neills, threw herself heart and soul 
into developing the industries of Ireland. As a rule, the 
Scotch get on better with the Irish than the English do. 
This is curious, as the Scotch are far more reserved tha: 
their Southern neighbours; but as a matter of fact, even 
the dourest Presbyterian Scot manages to get along better 
with his Irish Catholic neighbour than an Englishmai 
in the same circumstances. Everything that Lord and 
Lady Carnarvon had tried to do, the Aberdoens took up 
and did with the greater force and vigour that comes of 
conscious reliance upon popular enthusiasm. The six 
months which they passed in Ireland were among the 
best in Irish history—a kind of glorious summer day out 
of due season, but heralding the sunshine to come. Over 
at Westminster, the Home Rule Bill, framed upon th« 
fatally false foundation of excluding the Irish from the 
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Imperial Parliament, staggered heavily downward. Even 
at the eleventh hour the Bill might have been saved 
if the exclusion of the Irish members had _ been 
frankly abandoned, but Mr. Morley willed it otherwise, 
and the Government marched to its doom. After the 
fatal decision was taken there was a dissolution, which 
resulted in the return of a large Unionist majority. 
Then the hour came when Dublin Castle had to give 
up its pleasant occupants, and the brief break in 
the long tradition of repression and distrust came to 
anend, It was not until that day of leave-taking 
that the Aberdeens themselves, or the public, had any 
adequate conception of the degree of passionate personal 
enthusiasm pa devoted loyalty which they had succeeded 
in six short months in creating in the capital of Ireland. 
The whole of Dublin city turned out to give the Viceroy 
and his wife a national Irish farewell. As they drove 
from the Castle down to the station, through streets filled 
‘with cheering and weeping crowds, it was evident even 
to the most cynical observer that the popular heart had 
been touched to its depths. Everywhere in the streets, 
banners were waving and flags flying; and, strangest of 
all, for the first time in recent years the Irish National 
Band played “God Save the Queen.” It was a great 
moment, and one which made the heart swell high with 
pride and gratitude that such an outburst of popular 
sympathy had been brought about by the simple talisman 
of helpful sympathy and profound respect. For the 
Aberdeens had learned to love the Irish people with a 
whole-hearted devotion which touched that emotional 
and appreciative people to the quick, They saw in Lady 
Aberdeen especially, one who was more Irish than the 
Irish themselves, and the enthusiasm and loyalty which 
her presence elicited did more to reveal possibilities for 
the pacification of Ireland than all the administrations 
of all the politicians. When the cheering crowds had 
shouted their last farewell and the viceregal party were 
steaming towards“Holyhead, they had the consolation of 
feeling that even if the ship had gone to the bottom, they 
had not spent their lives in vain. But the ship did not 
go to the bottom, and the viceroyalty of Ireland may be 
said to have been the entrance leading up to their future 
history. They had arrived, and henceforth their position 
among the first half-dozen families in the Empire was clear. 
IV—THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN. 

In the foregoing pages repeated reference has been 
made to Lady Aberdeen. I must now deal for a brief 
space with one who might well afford a subject for a 
separate sketch. Lady Aberdeen is the daughter of Sir 
Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, since created Lord Tweed- 
mouth, of a staunch old Whig Border family, and who 
himself represented the “good town of Berwick-on- 
Tweed” for thirty years as-a Liberal.-.The family seat 
is in Berwickshire, but little Ishbel’s home was in 
Guisachan, in Inverness-shire. It was a wild and romantic 
spot. The country seat nestled at the head of a lovely 
mountain strath twenty-three miles from the nearest rail- 
road station or telegraph office. One of our views of 
Guisachan is made from a photograph taken last autumn 
from a drawing, it being impossible to photograph the 
house from the same point of view, owing to the foliage. 
Another of our illustrations is a reproduction of a 
photograph of a famous Wedgwool plaque in Lord 
Tweedmouth’s collection at Guisachan, of which he is 
very proud, and justly so, for it is believed to be the 
only Wedgwood plaque in existence. 

In this mountain solitude the young girl grew up a 
strong and sturdy Scotch lassie, passionately fond of 
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reading, and of the vigorous outdoor life of the mountain 
child. Her father, the son of the well-known Mr. Edward 
Marjoribanks (who up to the age of ninety-four transacted 
all the heavy duties falling to the lot of the senior partner 
of such a bank as Coutts’), combined with his hereditary 
business instincts strong literary and artistic tastes and 
a passion for everything that pertained to sport and 
natural history. It was this which led him in early 
manhood to settle himself in the wilds of Inverness-shire, 
and there to create a very paradise, in the midst of 
which he lives the life of an ancient patriarch amongst 
his retainers and his gillies, to the great benefit of all 
the glen. 

Lady Tweedmouth, a woman of great beauty and 
talent, was the daughter of Sir James Hogg, one of the 
mainstays of the old East India Council, and many 
members of her family can boast in recent years of 
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having maintained in the service of their country in 
India the high traditions of their combined Scottish and 
Trish ancestry. 

With such a host and hostess and in such surroundings 
“Guisachan” became renowned in all the North of 
Scotland for its wide hospitality, and every autumn 
found gathered beneath its roof prominent politicians of 
both parties, artists, literary men, sportsmen. Thus it 
naturally came about that between the annual six months’ 
Parliamentary season in London and the circle of friends 
visiting her Highland home the little Ishbel was brought 
into contact with most of the leading men of the day, 
riding and walking in their company, listening to their 
stories and mutual reminiscences, and imbibing all 
unconsciously a strong Liberal bias, which presently 
blossomed into full force under the friendly influences 
of Mr. Gladstone. 

—— result of her youthful surroundings was to 
custom her to free intercourse with persons of very 
various religious creeds. In her native glen the great 
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majority of the people were Celtic Roman Catholics, 


' whilst the minority consisted of strong Free Church folk, 


with a sprinkling of adherents of the Auld Kirk, amongst 
which were her own family. She and her white pony 
were at home amongst them all, and many were the 
stories she heard and the sympathies that were evoked 
as she learned to spin or bake “cakes ” by the side of the 
old Highland “ wifies,” or to watch for the deer and the 
grouse with her father’s gamekeepers. It is curious to 
note how these early experiences trained the young girl 
for her future connection with the Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian populations of Ireland, and it is a strange 
coincidence that circumstances should have accustomed 
both Lord and Lady Aberdeen from childhood to follow 
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the example of the Queen in being members of both 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian churches, according as 
they resided in Scotland or in England. 
God fanned her with His ripening looks, 
‘And heayen’s rich instincts in her grew 
As effortless as woodland nooks 
Send violets up and paint them blue. 

This Scottish girl, with her Gaelic name, nursed on 
tradition, on romance, and surrounded from infancy with 
the sound of the stirring melodies of her native hills, was 
only eleven when she first saw her present husband. It 
chanced upon a day that a young man of twenty-one who 
had been riding across the country, lost his way and 
came over the hills with a footsore pony to the entrance 
bridge of Guisachan. He was little more than a boy; 
slight of frame, although of ordinary stature, with a 
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frank, fearless look in his eye. After many apologies for 
trespassing, he craved permission to put his pony up fur 
the night at the lodge, so that he might the next day 
continue his journey. Sir Dudley Marjoribanks, on 
inquiring for the identity of the strange wayfarer, found 
that he was named John Campbell Gordon, the son of an 
old Parliamentary friend, the Earl of Aberdeen. He at 
once gave a Highland welcome to the belated traveller. 
Ishbel, then a girl of eleven, saw the visitor, and soon 
after she fell in love with him, nor has she from that day 
to this ever wavered in the whole-hearted devotion which 
exists between her and the man who afterwards became 
her husband. The portrait, reproduced by permissiou,, 
of Ishbel Marjoribanks at the age when she first mct 
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Lord Aberdeen, is copied from a beautiful coloure | 
miniature painting whith is among the treasures of the 
family. The acquaintance thus auspiciously begun was 
continued in a friendship which was consummate1 and 
placed upon a more permanent foundation when in the 
year 1877 Ishbel Marjoribanks became Ishbel Aberdeen. 
They passed their honeymoon in Egypt, where his 
father, Lord Haddo, had spent many happy months in 
the vain pursuit of health. It was while they were 
going up the Nile in their dahabeah that they had the 
good fortune to meet General Gordon, then Governor- 
General of the Soudan. He was scouring up the river in 
his steamer, while they were slowly toiling up propelled 
by the sluggish stream. Not knowing how to attract the 
attention of the Governor-General, Lord Aberdeen hit 
upon the idea of firing signals of distress. ‘This at once 
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brought General Gordon to their boat, and recognising in 
his visitor the head of his clan, he extended him a hearty 
welcome, and rendered him the fealty which is due from 
every Gordon to the head of his house. General Gordon 
took to Lord Aberdeen as if he had been his own brother, 
and before parting for the night he presented Lady 
Aberdeen with a beautiful set of little silver coffee cups 
ag a token of their friendship. The dahabeah and the 
steamer parted in the night, and in the morning they 
were out of sight. They met General Gordon again at 
Cairo, and dined with him in the spacious palace which 
was placed at the disposal of the simple soldier by the 
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Khedive. They had a long discussion with him as to the 
possibility of repressing the slave trade. That it existed 
in Egypt they had the best opportunity of knowing, for 
hearing that boys were bought and sold as merchandise, 
they sent their man ashore at one of the villages stating 
that if they had any boys for sale they would be glad to 
see them. Without any delay a slave merchant brought 
four boys on board the ship, and set forth with much 
detail their various advantages, and discoursed upon the 
benefits which would accrue to the purchaser who 
obtained such a desirable human article. The merchant 
then stated the price at which he was willing to part 
with them. Lord Aberdeen pointed to the British flag 
which was flying at the masthead, and told the slave- 





dealer that the four boys were slaves no longer, as 
wherever the British flag flew slavery ceased to exist. 
But in order not to create a hubbub.he stated that he 
was willing to take charge of the boys, and give the 
slave-dealer a present almost equivalent to the price 
which he had asked. They took the children up to 
Assiout, and handed them over to a mission to be bap- 
tised and brought up. Then a difficulty arose. The 
missionaries refused to baptise them unless their parents 
or adopted parents would take the responsibility of pre- 
senting them for baptism. Lord and Lady Aberdeen, 
having put their hands to the plough, did not turn back, 
but at once adopted the four boys as their own children, 
and they were all baptised and placed in good keeping. 
Three of them afterwards died of consumption. The 
remaining one grew up and became an earnest Christian, 
and is at the present moment a missionary in the Soudan. 
These were not the only adopted children the young 
couple possessed when they came back to England from 
their honeymoon. They had no fewer than five adopted 
children. Four of them were left at Assiout, but one 
was brought with them to England. This was an 
Egyptian lad who had become a Christian, but who had 
been tortured into recanting. He had run away from his 
tormentors and was more or less at a loss, and did not 
know what to do. Lord and Lady Aberdeen therefore 
enabled him to leave the country undetected in the 
character of one of their servants. On arriving home 
they put him to college at Edinburgh, and he is now a 
missionary in China. 

In addition to their adopted children they have had 
five children, four of whom are living. The second 
daughter died in infancy. Lord Haddo, the Hon. Dudley 
and the Hon. Archie are the boys, while Lady Mayjorie, 
who is only thirteen years old, is the only surviving 
daughter. Lady Marjorie has the distinction of being 
the youngest editor in the world, and her little monthly, 
Wee Willie Winkie, is an almost ideal specimen of what 
a child’s paper should be. It is simple, natural, interest- 
ing, and I am giad to hear that it is likely to have an 
extended range of usefulness on the American continent. 
Lady Marjorie is an interesting child, somewhat tall for 
her age, but still a child at her lessons. She does her 
editing in the intervals of play-time. Like all the rest 
of the family she is devoted to her mother, who is 
naturally very anxious that such a child should not be 
unduly forced into prominent activity. Lady Aberdeen 
possesses immense activity and energy, together with a 
capacity to do things and get them done. Her first 
training in the way of organisation was the establish- 
ment of the Onward and Upward Society, an association 
which began on a small scale among the domestics and 
poor people on their estate in Aberdeenshire, and which 
has spread until they have about 9,000 members through- 
out the world. In connection with this, Lady Aberdeen 
edits a monthly review under the title of Onward and 
Upward. Dr. Lyman Abbott, writing upon this associa- 
tion in the Outlook, says that it is a combination of the 
Y. W. C. A., Working Girls’ Club, and the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Association. Another work with 
which her name is even more prominently associated is 
the Irish Industries Association, which was brought 
more conspicuously before the American public by Lady 
Aberdeen’s Irish Village, with its reproduction of Blarney 
Castle, which stood at the entrance of the Midway Plais- 
ance in Jackson Park. It is difficult to estimate the 
stimulating influence of this association in promoting 
the development of the. domestic industries of Ireland, 
and in calling attention to and advertising the existence 
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of Irish manufactures, which are quite worthy to take 
equal rank with any other nation in the world. Much 
of the Irish lace and other displays took a high place 
among the exhibits at the World’s Fair, winning forty- 
seven medals. Thanks largely to the business capacity, 
untiring industry, and constant vigilance of Mrs. White, 
the Irish Village at Chicago, with over one hundred Irish 
inmates, was a great success from every point of view, as 
an object lesson of what the Irish could do. It was a 
realistic reproduction of the actual conditions of life in 
the old country, which made a very handsome profit for 
the extension of the work of the association. They have 
now taken a place in Wabash Avenue, Chicago, where 
the products of Irish industry are on sale. Similar 
depots will probably be established throughout the whole 
world in time. A large measure of the expense for main- 
taining the machinery necessary to develop these indus- 
tries into self-support’ng concerns has been supplied 
by Lord Aberdeen, while the amount of labour which 
has been devoted to the task by the Countess is almost 
inconceivable. She has her reward, however, in what 
promises to be a very thriving industry, or rather series 
of industries, which have begun already to contribute not 
a little to the amelioration of the condition of life in old 
Treland. 

Perhaps the most important work on a wide scale with 
which Lady Aberdeen has been connected was that which 
she undertook in the Woman’s Liberal Federation, a body 
of 80,000 women, of which she is at this moment president, 
although she will retire at the next general meeting. She 
was elected to this post in succession to Mrs. Gladstone, 
and the very strongest possible pressure has been 
brought to bear upon her to induce her to reconsider her 
determination to resign an office the duties of which she 
cannot discharge from, Ottawa: The Woman’s -Liberal 
Federation, it is well to remark, is no mere party caucus. 
There is no doubt that it was originally started by some 
wire-pullers of the Liberal Party, who imagined that it 


‘might be of good service to:bring into existence a‘ Liberal 


counterpart ‘to the Primrose League. The Woman’s 
Liberal Federation, however, no sooner came into being 
than it developed an independent activity of its own 
which led it.to be regarded with the liveliest feelings of 
resentment by the caucus managers and wire-pullers' who 
had assisted in bringing it into being. The association 
has had a great and beneficial effect in stimulating 
women to take an intelligent interest in politics and to 
make their influence felt in all that relates to the moral 
and social improvement of society. Time.and again they 
have fanlera invaluable service to the cause of moral 
and social reform, and nothing can be further from the 
mark than to confound such an association of energetic 
public-spirited women with a mere creature of the party 
whip. There are women in England who imagine that 
their only duty.in politics is to canvass for a candidate 
of their party, whoever he may be, and they have formed 
a small caucus of their own, which is without numbers, 
without influence, and without standing in the country. 
The Woman’s Liberal Federation is a national organisa- 
tion which is growing in strength every year, and which 
insists on having a voice in the settlement of all national 
questions. As a means of education as well as an instru- 
ment of political influence it fills a very useful part in 
our political economy. Lady Aberdeen has not been 
long in the Dominion of Canada, but she has already 
helped to organise a National Council of Women, the 
object being to form a ‘body of women representing all 
phases of women’s work in every centre of population in 
the whole-Dominion. It is hoped that such a body will 


promote unity and charity, both amongst religious, 
phiJanthropic and secular associations, giving all a chance 


of knowing what is being done for the good of thi 


world outside their own immediate sphere. It will alsu 


secure their joint consideration of public questions, and 
their joint action when circumstances arise which wil] 
necessitate their practical intervention. Of course, lik: 
others who have taken any interest in the amelioration o! 
the conditions of life, Lady Aberdeen believes firmly in 
woman’s suffrage. In her present position as wife of the 
Governor-General she is necessarily: precluded from 
taking any part in questions that cau by any pretence be 
alleged to belong to the domain of party politics. It 
ought not to be a question of party politics to affirm that 
a woman is a human being, nor should a Governor- 
General’s wife be debarred from insisting upon the 
natural corollary of that fundamental truism. There is 
no doubt, however, that the National Council will tend 
to lead women more and more to take counsel together 
and to bring such influence to bear as will render it 
possible for the best men, truly the best men, to be 
returned to the Houses of Parliament. 


V.-—-GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


During the whole of the Salisbury Administration it 
was regarded as a matter of course that, with the advent 
of a Home Rule Administration, Lord Aberdeen would 
go back to Dublin as Viceroy. The immense success 
which had attended his previous viceroyalty, and the 
continued and continuously increasing interest which 
Lady Aberdeen took in all that concerned the material 
interests of the distressful country, caused the ordinary 
man to take it as a matter of course that, whatever 


appointments were in doubt, there could- be no more 


question as to who would be the Frish*¥iceroy than 
there was as to who would be the “Prine Minister. 
Mr. Gladstone himself was believed to-share :this- view, 
and great indeed ~was the, astonishment of the eoutitry 
when, on the gazetting of the appointmeiits, Lord 
Aberdeen’s name did not appear on the list. 

It is an open secret that the appointment of Lord 
Houghton to be: Viceroy was due entirely to the initiative 
of Mr. Morley. Mr. Morley was and is a close friend 
of the Aberdeens, but he deemed it desirable, in tho 
interests of the new Administration, that England should 
have not two representatives in Ireland, but one, and 
that one should be himself. No doubt, from his own 
standpoint, however, he was abundantly justified; and 
for the general interests of the Empire, we cannot but 
rejoice that Lord Aberdeen should have been provided 
with a sphere of influence immeasurably more important 
than that which he would have had as.a Viceroy at 
Dublin. 

At first there seemed some doubt as to whether 
they would have gone to India or would accept the 
Governor-Generalship of Canada. - During the Con- 
servative Administration he had travelled, together with 
Lady Aberdeen, over the whole of the British Empire, 
including India. There is scarcely a colony or depen- 
dency which they did not visit. But, apart from Ireland, 
there was no post in the Empire more congenial to 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen than the Governor-Generalship 
of the Dominion of Canada. Canada reminded them 
in many points. of their own native land, and they. had 


‘been .very much impressed with the future of ‘the 


country. A: few years ago they had established a kind 
of country seat for themselves.in the ranching lands of 
British Columbia. There they retired from time to. time 
away from the incessant round of duties which occupied 
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them at Dollis Hill and at Haddo House. They had 
repeatedly visited the country, and, as an eminent 
official said to me, they brought to the Governor- 
Generalship more personal knowledge of Canada than 
most Governor-Generals are able to acquire in the course 
of their office. 


The term of office of Lord Stanley, the present Earl of 


Derby, did not expire till last midsummer. As soon as 
he retired Lord Aberdeen was appointed. Lord Stanley, 
as Governor-General, was somewhat colourless. The post 
is one of considerable difficulty in difficult times. But 
when everything goes smoothly, the only difficulty is to 
reconcile the existence of an establishment so regal in a 
democracy so simple as that of the Canadas. Lord 
Aberdeen, however, had hardly landed -upon Canadian 
shores before it became evident that he was much mor 
than a mere Governor-General. He was a living man 
with wide and catholic sympathies, who recognised that 
while it was necessary to abide strictly within the 
constitutional limits in all political questions, in non- 
political questions—which, after all, occupy three-fourths 
of human interest—he was in a position which placed 
upon him and his family the obligation of exercising all 
the influence which any highly placed and cultured 
citizen is bound to exercise. On his landing, in reply to 
an address of welcome, he sounded the keynote :— 

“Tt is indeed an office of high honours, as well as of 
grave and scrious responsibility. But, gentlemen, docs 
the honour and dignity of it exclude the holder from the 
common lot, the common heritage of service? Nay, it 
implies, it includes, it conveys this privilege, this grand 
principle and purpose of life. If and because your 
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Governor-General is in the service of the Crown, he is, 
therefore, in a literal and absolute sense, in the service 
of Canada. In other words, aloof though he be from 
actual executive responsibility, his attitude must be that 
of ceaseless and watchful readiness to take part, by 
whatever opportunity may be afforded to him, in the 
fostering of every influence that will sweeten and elevate 
public life; to observe, study, and join in making known 
the resources and development of the country; tovindicate, 
if required, the rights of the people and the ordinances 
of the constitution, and, lastly, to promote by all means 
in his power, without reference to class or creed, every 
movement and every institution calculated to forward 
the social, moral, and religious welfare of all the 
inhabitants of the Dominion. Such, gentlemen, I 
venture to assure you is the aim and purpose which, in 
dependence on the one ever effectual sou'rce of help and 
strength, we desire to pursue.” 

There is in this brief speech the keynote of the whole 
of Lord Aberdeen’s life. He has succeeded, it is true, to 
a peerage and office of great usefulness and of high 
position, but he has also succeeded to what he finely 
calls “the heritaga of service.” As the servant of the 
Crown he is also the servant of Canada. It is the old 
principle which led the Pope, the most highly placed of 
all mortals, to describe himself as servus servorum. 
There is no doubt but that Lord Aberdeen will find 
ample opportunity of proving himself a servant in deed 
as well as in name. There is plenty to be done in 
Canada, and few men are so capable of doing it as is Lord 
Aberdeen. Traditionally and personally a Protestant, he 
has always cultivated the most friendly terms with 
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Catholics, and one of the first and most significant of his 
actions in the Dominion of Canada was to overcome by a 
little kindly diplomacy the obstacles which have hitherto 
prevented the friendly meeting of the Governor-General 
and the Cardinal of Quebec. It may pass the wit of man 
to invent any way by which the French Canadian and 
the Orange Protestant can be prevailed upon to recognise 
that each are brothers in Christ as well as subjects of the 
Queen. If it could be done, the Aberdeens are the people 
to do it. Lady Aberdeen, as I happen to know of old 
time, was regarded with affection and esteem by the late 
Cardinal Manning. “She is a good woman,” I remember 
he said to me, with great emphasis, on one memorable 
occasion when her kindly woman’s heart was the means 
of getting him to s’retch out a helping hand to save a 
an soul that was tottering blindly on the verge of the 
abyss. 

Nor is it only in tending to assuage the rancour of 
contending creeds that the Aberdeens have plenty of 





MR. AND MRS. GLADSTONE BIDDING FAREWELL TO LORD AND 
LADY ABERDEEN ON THEIR DEPARTURE FOR CANADA. 


(From a Kodak taken by Lady Aberdeen.) 


work before them. As intimate friends with Professor 
Drummond, they are thoroughly in sympathy with the 
more liberal spirit which finds expression in the higher 
and more Christian thought of the closing century. In 
that direction their influence can hardly tend but to 
sweeten the theological atmosphere, and to bring to those 
who are bowed down beneath the shadow of an austere 
and repellent faith somewhat of the more genial and 
brighter joy of the larger hope. 

In all questions connected with education and of the 
multiplication of opportunities of social enjoyment and 
of humanised intercourse, they have, in England, been in 
the forefront; and their transfer to the New World will 
open up new fields to their untiring activity. Lord 
Aberdeen is President of the Boys’ Brigade, an admirable 
institution by which it has been found that the interest 
of youths, in the most critical period, can be excited 
by the substitution of a little discipline and drill for 
the usual methods of the Sunday-school. Both Lord 
Aberdeen and his wife have taken a great part in the 
formation and maintenance of the Parents’ Educational 


Union. With them, as with all those who really think- 
the family is the real unit with which all amelioration 
must begin, and in emphasising the responsibilities of 
parentage and in carrying on the propaganda in favour 
of more home training, they have done and will doa great 
deal of good. 

To the directly political action which a Governor- 
General can take it is not necessary to refer here. As 
Lord Dufferin remarked, when times are smooth and 
things go well there is little for a Governor-General tv 
do beyond lubricating the machinery, but when storms 
arise and the machinery gets out of gear, there arc 
plenty of opportunities for a Governor-General to develo}, 
the higher qualities of statesmanship. In Canada ther 
is a widespread conviction, confined by no means to the 
Opposition, that we are on the verge of a transformation 
of power from the Conservatives, who have succeeded to 
the heritage of Sir John Macdonald’s prestige, to the 
Grits or Liberals, who are confidently looking forward 
to gaining a majority at the coming General Election. It 
is not likely that the majority which will change the 
reins of power from Sir John Thompson to those of 
Mr. Laurier will be large, unless, of course, the tariff 
proposals of Mr. Wilson should lead to a great accession 
of strength to the advocates of a reformed tariff in the 
Dominion. It is by no means impossible that if the 
Tariff Bill is carried, the advocates of reciprocity 
between Canada and the United States may be able to 
establish therrelves in power at Ottawa, with instruc- 
tions from the electors to minimise the curse of a custom- 
house which impedes the free interchange of commodities 
between the United States and Canada. If such a con- 
tingency should arise, it is obvious that there would be 
plenty of work for the Governor-General to do, and it is 
satisfactory to know that Lord Aberdeen is certain to 
use all his influence in the direction of maintaining good 
relations between the Empire and the Republic. 

There is another thing which it is impossible to pass 
over entirely unnoticed, although it is unnecessary to say 
more than a word about it. When I was going through 
Ottawa Jail, Mr. McGreevy, a well-known director and 
Member of Parliament, who had for years past 
been the friend and ally of the leading ministers of the 
Dominion, was sent to jail for a year on the charge of 
corruption in the matter of contracts which had got 
mined up with election funds. The gangrene of cor- 
roption, which undoubtedly prevails to some extent 
among politicians in Canada, is one of those frauds 
against the commonwealth which call for the unceasing 
vigilance of the Governor-General. In what way it may 
be possible for Lord Aberdeen to take action in the 
matter it is impossible to say. Two things, however, 
are certain: first, that he will loyally abide within the 
limits of the constitution, but not less certainly, if an 
opportunity arises by which he can, within these limits, 
strike a blow at the malady which afflicts the common- 
weal, no personal considerations will for a moment stand 
in the way of any action, which will be all the more 
resolute because it will be heralded by no flourish of 
trumpets or preliminary parade. 

I have left myself but scant space in which to speak of 
the Aberdeens at Home. It is a wide subject; for not 
only have they many homes, but they are at home every- 
where, and they have the faculty of making everybody 
feel at home where they are. Whether it is a ranch in 
British Columbia, at the family seat in Aberdeenshire, in 
Tord Shaftesbury’s house in Grosvenor Square, which 
they rebuilt for their own use, or at Dollis Hill, the 
suburban retreat which has so often afforded Mr. Glad- 
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stone a welcome oasis of leisure and domesticity in the 
midst of political strife, they are always the same—simple, 
unassuming, kind, and hospitable. They are always 
endeavouring to enable their guest to appear at his best, 














COLDSTREAM, LORD ABERDEEN’S RANCH AT VERNON, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


and with generous self-effacement seeking only to minister 
to his welfare. Their hospitality is not confined to any 
sect, party, class, or condition. The visitors’ book at 
Haddo bears many names, from that of Her Majesty the 
Queen down to some of the poorest of her subjects. Nor 
have any rested within its walls without experiencing the 
charm which comes from perfect culture combined with 
high religious purpose, which is felt all the more because 
it is never aggressively asserted. Among the later guests 
who assembled at Haddo House immediately before the 
departure of the Aberdeens for Canada was Col. John 
Hay, who. left as his autograph in the visitors’ book 
a couple of verses which may be appropriately quoted 
here :— 
“ Ask me not here amid these storied halls, 
Vowed to traditions of high strenuous duty, 
Where faces of dead statesmen deck the walls 
With righteous glory’s ever living beauty— 
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Ask me not here to turn a careless rhyme, 
It ill would suit the sulemn place and hour 
When Haddo’s Lord bears to a distant clime 
The Gordon conscience backed by Britain's power.” 

Dollis Hill, near London, is the great gathering ground 
for religious and philanthropic movements. ‘The first 
time I visited it was to hear Mr. Gladstone address 
an out-of-door assemblage in protest against the coercion 
of Ireland; but religious denominations and various 
charitable associations find there their natural rallying 
ground. In their absence from England it is difficult 
to see who will fill their place. Lady Aberdeen is an 
enthusiastic photographer, and her book, “ Through 
Canada with a Kodak,” bears abundant testimony to the 
fact that she has the eye of an artist as well as the pen 
of a quick and observant writer. As a speaker she is 
very effective; her voice is full of music, and singularly 
free from the shrillness which sometimes mars the oratory 
of women. Every morning at Rideau Hall the household 
assembles for morning prayers, which are conducted by 
Lord Aberdeen, or in his absence by his wife. They are 
very simple. A hymn is sung, a chapter in the Bible is 
read, and then Lord Aberdeen reads prayers, and the 
household then join in the Lord’s Prayer. ‘This, however, 
is by no means the only occasion on which the heads of 
the house and the domestics meet on a footing of equality. 
Every week they have a meeting of their household club, 
which is socia! and educational. Members of the house- 
hold and visitors take part in a medley of music, speech- 
making, and discussion. There are, besides, classes held 
in connection with the club and lantern lectures given. 
On the whole, the experiment is one full of hope and 
promise, and worthy of imitation. 

There is a fine spirit of brotherliness running through 
the whole establishment at Rideau Hall, and the genial 
glow of that household life will be felt far and wide in 
the New World. What the future may hold it is impos- 
sible to say, but it is not a very hazardous prediction to 
say that at the end of five years even those who most 
grieved that Lord and Lady Aberdeen did not return in 
1892 to the Green Isle they love so much, and which so 
heartily returns that love, will rejoice that this did not 
come to pass at that time. It is impossible for me to 
express more strongly my conviction as to the good results 
which are likely to follow from this Governor-Generalship. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IN JHE REVIEWS. 


_—————.———_—_——_. 


IS EUROPE GOING MAD? 

A PatHoLtoaicaL Srupy or MopErn Literature. 

Dovst as to the general sanity of modern Europe is 
put forward, not in any freak of caricature, but in sober, 
scientific earnest, by the opening article in the Quarterly 
Review, It is entitled “Anarchist Literature,” but by 
this phrase is meant not the writings beloved of bomb- 
throwers so much as the leading literature of the period. 
Dr. Max Nordau, from whose work on Lntartung 
(degeneration) the reviewer principally draws his mate- 
rial, is the author of the famous “ Conventional Lies of 
Civilised Humanity,” a Positivist who denies God, the 
soul, and judgment to come, and regards the individual 
as “but an unimportant episode in the life of the All.” 
In his book he approaches modern European literature 
from the dispassionate standpoint of the student of 
mental pathology. His diagnosis is gruesome reacling. 


THE AGE OF STEAM: BRAIN FATIGUE, 


Of the literature which reproduces modern life he finds 
“ degeneration ” the characteristic, and the source of that 
degeneration is brain fatigue. 

Fatigue, undoubtedly—the result of a hundred years of 
living at high pressure—will explain the worn-out neryes, and 
consequent demand for unhealthy stimulus, which are the 
immediate causes of Eur pean decadence. . . . A civilised 
man’s environment now presses upon him with a force some 
twenty or twenty-five times greater than it did before the age 
of steam. To keep the balance . . the present race of 
Europeans should have strengthened their nervous centres 
to a degree which would make them men of genius. Yet . 
by the use of narcotics and artificial excitement, they have 
deliberately weakened them. . . It ought not to astonish 
us that such exhausted temperaments breed hysteria; or that 
from hysteria should result the “intense self-consciousness.” 


THE HYSTERIA OF THE MASS":S. 


Hysteria is the consequence of fatigued nerves; its 
mental equivalent is melancholy, or the state in which 
impulse conquers reason; development is arrested, and 
atavism or second childhood frequently ensues. 

Bishop Butler is known to have asked whether nations could 

mad. Max Nordau would not hesitate to reply in the 
affirmative. He believes that the “hysteria of the masses ” in 
Europe is an ascertained fact, evidence of which is sadly forth- 
coming, in the statistics of crime, insanity, and suicide. 

The earliest activities to waver in a diseased organism 
are the moral habits. Degeneracy shows itself in “ moral 
insanity.” 

The emotional temperament, the “obsession ” of fixed ideas, 
the imagination open to every fantastic influence, the depres- 
sion, the lack of perseverance in well-doing, the pessimism, 
and, behind all this, the confused incoherent thought which is 
guided by no principles and lives by imitation,—such are notes 
of many an artist, poet, romance-writer, but also of criminals, 
anarchists, and tenants of the asylum... These men and 
women have failed in adapting themselves to the stage of 
civilisation which we have now reached. . . They are the savages 
of civilisation,—the barbarians in our midst. 


MYSTICS AND EGOTISTS. 

Proceeding to classify his anarchist authors, Max 
Nordau divides them into two principal groups,—“ first, 
the Mystics, among whom he reckons the Preraphaelites, 
the Symbolists, and the Occultists; and second, the 
Egotists, to whom belong the Parnassians, the Satanic 
school, the Decadents, and the Realists. All these have 
& common element, which is impulse, or instinct.” ‘ He 


concludes that Mr. Swinburne is a ‘ mattoid’ and that 
Rossetti was an ‘imbecile.’” “ Verlaine is a ‘ degenerate,’ 
resembling in some points the American tramp and idler 
Walt Whitman; he is a ‘ circulating’ or ‘ periodic’ case, 
of the obsession of ideas.” 

TOLSTOL AND WAGNER DEGENERATES. 

Nordau convicts Tolstoi of “all those peculiarities 
which are found in the degenerate.” In M. de Vogiié’s 
words, Tolstoi has “the mind of an English chemist 
and the soul of a Hindu Buddhist.” In his teaching he 
is “passive to the verge of idiocy.” The reviewer asks, 
would any one acquainted with the conditions of a sound 
mind, affirm that such were existent in Rousseau, Victor 
Hugo, Comte, or again in Coleridge, or at alk times in 
Carlyle?” Wagner betrays an utter lack of creativ 
power. “Never, indeed, was there such borrowing. 
Wagner’s ‘drama of the future,’ says Nordau mockingly, 
‘is all of the past.’ ” 

Nordau refuses to regard these morbid symptoms as 
aberrations of genius; the lack of creative power reveals 
the presence of a diseased temperament which is no part 
of genius. He classes among the inferior crowd of 
degenerates 
the adepts in occult science, followers of the black art, dealers 
with spirits, theosophists, Rosicrucians, whose journals circulate, 
and whose books find thousands of readers, in France, England, 
and America. « . 

DECADENTS AND ESTHETICS, 
es 

Of the Decadents we are told that with “their egotism, 
their invalid monomania and dull brain” “they delight 
in the perverse because it calls forth the only strong 
reaction of which they are capable.” ‘Their poetry, 
“when studied by medical experts, is seen to be 
absolutely of the same kind as that which their insane 
patients compose.” The reviewer warns us not to suppose 
that degeneration is nothing but a foreign disease. 

English society betrays the same dcep infection. . .. M. 
Zola has received the homage of London Clubs, as representing 
French literature; but a more delicate sensuality tlan his 
reckons its votaries among us by thousands. 

IBSEN THE STANDARD-BEARER OF ANARCHY, 

“In these latter days, tke poet, dramatist, and 
standard-bearer of anarchy is Henrik Ibsen.” He 
emphatically in mind and morals betrays the marks of 
the degenerate. 

His leading motives, so far from being modern, are borrowed 
from the religious beliefs in which he was brought up, as a 
Swedenborgian or Kierkegaard Lutheran. 

His characteristic ideas are “confession, redemption, 
and original sin in the form of a malignant heredity.” 
“ He is at once a plagiarist of the old and a rebel against 
it. In other words, he denies but_eannot create; his art, 
with some notable exceptions, is disguised and degraded 
reminiscence.” 

WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING? 


The reviewer asks in alarm, “ Has degeneration grown, 
from merely French and national, to European? And 
will it continue to grow ?” 

The state of things, should hysteria, decadence, nervous 
exhaustion, worship of the occult and» the preternatural, 
Wagner music, and the bacillus of anarchy, flourish and pre- 
vail so as to become, in parliamentary phrase, the order of the 
day, Nordau has sketched in a bizarre and curious chapter, not 
unlike the chronicles of a lunatic asylum. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


Mercifully for our “degenerate” nerves. Nordau has 
too much confidence in “ the deep-seated vitality of man- 
kind” to expect Europe to sink wholesale into Bedlam. 
He is certain of one thing: that degeneracy will sweep 
away its own victims. The literary anarchist will per- 
ceive in his first encounter with the barbarians that his 
strength, like his intellect, was a delusion. A revolt of 
esthetic heroes against the army of the proletariat 
would not last long. If degeneration continues, the 
collapse of an exhausted society will soon ensue. 


TWO ALTERNATIVES, 


Nordau holds out two alternatives. The masses will 
either accommodate themselves to the demands of the 
electric age, or, finding its strain too great, will grow 
careless of new discoveries, and surrender many of the 
old. 

That may come to pass which the medieval centurics 
witnessed—a people rearing their huts, in contented ignorance, 
on the ruins of Czesar’s Palace, and letting the masterpieces of 
science and literature fall into oblivion. . . It is possible, there- 
fore, that science and literature may perish, lest the human 
race be sophisticated into disease and death. 

Science—physical or biological—has not the answer of 
life in itself. Nordau’s hope lies in the perennial fact 
that men “take an interest in the thoughts of their 
fellow-men. ‘The artist, the maker in prose or verse, will 
be to them as a prophet.” 

THE BACILLUS OF UNSOUND LITERATURE. 

Since “ what is Jacking to the anarchist in politics, in 
literature, and in life is creative power,’ the reviewer 
asks, “ What can be done to cure him?” 

Max Nordau would have the public attention drawn forcibly 
and repeatedly to the affinities which exist between these 
schools of art, and the kinds of insanity they body forth. He 
would recommend that the bacillus of unsound literature be 
studied by physicians, its specific differences noted, and thie 
public put on their guard. . . . He feels disposed to approve of 
a department, corresponding to that of Education or Religion, 
the business of which should be to train journalists and men 
of letters. . . . Societies might be established to put down the 
worst kinds of literature, which are now sown broadcast over 
Europe. The public opinion of Universities should make itself 
heard. And, in general, men should understand that, in 
publishing a bad book, the author is as much guilty, and ouglit 
to be as amenable to punishment, as if he had incited to crime 
or rebellion. 

THE MORAL OF IT ALL. 


Such is the plan of salvation which a Positivist man of 
science offers to a Continent daily growing more insane. 
The reviewer adds his own convictions :— 


These forces are too mighty for science to handle them alone, 
or subdue them as a sovereign mistress. Unless the great 
inspiring genius of all time, which is an embodied and objee- 
tive Religion, be called in to its aid, we may question whether 
it will overcome the growing anarchy, and not rather, in some 
wild era of revolution, be trampled under its fect. 

Man is so made that he must believe in the Invisible and 
adore the Supreme; if his God be taken from him, then to 
idols, witches, and the like he will have recourse, huddling up 
a deity out of rags and stage-properties, rather than be left 
alone in the universe. That is the moral of these frightful and 
unclean apparitions, which, as from the tomb of Faith, call 
aloud during the dark hours that they will rise again. 





THE Engineering Magazine for January assumes the 
form of a superbly illustrated “Souvenir Number.” 
“The World’s Fair in Retrospect” is the theme of this 
issue, and is viewed hy eminent men from a large variety 
of standpoints, technical, national, and international. 
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THE TRAINING OF OUR NAVAL OFFICERS. 
A TrerisLe INDICTMENT. 

WE have got tle money. We are getting the ships. 
Now the alarm arises as to whether we have got the men, 
the right men, scientifically trained for the management 
of our floating fortresses and their extremely complicated 
mechanism. The distinguished foreigner, who signs him- 
self ‘‘ Nauticus,” insists in the New Review that the educa- 
tion of our naval officers is woefully behind the require- 
ments of the times. “ The children of Nelson,” as he calls 
them, seem strangely forgetful of the intense application 
to the widest and latest science which the conduct of 
modern ships of war demands. 

}ENERAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION, BAD. 

I do not hesitate to say, that even as a purely technical 
product, the British officer often compares most unfavourably 
with foreign officers. Nor do I wonder at it. He had no 
sound elementary substructure of general education: they 
had. He began his technical studies when he was tco 
inexperienced to do justice to them: they did not. He 
continued his technical studies amid difficulties and dis- 
tractions: they studied amid happier conditions, in that they 
received a greater proportion of their education ere they went 
tosea. And in the matter of general knowledge and social 
experience the British officer too frequently remains much 
where his fifteenth year left him. 

RESEARCH DISCOURAGED. 

Nesearch, inquiry, inventiveness, are discouraged :— 

While I can mention by name twenty or thirty French 
officers on the active list who, by their writings or contributions 
to the proceedings of learned societies, have aided in the 
progress of general scientific efficiency, I cannot, though I 
have quite as many acquaintances in the British Navy, 
mention half-a-dozen British oflicers on the active list who 
have conferred similar benefits on their professional brethren. 
... Not one British naval cflicer in ten— probably not one in 
twenty—can at any period of his life sustain in an intelligible 
manner a five minutes’ conversation in that [French] language, 
and the vast majority cannot understand it at all when it is 
spoken currently by a Frenchman. 

THE UPSHOT OF IT ALL. 

You have excellent raw material—the best, I sincerely 
believe, that the world produces... . Your educational 
system is antiquated and faulty; you do not sufficiently 
encourage good officers; you are too tender to the weaknesses 
of incompetent officers; and the upshot of it all is that 
although your Navy looks fairly well in peace-time, it might 
easily go to pieces in war-time in a manner that would be not 
less astonishing than unprecedented. 

“Nauticus” draws up a list of eighteen suggested 
reforms. 

If these charges are well grounded, the sooner our 
entire system of nayal education is subjected to a drastic 
overhauling, the better for all concerned. As reform in 
this direction involyes no heavy additional outlay, there 
ought to be the less difficulty in carrying it out. 


Mr. LABoUCHERE is the subject of a character sketch 
in the Ludgate Monthly, which, by the way, has greatly 
improved of late. He is described as one of tle most 
original men of ourtime. Even his faults are picturesque. 

Of late Mr. Labouchere has, in polities, taken himself a 
little too seriously to be consistent with the lines which he 
originally laid down for himself. Years ago he treated life 
with a genial cynicism that made the world an amusing study 
to him, and gave to his own work and conversation a curious 
and unusual interest. But the shadow of the Grand Old Man 
has fallen upon him in these latter days, and has medified his 
attitude of general indifference. 

He has come to take things in the House of Commons 
quite seriously. 
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MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S MEMORIAL TRIBUTE 
To THE LATE ProFEssor TYNDALL. 


Tue great philosopher’s eulogy on his lately departed 
friend appears in the Fortnightly Review, and possesses 
the charm of a manifold pathos. There is something 
unusually beautiful about the self-revelations of character 
which Prof. Tyndall's death has drawn from his nearest 
comrades in science. The quiet, thoughtful affectionate- 
ness which pervades this article will serve to endear to 
many the sage whom they had formerly only admired. 
Mr. Spencer tells us he first met Tyndall in 1852, when 
“there commenced one of those friendships which enter 
into the fabric of life and leave their marks.” 

HIS CONSTRUCTIVE IMAGINATION. 

Of powers of thought which have had much to do with 
Tyndall’s success, Mr. Spencer selects as the chief “ the 
scientific use of the imagination ” :— 

This constructive imagination (for we are not concerned 
with mere reminiscent imagination), here resulting in the 
creations of the poet and there in the discoveries of the man 
of science, is the highest of human faculties. With this 
faculty Professor Tyndall was largely endowed. 

He showed it in investigation, in demonstrating, in 
devising fit appliances, in his expository power—“ and 
good exposition implies much constructive imagination ” 
—and in training his pupils to a similar use of the 
imagination. He made them active explorers. 

THE UNKNOWN TO HIM MORE THAN A NEGATION. 

Led as he was to make excursions into the science of mind, 
he was led also into that indeterminate region through which 
this science passes into the science of being; if we can call 
that a science of which the issue is nescience. He was much 
more conscious than physicists usually are, that every physical 
inquiry, pursued to the end, brings us down to metaphysics, 
and leaves us face to face with an insoluble problem. ... The 
fact, as proved by various spoken and written words, was a 
belief that the known is surrounded by an unknown, which he 
recognised as something more than a negation. Men of science 
may be divided into two classes, of which the one, well 
exemplified in Faraday, keeping their science and their 
religion absolutely separate, are untroubled by any incon- 
gruities between them; and the other of which, occupying 
themselves exclusively with the facts of science, never ask 
what implications they have, .. . Tyndall did not belong to 
either class; and of the last I have heard him speak with 
implied scorn. 

Tyndall was an interesting companion, . . 
ously interesting as being too exciting. 

MR. SPENCER AND MR. CARLYLE. 

They did not talk much on politics, possibly because 
of their different views, which were typified in their 
respective attitudes towards Carlyle. ; 

To me, profoundly averse to autocracy, Carlyle’s political 
doctrines had ever been repugnant. . . . Intercourse with him 
soon proved impracticable. Twice or thrice in 1851-5 I was 
taken to see him by Mr. G. H. Lewes; but I soon found that 
the alternatives were—listening in silence to his dogmas, 
sometimes absurd, or getting into a hot argument with him 
which ended in our glaring at one another; and as I did not 
like either alternative, I ceased to go. 

MILITARY DESPOTISM IMMINENT ? 

Tyndall was not so opposed to the rule of the strong 
hand,—* would not have been reluctant to exercise such 
rule himself.” Subsequent experience had however 


. to me injuri- 


shaken Tyndall's faith in public administrations and led 
him nearer to Mr. Spencer's views, while Mr. Spencer 
confesses that his own faith in free institutions originally 
strong has in these later years been greatly decreased. 
We are on the way back to the rule of the strong hand in 
the shape of the bureaucratic despotism of a socialist organisa- 
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tion, and then of the military despotism which must follow it ; 
if, indeed, some social crash does not bring this last upon us 
more quickly. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON PICNICS. 
Speaking of the members of the X Club, Mr. Spencer 
remarks, “Out of the nine I was the only one who was 
‘ellow of no Society, and had presided over nothing.” 
He gives a pleasing little picture of the club’s wee-end 
summer excursions into the country, when the married 
members brought their wives, when Saturday afternoon 
was spent in boating or rambling, and a picnic in some 
pleasant spot—Burnham Beeches, Weybridge, or Windsor 
Forest—-occupied Sunday afternoons. “On one occa- 
sion, while we reclined under the trees of Windsor Forest, 
Huxley read to us Tennyson’s ‘ none,’ and on another 
occasion we listened to Tyndall’s reading of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poem, ‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.’” Mr. Spencer 
bears witness to Tyndall’s generous readiness to take much 
trouble to help a friend, and to “dilate on the claims of 
fellow-workers,” as well as chivalrously to defend the 
unjustly discredited. He also pays a very kindly tribute 
to the “unmeasured kindness” of Mrs. Tyndall. He 
concludes by quoting from a letter of his friend, received 
several years ago, in which, referring to Mrs. Tyndall’s 
self-sacrificing care of him, he wrote, “She has raised 
my ideal of the possibilities of human nature.” 


THE CODDLING OF CRIMINALS. 


“ Tue philosophy of crime” is the theme of a somewhat 
wide-ranging paper by Mr. W.S. Lilly in the Contemporary. 
His ire has been greatly roused by the new science of 
Criminal Anthropology, which he reprobates as based on 
the negation of moral freedom and responsibility. 

The most perfect example of the treatment of malefactors, 
according to the new science, is supplied by the famous 
Elmira Reformatory in the State of New York. In that 
institution there are some thirteen hundred male inmates. 
They are committed to the institution indeterminately—that is, 
for no fixed period, but until its authorities are satisfied that 
they are “morally, intellectually, and physically capable of 
earning a living,” and then they are discharged. The plan 
pursued for their reformation has been described as “a 
gigantic system of coddling.” The notion of retributive justice 
has, of course, no place in it. The efforts of the authorities 
are directed towards the improvement of the physical health of 
the inmates by abundance of fresh air and exercise, by pleasant 
and casy employment, and by a copious—we might indeed say, 
a luxurious—diet. The elevation of their minds is pursued by 
instruction in various branches of knowledge, ... their moral 
elevation ... through the medium of utilitarian ethics. 

WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 

A paper written by one of them on a cold snowy day in 
January, 1888, compassionately described the wretched homes, 
almost visible from the walls of the establishment, where ill- 
fod and ill-clad children, and wives of unempi syed or weary 
mich, Were crouching in the cold, and contrasted their lot with 
that of the convicts, adding: “ Here, at this prison, ’tis the 
dinner hour; up from the great dining-hall below rises the 
fragrant odour of good food, and the hum of animated voices, 
with rippling laughter interspersed. The food is hot, and 
sufticient as to quantity; the apartments are warmed with 
steam, and after the short day is passed, the electric light 
brightens things for the long evening: long, but not dreary, 
for books are abundant.” The Reformatory library is vaunted 
as containing “the best contemporary ‘publications, amongst 
which, they specify the novels of Alexandre Dumas, Eugene 
Sue, Ouida, Bulwer, Jules Verne, and others. There is also a 
liberal supply of newspapers and periodicals.” 

Mr. Lilly then proceeds to argue at length for a return 
to “the old paths in ethics,” since the new ones lead to 
absurdity. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


EUROPE: A FEDERATION OR A WRECK? 
Tue DILEMMA OFFERED BY AMERICAN RIVALRY. 
AMERICAN competition is the very demon of the 
British agriculturist. It is the bogie which haunts the 
brain of the British merchant as he dreams of the 
days when American protectionism is dead. It is yet 
apparently to become the angel of peace, whose power 
will scatter for ever the war-cloud now lowering over 
Europe. Such is the outlook presented by Mr. Charles 
Roberts, M.A., in his article on “ European Militarism 
and an Alternative,” in the Economic Review. The recent 
naval agitation convinces him that “we are helplessly 
drifting into the European competition in military 

armaments.” 
: STANDING ARMIES AND THEIR COST. 

To show what that competition means he quotes these 
statistics: From 1869 te 1892 the standing armaments 
(peace effective) of nineteen European States rose from 
2,195,000 to 3,240,000 men. In 1869 the total number of 
trained men ready at hand for the war purposes of 
twenty European States amounted to 6,958,000 men; in 
1892 there were actually ready for service 12,564,400. 
When the existing laws have had their full effect, there 
will be 22,621,800 men in Europe trained for war. The 
aggregate of the budgets for the armies and navies of 
Europe in 1865 amounted to £112,000,000 for nineteen 


States. In 1892 they amounted to a sum nearly double— 
£198,000,000. Reckoning £40 a year earned by every 


man withdrawn from productive expenditure, we get 
another £129,600,000. So the total yearly cost of 
European militarism is at least £328,500,000. In twenty 
months during peace there is spent as much as Mr. 
Giffen reckons the ten months of Franco-German war 
cost directly and indirectly. The national debts of 
Exrope now amount to five thousand millions sterling. 


AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY. 


What, then, of “the future competition between the 
United States of America and the Disunited States of 
Europe” ? 

We all know how slight a handicap may decide the adyan- 
tage in the fierce competition for the neutral markets of the 
world. .. . As the young Giant of the West comes to its full 
stature, is it a rash speculation that armaments amounting to 
three millions of men, and national debts amounting to a total 
sum of 5,000 million pounds, may just suffice to turn a trembling 
scale? ... 

Even now the competition would be seriously felt, were it 
not that the States choose to throw away the wealth of their 
inexhaustible resources on a high protective tariff and the 
scandals of their pension-list. If American reformers do 
succeed in clearing these abuses, they may strike the sword 
out of our hand by leaving Western Europe to the simple 
alternative of deciding whether it is least disagreeable to 
become a confederate democracy or a wreck, for the competition 
of commerce would then become as ridiculous asa race between 
a medieval knight in chain armour and battle-axe, and a 
modern professional runner in flannels. In the phrase of 
Cobden, we shall be forced “ to turn moralist in self-defence.” 

The more we are able, whether inside the British Empire or 
on the wider sphere of the Continent, to induce the nations to 
co isent, through the application of the federal principle, to a 
voluntary surrender of a certain portion of their independence 
for the better security of the larger remainder, the more we 
shall approach, not to the abolition of war, but to a pro- 
gressive limitation of the area in which there is a possibility 


_ of its occurrence. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 
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‘*THE PARALYTIC BANK OF ENGLAND.” 

In this month’s Jnvestors’ Review Mr. Wilson renews 
his strictures on the Bank of England. He is greatly 
indignant with Sir William Harcourt for refusing to 
make an examination of the “ancient fabric.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer does not want to be 
bothered about it, likes to take life as easy as he can, knows 
little about finance and cares less, and is, in addition, not a 
man gifted with the pluck necessary to one who would really 
tackle the hoary abuses which are a permanent source of 
danger to the nation, which, if much longer neglected, may, 
one of these days, tumble all our banks in the ditch together. 

To assume such an attitude is to exhibit hopeless oblivious- 
ness on the part of the Board to its own condition and in- 
capacity. For twenty years and more the Board allowed the 
late chief cashier to be its master. What he ordered the 
Governors to do they mostly did without a murmur. Though 
the scandal of his stock-jobbing was well known outside, the 
Board seemed to know or think little of it. He did pretty well 
what he pleased with the money in the Bank’s custody, and 
so far as is known never a director said “ you must not.” 

Mr. Wilson has apparently by no means exhausted his 
arsenal. 

From many points of view, besides this one of the inca- 
pacity and weakness of its Board, the position of the Bank of 
England requires to be looked into with a view to reform. 
Its monopoly has been suffered to exist far too long for the 
good of the community, and for the best interests of Imperial 
and domestic banking credit. Wisely reformed now the Bank 
might flourish still, and be stronger in the future than it has 
been for generations. Left alone it must continue to drift and 
to drag other banks more and more into the sphere of its own 
weaknesses. 

He animadverts strongly upon the fact that since 1879 
the Bank has ceased making the annual parliamentary 
return required. 


IS MARRIAGE CONTRACT OR CONDUCT? 
Tue succession to the Breacdalbane estates in 1862 was 
unexpectedly found to depend on the legitimacy of a 
union between a man and woman living at the close of 
last century who had never gone through any form or 
ceremony of marriage, who had begun to live together 





while the woman’s lawful husband was still alive. The 
House of Lords declared that union legitimate. Why? 


Because, they said in substance, ‘marriage is a status 
that arises from the conduct of cohabiting parties. This 
is the text of Mr. C. G. Garrison’s far reaching discussion 
in the Contemporary on the “ Limits of Divorce.” The 
verdict is to the effect that “marriage was not a mere 
contract inter partes, and that its essence was a line of 
conduct, not a set of promises” 

It may safely be asserted that marriage presents not one 
attribute or incident of anything remotely resembling a con- 
tract, either in form, remedy, procedure, or result; but that in 
all these aspects, on the contrary, it is fatally hostile to the 
principles and practice of that division of the rights of 
persons. 

The law does not constitute marriage; it simply 
registers or formulates what is, or ought to be, constituted 
by conduct. Conversely, 
the function of legislation with respect to divorce is limited to 
prescribing what circumstances shall be taken as proof that 
conduct once connubial has lost this essential characteristic, 
and to providing a procedure by which the presentation of 
such proof shall invoke the judicial announcement that con- 
nubial conduct no longer exists. 

This conception would base marriage and divorce not 
on contract or legislation, which vary in different States, 
but on the truth—the actual facts—which are unaffected 
by conventions or frontiers. 
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MOSLEMS AND CHRISTIANS, HOW FAR ONE. 
Pror. Max Miver’s Eviogy on Isiam. 

Tax article which the venerable philologist contributes 
to the Nineteenth Century is fitted to make a deep 
popular impression. He confesses at the outset that 
Moslems “really excel us on several very important 
points.” Their middle and lower classes are “ free and 
yet sober.” “If I may trust my Turkish friends, no 
Turkish Mohammedan woman leads an openly immoral 
life.” A religion that can cure the two cancers of 
drunkenness and immorality is entitled to our higher 
regard. 

THE SIX FUNDAMENTALS COMMON TO BOTH. 

The Professor thus describes the outcome of his con- 
yersation with enlightened Turks :— 

After long discussions, we had generally to admit in the end 
that, in all the essential points of a religion, the differences 
between the Koréin and the New Testament are very small 
indeed, and that but for old misunderstandings the two re- 
ligions, Islam and Christianity, might have been one. . . 

They all agreed that there were six articles of faith which 
all Mussulmans accepted as fundamental, and as resting on 
the authority of the Koran: the unity of God, the existence 
of angels, the inspired character of certain books, the inspired 
character of certain prophets, the day of judgment, and the 
decrees of God...If then these are the six fundamental 
articles of the Mohammedan faith, we agreed that they would 
offer no ground for a split between Islam and Christianity. 
Every Christian could subscribe to every one of them. The 
mischief begins when an attempt is made to define things 
which cannot be defined. 

IN PRAISE OF THE MOHAMMEDAN PARADISE. 

What will perhaps create most surprise is the Pro- 
fessor's utterances on the heaven and the houris promised 
after death to the Moslem :— 

In every religion we must make allowances for anthropo- 
morphic imagery, nor would it be possible to describe the 
happiness of paradise except in analogy with human happi- 
ness. Why, then, exclude the greatest human happiness, 
companionship with friends, of either sex, if sex there be in 
the next world? Why assume the pharisaical mien of 
contempt for what has been our greatest blessing in this life, 
while yet we speak in very human imagery of the city of Holy 
Jerusalem ? 

If such childish delights as that of women in certain so- 
called precious stones are admitted in the life to come, why 
should the higher joys of life be excluded from the joys cf 
heaven? If Mohammed placed the loveliness of women above 
the loveliness of gold and amethyst, why should he be blamed 
for it? People seem to imagine that Mohammed knew no 
other joys of heayen, and represented Paradise as a kind of 
heavenly harem. Nothing can be more mistaken. In many 
places when he speaks of Paradise the presence of women is 
not even mentioned, and where they are mentioned, they are 
generally mentioned as wives or friends. 

If, in a few passages, not only wives but beautiful maidens 
also are mentioned among the joys of heaven, why should this 
rouse indignation? ‘True, it shows a less spiritual conception 
of the life to come than a philosopher would sanction, but, 
however childish, there is nothing indelicate or impure in the 
description of the Houris. 


POLYGAMY AND SLAVERY. 


Passing on to another sore point, the Professor 
declares :— 

There are many enlightened Mohammedans who condemn 
polygamy and slavery. Polygamy, in fact, is dying out. 
Mohammed did not enjoin it, he simply tolerated it, as it was 
tolerated among the Jews. He left behind him these memor- 
able words: ‘I am no more than a man: when I order you 
anything with respect to religion, receive it; and when I order 
you anything about the affairs of the world, then I am nothing 
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more than a min.” What stronger fermdn can social reformers 
demand for the abolition of polygamy, slavery, and for other 
changes requ'red ? 

The Provessor found, in all his discussions with his 
Turkish friends “there was one point which they could 
not gainsay, the high ideal of human life as realised in, 
Christ and by no other prophet.’ In turn, he grants that 
Mohammed 
devoted his life to the cause of truth and right, and to the 
welfare of his fellow-creatures. That he recognised the spirit 
of God in the spirit of truth within him stamps him at once as 
a true prophet; that he mistook that still small voice for the 
voice of the Archangel Gabriel only shows that he spoke a 
language which we no longer understand. 


—_———— 


BUDDHISM IN ECCLESIASTES. 


Dr. E. J. DitLox, who some time ago proceeded from 
critical bases supplied by Professor Bickell, of Vienna, to 
“reconstruct ” the Book of Job, once more appears in 
the Contemporary Review as reconstructor,—this time of 
Ecclesiastes. The book, as it now stands, he charges 
with extraordinary irrelevancy, incoherency, self-contra- 
diction. He asks, how can it have come into its present 
form? And here, as in the case of Job, he falls back on 
a critical theory furnished by Professor Bickell. The 
theory, “which has already received the adhesion of 
some of the most authoritative Bible scholars on the 
Continent,” may be briefly summed up as follows : — 

The present disordered conilition of the book, Koheleth, is 
the result of the shifting of the sheets of the Hebrew manu- 
script from their original places and of the addition-of a 
number of deliberate interpolations. The latter are of two 
kinds: those which seemed necessary for the purpose of 
supplying the cement required to join together the uncon- 
nected verses which, in consequence ef the dislocation, were 
unexpectedly placed side by side, and the passages composed 
with the object of toning down, or serving as a counterpoise to, 
the very unorthodox views of the writer, 

THE GIST OF THE BOOK, 

3y the aid of this theory the book is “restored ;” and 
so restored falls naturally into two distinct halves: a 
speculative and a practical: the former rarely metrical, 
the latter almost equally prose and verse. ‘In a word, 
internal evidence leaves no doubt that this was the 
ground plan of the original treatise.” 

Read in ifs primitive shape, it is a systematic disquisition 
on the questions: What positive boon has life in store for us? 
to which the emphatic answer is “‘none;” and How had we 
best occupy the vain days of our wretched existence? which 
the author solves by recommending moderate sensuous enjoy- 
ment combined with work. 

BUDDHISM IN ALEXANDRIA, 

Whence has the author derived his pessimism? It is 
“utterly incompatible with the spirit of Judaism.” It 
has been traced to Hellenic Epicureanism. Dr. Dillon 
thinks he has found another source :— 

My own view of the matter, which I put forward with all 
due diffidence, differs considerably from those which have been 
hitherto expressed on the subject. I cannot divest myself of 
the notion that Koheleth was acquainted, and to some extent 
imbued, with the doctrines of Gautama Buddha, which must 
have been pretty widely diffused in Alexandria towards the 
year 205 B.c., when the present treatise was most probably 
composed, : 

Alasanda or Alasadda is mentioned, for instance, in the 
Milindapatho, a Pali work which deals with events that took 
place in the second century B.c.... It is quite certain that the 
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development of Buddhism in Alexandria was very considerable ; 
for we learn from the Mahavanso, a work written in 450 a.p., 
that no less than 30,000 Bhikshus, or Buddhist monks, had 
come from Alasadda. 

It is evident, therefore, that a cultured Hebrew living in 
Alexandria under the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes had ample 
opportunities of making himself acquainted with the doctrines 
of Buddha, and it is equally obvious that the metaphysical 
basis of Koheleth’s theory differs in no essential point from 
that on which Buddha rested his humane religion, and Scho- 
penhauer constructed his genial philosophy .. . Undetermined 
will is the principle of all being, the one reality underlying 
all appearances. 

The entire reconstracte text of Ecclesiastes, trans- 
Jated into English, forms the latter part of Dr. Dillon’s 
article. 


JOHN LOCKE’S POCKET-BOOK. 
Dr. G. Winiiamson graphically describes in the New 
Review this curious relic of the great philosopher. It is 
arough scribbling book, a tiny volume measuring only 
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thlpn pe Po, f Some of the notes 
z . je-w-e reveal Locke in ¢ 
very pleasing light. 
Who would have 
thought of a philosopher going to a toy-shop and making 
purchases for a small boy friend of his? Yet these are 
the entries :— 

Paid 1s, 6d. for a drum for little T. Stringer. 
Paid for playthings for little Stringer, 3s. 

Here is a curious list of vails, or gratuities to servants, 
at a great house in the seventeenth century: -— 

The keeper, 10s. 6d.; housekeeper, £1; cooke, £1; pantler 
(one who had charge of the bread and pantry), £1; 
butler, £1; groom for the chair (sedan chair), £1; coach- 
man, £1; groom, £1; two laundry maides, £1; under butler, 
10s.; under groome, 10s.; gardiner, 10s.; postilian, 10s. ; 
porter, 10s.; physic, 13s. 6d. 

Characteristically enough it is not the Lnglish philo- 
sopher whose head is ever in the clouds, and cannot con- 


descend to the keeping of accounts, Dr. Williamson 
remarks :— 

Taking a general view of the whole book, the most notice- 
able feature to me in it is the extraordinary neatness, regu- 
larity, and precision of the entries, betokening a mind of great 
exactness and lines of thought kept under careful command 
and within detinite rule. 


THE NEW FELLOWSHIP AND ITS MISSION. 

Seed=Time, a quarterly, is the organ of the New 
Fellowship, and the mission of the New Fellowship, 
according to Mr. Maurice Adams in the January number 
of Seed- Tim’, runs as follows :— 

Reforms of our institutions, many and great, are urgently 
necded; but no reform will be of any lasting benefit to us, 
without the growth of a New Ideal of Life, for it will either be 
followed by reactionary measures, or will merely lead to the 
reproduction of old evils in new forms and under new names. 

It isto aid in the development of this New Life, so rich, so 
wide, so interesting, that the New Fellowship exists. Its aim 
is, shortly, to spread the truths of the New Life, to urge men 
to strive to live it,and toaid them in so doing by the sympathy 
and fellowship of like-minded men and women. 

Having such views of life, we have addressed ourselves 
chiefly to the average middle-class man, to the well-to-do 
rather than to the poor. Wherever the workers are not 
degraded to the condition of mere animals by oppression and 
overwork, the essential elements of an ethical and truly human 
life always exist among them. The necessity of doing good 
honest work for one’s living, of serving oneself, and the absence 
of false conventioas are conducive to the moral life. 


SHORT HOURS AND FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

“THe teaching of experiment, so far as it has yet gone, 
seems certainly to indicate that an eight hours day will 
strengthen us against foreign competition rather than 
otherwise.” Such is the comforting argument of Mr. 
John Rae’s article in the Contemporary on “The Eight 
Hours Day and Foreign Competition.” “The precise 
factor in production by which our commercial supremacy 
has been maintained” is the energy of our work-people :— 

The industrial competition of the nations is fast becoming a 
mere contest in the persons] productive capacity of their 
labourers. The other conditions of the strife are getting 
equalised. Cheap and rapid transport is now levelling the 
advantages one country enjoys over another in proximity of 
raw materials and markets. Cotton can be brought to Lan- 
eashire from Virginia almost as cheaply as to Massachusetts, 
and the Munchester Ship Canal is calculated to cut a fourth 
off the whole freight to Bombay. Coal is no longer the 
monopoly of any particular nation, and may be superseded 
any day for moter purposes by electricity. Improved machinery 
is no sooner made in one country than it is imported or imitated 
in another; and as the material elements of the competition 
are growing equal, the supremacy must obviously go to the 
nation that can turn these clements to most account—the 
nation with the most vigorous, the most intelligent, the most 
productive working class. 

Mr. Rae quotes foreign and native testimony to the 
superiority of the British workman in perseverance, in 
machine-tending energy, in amount of supervision needed. 
In the main industrial energy is the fruit of due nourish- 
ment and due repose. ‘So far then as things have yet 
gone the shortest-houred people are the best workers.” 
The Englishman surpasses the highly paid American 
whose hours are longer, the Australian surpasses the 
Englishman. The moral is obvious. Let us reduce hours 
to the point where can be permanently maintained the 
maximum productiveness of the workers. As we have 
shortened our hours we have improved our competing 
capacity. 
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IS REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT A FAILURE? 
A JEREMIAD. 

Tus is the question which Mr. Auberon Herbert 
propounds in the New Review. “Is the hope of our 
century an illusion?” he asks. His answer is not 
reassuring. ‘he representative idea by which men once 
believed social existence was to be recreated and happi- 
ness finally secured, is, he declares, “dead; dead, past 
praying for, dead as a door nail.” “It can clear the 
ground of obstruction; it has in itself no powers of 
construction.” Of this lamentable disappointment he 
catalogues the reasons! 

“WO PAIRS OF SHOES FOR ALL THE NATION.” 

(1) A body of men cannot in any true sense be re- 
presented by one man. Agreement to be represented by 
one man is secured only by self-effucement; and it is 
external and superficial agreement at the best. How 
different are the educational questions men note and 
agitate about from those of the inner meaning, method 
and aims of education ! 

In all such self-effacement there is deep national loss. 
Under the true democratic creed no man should be self-effaced, 
no man should be sacrificed to machinery. Under our system 
four out of every five men are self-effaced and sacrificed. It is 
the penalty of constructing two pairs of shoes for all the nation 
and declaring that everybody must find his fit inone or the other. 


THE TYRANNY OF MACHINERY. 

(2) The second great defect inseparable from representation 
is that it forces organisation from a secondary and inferior 
position into the first and dominant position..... We have been 
learning far too much to shape our opinions to give effect to 
our organisations, instead of shaping our organisations to give 
effect to our opinions. . . . Under a representative system organi- 
sation is an essential part, from which there is no escape; .. 
and this machinery not only has the effect of compounding us 
into an untrue artificial whole, which is a very coarse and poor 
expression of the various forms of life and thought which 
make up the real whole, but it specifically fails in its own 
work and does not “ represent,” in the narrowest sense of the 
word. There are signs that this truth is now felt in the 

olitical world itself; and the next great change is likely to 
* the decision of questions by the direct public vote instead of 
by a house of Representatives. 
DELEGATE OR GOD-ELECT ? 

(3) What is the representative? A deiegate? Then 
he is a bit of badly-constructed machinery, so many 
incoherent mandates being mixed up in him. If he is 
not a delegate, then we have a democratic imitation in 
petto of the Divine right of kings. 

(4) How are we to discover the right little god-elect ? 

At present the method is, selection of the man who pro- 
fesses those opinions which find most favour, and who can 
most skilfully express them on a platform. Can this method 
yield satisfactory results? . . . Is it not quite certain that in 
many cases what is required will be professed ? But will men 
who profess for the sake of their own advantage make good 
little gods-elect ? . . . And yet under our system we almost 
force insincerity upon our representatives. 

DEMORALISATION EVERYWHERE. 

(5) Government must be carried on by two large 
parties or by groups of small sections. Both systems 
present hopeless difficulties. The second is more true to 
human nature, but makes continuity difficult. 

(6) The hopeless burden of work flung on the repre- 
sentative which is not to be staved off by devolution or 
decentralisation, results in “ demoralisation everywhere ” 
—to the Government to the representative individual. 

The system is wrong in theory, for a few men cannot 
represent many men: it breaks down in practice, for 
“there is no possible way in which the people can 


control the huge machinery which is to control on their 
behalf all the complicated affairs of life.” 
“A SORT OF POLITICAL INFLUENZA.” 

What then is the remedy? Ask, first, what is the root 
of the malady ? 

The value of representation to us has been that it has 
allowed us to continue to play the great game of power with- 
out actually breaking each other’s heads; it has been for us— 
compulsion made easy. But now comes the big question: is 
this fighting life of ours, for which we have thus used repre- 
sentation, good in itself? Is this compulsion of each other a 
true relation for reasonable human beings ? 

The article ends with the cheery belief 
that this present mania for compulsion of all kinds is merely a 
temporary mental ailment through which we are passing—a 
sort of political influenza—and that with returning health we 
shall shake off these sick fancies and discover a robuster and 
happier faith, believing once more in universal manhood and 
not in universal babydom. 


CHURCHMEN’S REPLY TO TOLSTOI. 

Four clerical guns open fire on Count Tolstoi in the 
New Review in reply to his bombardment of the Churches 
in the previous number. Considering the vehemence of 
the Russian’s attack, the churchmen show remarkable 
self-possession, and even generosity of temper. 

The Bishop of Ripon declares the Count to have 
“fallen into the snare of literalism of interpretation,” 
and asks: “ When the half-drunken husband is kicking 
his wife’s life out with his heavy hob-nailed boots, is it 
the part of Christian love to interfere or to stand idle 
by?” He quotes St. Augustine: “The principle ‘ resist 
not evil’ was given to prevent us from taking pleasure 
in revenge . . . but not to make us neglect the duty of 
restraining men from sin.” 

Archdeacon Srncnarr says in effect that how far so ever 
Tolstoi’s charges are true of the Greek Church, they do 
not apply to the Church of England. And Jesus loved to 
speak in paradox. 

Suffering belongs just as much to one class as another. So 
does idleness. Amongst the highly-educated classes idleness 
is strongly discountenanced. Heirs to great properties serve 
in the army or navy, or visit India and the Colonies for 
instruction. 

Rev. J. Rickasy, of the Society of Jesus, quotes 
Augustine and Thomas Aquinas to show that there must 
be always the inward readiness to resist not evil and to 
turn the other cheek, but not necessarily always the out- 
ward behaviour. Christ did not intend to subvert the 
teaching of Nature and of the Jewish law :— 

The Church allows of resistance to evil, as consonant with 
the mind of Christ, in all these several ways—war, under 
certain conditions ; criminal procedure, even to punishment of 
death; resistance to assault, with just enough of violence to 
repel the aggressor. 

Rev. J. G. Roarrs is more disposed to recrimination. 
The Count, in charging bishops and others with preaching 
lies to gain wealth and place, violates the law of love as 
much as some acts of physical violence. He charges 
the Count with material Communism and _ spiritual 
Anarchism. He does not see how in a world ruled on 
such principles “ there would be room for a cultured 
Count exercising a well-trained intellect in the pro- 
duction of interesting books.” He grants the Count 
scores heavily against the Churches on their attitude to 
war, and has a passing shot at “our own action in 
Matabeleland.” But as against the Count he argues, 
“that a Gospel of brotherhood, of which the crucified 
— Christ is not the foundation, is built upon the 
sands.” 
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IS SCOTLAND PLAYED OUT 
As a Frevp or Literary SUGGESTION ? 
Tuts is the question gravely propounded in a Scottish 


Review article on “Scottish Fiction of To-day.” ‘The. 


writer observes in almost all Scottish novelists a tendency 
“to look askance at, if not to shirk, Scotland of to-day, 
and to let their imagination have scope in the Scotland 
of yesterday, and still more of the day before yesterday.” 
He traces this tendency, among others, in Mrs. Oliphant, 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson, and Mr. J. M. Barrie. Of the last 
named the reviewer remarks, “ he has in fact to prove that 
he can be regarded as a novelist ’at all.” He then asks :— 


Can the reason for this declinature on the part of our 
novelists to deal with contemporary Scottish life be due to the 
fact that that life is so deficient in the elements of richness 
and picturesqueness as not to merit reproduction at all? If 
this be the truth, it amounts in effect to the humiliating con- 
fession that Scotland-—the Scotland of Scott and Galt and Miss 
Ferricr—is played out as a literary field. For the same thing 
cannot be said of tiction which deals with the leading pha-es 
and problems of present-day English life... . 

Must we then accept the humiliating conclusion that the 
reason why we have not to-day a Scottish fiction representing 
Scottish life in all its breadth, or even in such breadth as 
English life is represented in, say, “ Middlemarch” and 
“Robert Elsmere,” is that that life does not merit reproduc- 
tion? Must we admit that, so far as the great stream of 
literary tendency is concerned, Scotland is indeed but the 
knuckle-end of England? . . . Is Scotland to be nothing more 
than the happy hunting-ground of novelists in search of those 
“dear, queer, quaint types,” at present being idolised by 
English pilgrims to Kirriemuir ? 

THE LONDON AND OXFORD MONOPOLY, 


The reviewer reminds us that— 

A new writer of Scottish fiction, seeking above all things to 
traverse the main road of the national life, would labour under 
no slight disadvantages. The great fortresses of literature 
are in possession of London cliques and Oxford coteries. Any 
author who does not himself belong, or who has not critical 
friends belonging, either to the one or to the other, must have an 
uphill battle to fight... . At the present moment style in 
literature means to all intents and purposes good London or 
Oxford talk. . . . Those men and women who . . . occupy the 
front benches in politics, society, and literature are to be found, 
and can, therefore, be sketched, in London alone. 


THE DECLINE OF PROVINCIALISM. 


Nevertheless, the writer points out— 

The great majority of the novels which have become classics 
. . . deal with country life. . .. Nor should it be forgotten 
that latter day improvements in railway and telegraphic com- 
munication, if they have not absolutely abolished the Cheviots, 
have brought London nearer even to the smaller country towns 
of Scotland than it was to Manchester and Liverpool fifty years 
ago, . . . London is destined to become . . . a place of business 
and not of life. The decline of provincialism, and still more of 
provinciality, must follow as a matter of course. 


WHAT SCOTLAND STILL HOLDS. 


Scottish scenery still possesses a unique variety :— 

No doubt our country life lacks the repose that is to be found 
in Southern England—that repose which must ever be associated 
with Anglicanism. . . . But to seekers after “ quaint types,” 
Scottish country towns present more variety of life, more 
“ humour ”—embodied in individualities—than corresponding 
towns in England. Then Scotland, no less than England, has 
its absorbing “ questions.” . . . 

The nearest approach to an ideal Scottish novel—in the 
sense of a novel dealing with the larger realities of Scottish 
life—that has recently been published is, perhaps, “ My Ducats 
and my Daughter,” written by the Rey. Mr. Hay Hunter and 
Mr. Walter Whyte. 
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Scottish fiction, as it now is, possesses, according to 
the reviewer, directness and simplicity, a tendency not 
quite overcome to preach and moralise, and an inclina- 
tion on the part of the novelist “to regard himself as. 
above all things an artist.” “It has no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of fin de siécle Decadence.” 
“The latter-day gospels of sensuality and suicide have 
found no exponents on this side of the Tweed.” 





THE AMERICAN COPYRIGHT LAW. 
Two Years’ RESULTS. 


It is encouraging to know, from an interesting article 
in the January Forum by Mr. G. H. Putnam, that 
Americans are reaping the reward of their—somewhat 
belated—righteousness in renouncing the practice of 
literary piracy. 

The copyright law has (he says) secured substantial advan- 
tages for American book-buyers. In one class of literature 
only have the prices increased. The cheapest issues of current 
new fiction sell at forty cents or fifty cents in place of fifteen 
cents or twenty-five cents. 

But the get-up is much superior. The copyright law 
has also crushed out the disreputable editions of pirated 
fiction—mostly French or English trash—which once 
flooded the country. With this one exception, copy- 
righted foreign books have been reduced in price. Works 
of a high class, once limited to sale in Great Britain, are 
now planned to secure a market on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and are consequently offered at a lower price. 
There is also a great inerease of international under- 
takings, works, or series, and the cost of authorship 
being divided between two markets, they are sold ata 
lower figure or in superior style. 


AUTHORS DISAPPOINTED. 


Authors have been disappointed. American authors 
have found the British public more conservative and 
suspicious of American scholarship than they expected, 
and protracted depression in the book trade at home has 
checked British publishers’ enterprise. But sales of 
average American works have increased, and popular 
American writers—especially new novelists—have made 
very substantial gains. 

British authors have had keener disappointment, their 
expectations being greater. 

There has been, nevertheless, a substantial advance. The 
authors of the first rank (using the term simply for commercial 
importance) have certainly very largely increased the receipts 
from their American sales, while for authors of the second 
grade there has doubtless also been a satisfactory gain. 

The heaviest disappointment has overtaken Continental 
authors. The condition of manufacture in America and 
of simultaneous publication there is almost prohibitory 
in the case of works in foreign tongues. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, observes elsewhere 
in this number, there has resulted “an increased activity 
in the translation into English of works in the French, 
German, Italian, Russian, and Scandinavian languages.” 
Mr. Putnam thinks the complaint of the non-English 
writers just, presses for a speedy revision of the Act— 
first by a committee of experts—and advocates an exten- 
sion of the term of copyright, along with a repeal of the 
“ manufacturing” or protectionist clause insisted on by 
the American printers. He looks forward to the United 
States being “free to unite with the other civilised 
nations of the world in accepting the world-wide copy- 
right of the Berne Convention.” 
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HOW VOICE REVEALS CHARACTER. 
A Burnp Doctor's OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. James R. Cocker, M.D., who was deprived of sight 
in early infancy, supplies a singularly interesting array 
of facts and inductions on “ ‘Lhe Voice as an Index to the 
Soul,” to the January Arena. He began eariy, he tells 
us, to analyse his reasons for liking and disliking people, 
and found it was not from what they said or did to hin, 
but that it was a quality inherent in their voices which 
affected him. His subsequent study of voices has taug'it 
him that— 

In general, those of children show less of their real 
character than do the voices of adults. The voices of women 
are, as a rule, more difficult to read, becau-e they are naturally 
sweeter than those of men. These of the Northern races have 
less warmth and passion in them and are sterner than those 
of Southern races. 

THE VOICES OF THE NATIONS. 

Dr. Cocke’s classification of national voice-character- 
istics may be thus condensed :— 

The Scottish voice is whining, sad, and at the same time 
stern. The predominating qualities in the Irish tones are 
warmth, great emotional intensity, and, among the lower 
classes especially, a certain tone of fawning treachery, while 
among the better classes the voices show great strength of 
pian a warm kindliness, and a musical tone of refinement 

have never observed in any other nationality. The voices of 
the people of England vary much in different sc etions of the 
country. The cockney’s voice is usually flat and cxpression- 
less ; the peculiar harsh, brazen note of the Lancashire man 
has in it absolutely no expression of anything but vulgarity. 
There are three prominent types of voice among cultivated 
Englishmen—the exceedingly courteous, but cold quiet one, of 
which Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is typical; the kindly but 
egotistical voice, usually found among the better class of 
merchants and business men; and the cold, affected, sclf- 
assertive tone, of which Oscar Wilde is a representative. 

The voices of the French people, particularly of the women, 
impréss one first with their strength and loudness, and in the 
case‘of. the women with lack of softness, beauty, and tenderness. 
The voices of Spanish men are mostly cold and passionless ; of 
Spanish maidens, exquisitely beautiful; of the older women, 
chiefly proud. The national voice of Italy is at once musical, 
pleading, pathetic and childlike. The voices of the German 
people, although harsh, are usually kindly. One finds among 
the better class of the Viennese, the most musical and, above 
all, the most cultivated voices of any of the nations of Middle 
or Northern Europe. The voices of the Chinese vary in musical 
pitch less than those of any other nation I have studied ; one 
can get no idea of their real emotional lives from-their yoices, 
though they use more inflexions and intonations than any 
other people. 

Asking, Is there a typical American voice as well as 
accent ? Dr. Cocke enumerates various State qualities 
without describing a national voice. 

VOICES OF CRIMINALS AND COURTESANS. 

Passing to moral distinctions, he says that ‘among the 
more habitual and hardened criminals, you will find that 
the voice portrays, in its ever-varying mood, ever-chang- 
ing tone, the want of moral stability in the man.” 

I believe that I can tell the voice of a professionally bad 
woman under almost any circumstances. They are generally, 
musically speaking, pleasant, emotional, but unsympathetic; 
betraying an enormous amount of vanity and selfishness, and 
always showing an erratic, untrained mind. At the same time, 
I think these people have more ability to control their voices 
than any others I ever knew. .. . You ask if I have heard this 
type of voice in women who are not bad. Yes, modifications 
of it. Ihave heard in the voices of many women a rich, warm, 
amorous tone, which went too dangerously near the sensual. 

Race, national and climatic influences, all leave their unmis- 
takable imprint upon the voice. I have studied with a view 


to ascertaining what effect the passions and emotions have 
upon it; and I know that I can tell the voice of a villain 
wherever I meet him, also that of a sensual man; and again, 
a beautiful character is easily rec gnised in the sweet voice 
which is an index to the soul, as it rings forth from the life of 
the noble, the generous, the brave, and the true. I believe, 
tuo, that the voice has more to do with the misleading of 
mankind than has the face. 


HOW OUR FOREFATHERS DINED. 

Mvcu_ interesting information about Old English 
Cookery is supplied by an article in the Quarterly Review. 
The writer, in studying the service of the ancient dinner 
table, is greatly struck with the amount of ceremony 
which prevailed. The reason suggested is that the baron 
always dined before and with his vassals. 

Everything pertaining to the service of this table was con- 
ducted with a ritual of almost ecclesiastical minuteness. .. . 
In the execution of the manoeuvres, the advancing and 
retreating, the bows and genuflexions of the various attendants 
must have resembled the movements of a solemn dance. 

MEDIZVAL DISHES. 

For nearly all the “ made dishes” of medisval cookery, 
cooked meat or fish was “ hewed in gobbets” or “ ground all to 
doust,” and boiled into a kind of mash with broth, eggs, and 
either “sweet milk of almondys” or “sweet milk of kyne,” 
according as the dish was maigre or gras. For giving 
consistency to these messes, a special preparation of wheat- 
flour, called “ Amydon,” was made, by first steeping the flour 
in water and then drying it in a slow oven; and this was kept 
in stock. ‘Most dishes were flavoured indiscriminately with 
salt, sugar, ginger, pepper, cinnamon, and cloves, and other 
herbs and spices; and nearly all were coloured with saffron, 
sandal-wood, or some other vegetable dye. 

The writer mentions “a somewhat primitive joke 
common at City feasts,” which “ consisted in the placing 
of an enormous pant of custard in the middle of the table, 
into which the clown, at an unexpected moment, took a 
header.” A dish, we are informed, was called a “ trap,” 
and a pastry-case of any kind a “ coffyn.” 

TRANSITION TO MODERN WAYS. 


By the middle of the fifteenth century, the upper 
classes began to abandon the custom of feasting in the 
hall with their retainers, The sixteenth century was an era 
of great change in culinary matters, and produced a host 
of cookery books. ‘ Forks we know were not in general 
use until the seventeenth century, though, as early as 
the thirteenth, we find instances of gold and silver ones 
being kept for special purposes.” “ With the eighteenth, 
century, however, if not sooner, the old order of service 
finally disappeared,” and then “all the essential elements 
of a modern dinner were included in an entertainment 
of two full courses.” 

EVOLUTION OF THE PLUM PUDDING. 

The pudding has had a varied evolution. 

Until comparatively recent times, “ plum” pudding was 
only represented by minced figs, dates, prunes, raisins, and 
citron, either baked with custard in open dishes under the 
name of “torts,” or else boiled into porridge with bread- 
crumbs, wine, and spices, Combinations of rice, milk, and 
eggs, such as we should now call puddings, for a long time 
went by the name of “ Whitepots,” and the word pudding was 
principally applied either to mixtures used for “stuffing,” or 
to mixtures boiled in skins like sausages... Of the ordinary 
“suet” pudding or dumpling—a paste, that is, of flour and 
suet boiled to solidity in a cloth or basin—we find no mention 
made till early in the eighteenth century; and to the 
subsequent union of this suet pudding with the old-fashioned 
‘plum porridge,” the * plum pudding,” that crowning ‘triumph 
of English cookery, apparently owes its birth. 
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BRAHMS, PATTI, BILLROTH. 
ReMINIscENcEs BY Dr, HANSLICK. 

Dr. Epvarp Hanstick, who has been continuing 
“From My Life” for some months past in the Deutsche 
Rundschau, gives, in the January and February numbers, 
some interesting reminiscences of Wagner, Brahms, 
Adelina Patti, and many other well-known musicians and 
singers. 

BRAHMS, 


When Johannes Brahms came to Vienna, writes Dr. ° 


Hanslick, his compositions were only known to a very 
few; the great public only knew him from Schumann’s 
prophetic recommendations. His first piano pieces had 
greatly interested, but not satisfied, Dr. Hanslick. He 
was a young Hercules at the parting of the ways; but he 
chose the path of the classical composers, and after his 
Handel Variations and some other works had been given 
to the world, there was no further doubt. He proved 
himself a master who could clothe his own peculiar 
modern ideas in classical form ; and at the same time he 
was a pianist, with manly intelligent execution far above 
any gigantic technique. 

In manners, Brahms and Wagner differed as much as 
did their music. With almost clumsy modesty Brahms 
approached the piano or the conductor’s desk; un- 
willingly and shyly he responded to the stormy re-calls, 
and could not disappear again quickly enovgh, whereas 
Wagner seized every opportunity to address the public. 
Brahms talked little, and never about himself. When 
he settled in Vienna, Hanslick soon came into intimate 
relations with him, and like Mendelssohn and Schumann, 
he says, Brahms never uttered a single word in praise of 

imself, nor ever set a pen in motion in his own favour. 

e can, indeed, say with truth, “I possess honour but 
neither vanity nor ambition.” Never once has he said 
a word to Hanslick about his numerous Brahms articles, 
and the critic’s joy and surprise must have been very 
great when the composer dedicated to him his charming 
waltzes, piano duet, Op. 39. 

Brahms’s knowledge of musical literature is described 
as astounding. To-day it is a cantata by Heinrich Schiitz 
or a Bach work which lies open, to-morrow an opera 
by Boieldieu or Spontini, again a Haydn cr Mozart 
symphony, followed by a suite by Dvorak or Goldmark. 
He seems to know everything, but he cares least for 
opera music. Of modern operas he prefers “Carmen,” 
and regards Bizet as a great genius. In the book world 
he is almost as much at home as he is in the world of 
music. He not only has a great collection, but he knows 
all his books well, and after the poets his favourite 
reading is history. His good health and his sense of 
humour are delightful. With sixty years behind him, 
he cannot remember the slightest illness. To this day 
he undertakes walking tours as if he were a student, and 
sleeps as soundly as a child. 

PATTI, 


About the same time (1862-3) one of the most beautiful 
Italian voices resounded in Vienna for the first time. 
Moriz Strakosch, her brother-in-law and teacher, intro- 
duced Hanslick to Adelina Patti. She was living with 
her father and her faithful companion in a small retired 
private house in the Klostergasse. She was not yet the 
diva of the two worlds, nor yet the grande dame of later 
years. When Hanslick entered, he found her, a pale little 
girl in a red blouse, seated at the window and stroking 

er little dog Cora. She saw few people, and was still a 
half-shy, half-undisciplined nature-child, exactly what 
the French call sawvage. She had no interest in anything 
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outside the opera and her own parts; other musicians 
were interested in works in which they had no part, and 
in things which did not pertain to music entirely. 

In 1867, Hanslick was at Paris, and among the social 
evenings at which he “ assisted,” he describes a splendid 
soirée given at Adelina Patti’s elegant residence in the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées. 

BILLROTH. 

On his return from Paris, Hanslick first made the 
acquaintance of Theodor Billroth. Not that he was in 
need of a surgical hand, but he guessed what might be the 
object of so distinguished a visit. There was a musician 
as well as a surgeon in the visitor. In his house in 
the Alserstrasse, Billroth had a large music room, 
beautifully decorated, and here the best music and the 
best society soon became intimately associated. The 
great surgeon had always been an admirer of Brahms, 
and some of the composer’s chamber music was first 
played at his house; here, too, Saint-Saéns, Amalia 
Joachim, Georg Henschel, and many other eminent 
musicians, have given of their best. Billroth himself 
did not take any active part; he played the master of the 
house in the most amiable manner, and was the most 
attentive and most delighted listener. All the music 
world of Vienna flocked to his drawing-room, but the 
closest friendship existed between Brahms, Billroth, and 
Hanslick. Brahms composed, and Billroth and Hanslick 
played the pieces as piano duets as soon as they were 
arranged, or as they could be read from Brahms’s writing. 


A FREE MUSIC LIBRARY. 

To musicians, Leipzig is indeed classic ground. Last 
year the Conservatorium celebrated the jubilee of its 
foundation by Mendelssohn, for it was on January 16, 
1848, that the first programme of the Conservatorium was 
brought before the public. Last year also the Gewandhaus 
celebrated its 150th anniversary, the famous concert hall 
having been founded in 1743 by some sixteen enterprising 
private individuals; and in the summer the Opera House 
commemorated the 200th anniversary of its inauguration. 

The history of the celebrated Thomas-School dates back 
to the thirteenth century ; in 1722 Johann Sebastian Bach 
became Kantor, and many other great musicians have been 
connected with the old school.. Another institution of 
which Leipzig may well be proud is the museum of 
musical instruments, the collection of Paul de Wit, which 
was declared open to the public in the presence of the 
King of Saxony last summer. 

The latest addition to the musical treasures of Leipzig 
is, according to the Musical Standard of January 20th, 
a free music library, presented to the city by Herr C. F. 
Peters, the well-known music publisher. It is endowed 
with over 15,000 musical works, besides dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and other books of reference; and the 
rooms are decorated with | ortraits and busts of great 
composers. The countless amateur and professional 
musicians of this country would find such a library an 
inestimable boon, and it is to be hoped that some wealthy 
and benevolent individual will soon come forward and do 
for music in London what Mr. Henry Tate and others 
have so generously done for art and literature. 

Meanwhile, it should be added, some of our public 
libraries have opened music branches, that is, lending 
departments of music proper, as distinguished from 

literary works on music. Mr. James D. Brown, 


of Clerkenwell, who is specially interested in this 
subject, says that music is lent out in some thirty 
libraries, and in almost every case the result has ben 
eminently satisfactory. 





Asap 
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HIGH WAGES THE CAUSE OF CHEAP WORK. 


Tat low pay and long hours make labour really cheap 
is one of those fallacies which die hard, and are especially 
tenacious of life in minds proud of being thought prac- 
tical. Only the other day we found even Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’ declaring that “our rivals could produce 
more cheaply than we, owing to their longer hours of 
working and lower rates of wages.” There are many 
who simply will not believe that it pays the master 
well to pay his men well. They would do wisely to 
consider the comprehensive survey of facts and autho- 
rities presented in the Edinburgh Review under the head 
of.‘ The Economy of High Wages.” The writer reviews 
an American work of that title by Mr. J. Schoenhof, a 
widely travelled investigator of industrial questions, 
along with a German book on “The Relation of Wages 
and Working Hours to Work Done,” by Professor L. 
Brentano. Both authors, the academic man and the 
practical, answer in essentially the same way the ques- 
tion, What constitutes cheap labour? The high quality of 
labour, say they, which means highly paid, well-educated, 
and short-houred labour. With Adam Smith “ the 
axiom,” previously current, “ that low wages means cheap 
work,” cutirely disappears from the writings of English 
economists. Experience was against it. Contractor 
Brassey found that the cost of unskilled labour was the 
same all the world over; “what was saved in wages was 
lost in efficiency.” French and German and English 
Commissions endorse these views. In Prussian mines it 
has been proved that the output rose or fell with the 
rate of wages. } 


SHORTER HOURS, GREATER PRODUCTION. 


The shortening of the hours of labour was brought 
about in this country on physical and moral grounds, “ in 
the teeth of economists and practical men alike.” Not 
a single economist raised his voice in its favour. But the 
hard facts of experience have declared for the humani- 
tarians and against the economists and capitalists. 
Though wages are lower and hours longer, the cost of 
cotton spinning is greater in India than in England. 
“Well may Mr. Mundella say that the long hours of 
labour on the Continent are our chief protection against 
competition from that quarter.’ “Short hours are the 
explanation of American superiority in production.” 
Experience in all parts of the civilised world swells 


the chorus of agreement in the statement that shortened hours 
have resulted in greater production, and consequently have 
been to the gain of the employer as well as of the employed. 


TOW MACHINERY ELEVATES THE LOT OF LABOUR, 


That high wages and short hours of labour may and do go 
hand in hand with a low cost of production is now regarded 
as an economic truth proved by experience. «.. Ceteris 
paribus, in proportion as the labourer is well fed, well clothed, 
well housed, so will be the value of his labour, and his wages, 
therefore, it may be regarded as an investment by his employer, 
which will bring in a greater or a smaller return as they are 
on a liberal or a niggardly scale. 

The strain upon labourers grows greater as the use of 
machinery is extended and the motive power grows stronger. 
Qualities hitherto by comparison neglected come rapidly 
into demand. It is no longer muscular power which is the sole 
or the principal qualification; mental clearness, grasp and 
elasticity, moral self-control and trustworthiness, come more 
and more to take its place as characteristics of a valuable 
labourer; for the direction and control of machinery so costly, 
complicated, and delicate cannot he safely entrusted to the 
ordinary workman. Every year the number of spindles which 
& man supervises and the pace.of them grow greater, and. . . 
the growth of nerve-power necessary for work at such tre- 
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mendous pressure is possible only when the conditions of lifc 
are fayourable—in short, when wages are high. 

Low wages are found, as a rule, to go with ignorance, but it 
is the educated labourer who is really productive, and to whom., 
consequently, his employer is able and willing to pay high 
wages, 

WHAT IS NEEDED FOR THE FUTURE, 

High wages cheapen production in two ways. They make 
the labourer more efficient—he is stronger, more capable, morc 
. alert, and consequently the product of his labour is greater, 
increasing proportionately faster than the rise in wages 
They also provoke, and indeed necessitate, a constant growth 
in the productive power of machinery, and give the maximum 
of stimulus to the inventiveness of its makers. Short hours 
of labour produce similar results, for employer and employed 
are under every inducement to greater application on the one 
side and economies on the other, lest the volume of production 
should be lessened. And in proportion as wages rise, so does 
the demand for the products of industry rise also; for the 
working class ~i.e. the great majority of consumers—are able 
to purchase more. What, then, is needed in the present and 
the future? More light and air for production; the abolition 
of all restraints, protective or otherwise, upon exchange of 
commodities; the increase of competition everywhere. At the 
same time, no agency should be neglected which will help to 
increase the labourer’s efficiency. His home, his food, his sur- 
roundings should be jealously guarded; art schools, museums, 
libraries, all that goes to improve his mind, should be provided 

without stint. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS A DEBT, NOT A DOLE. 


Tue State has created old age distress; therefore the 
State is bound to relieve it. This is the point of a 
clever plea for old age pensions advanced by. Mr. M. 
J. Farrelly, of the Inner Temple, in the Internationaé 
Journal of Ethics. The State, he points out, has in the 
interests of the king and lord and trader brought about 
in England “ the dissolution of the family and the separa- 
tion of the family from access to the land.” It abrogated. 
family rights by the introduction of primogeniture, by 
allowing disposition of property during life, and disposi- 
tion of property by will, and by giving the creditor 
priority of claim to the widow and orphans. It broke 
up the manor, confiscated common lands, and allowed 
creditors to seize the villein’s land. The “emancipa- 
tion” of the villein was really his expropriation. The 
“separation of the family from capital” was thus 
brought about :—The State suppressed combinations of 
labour and it fixed wages. It lowered wages by Vagrant 
Acts and Poor Law, also by altering the incidence of 
taxation when it relieved landholders of military burdens. 
In the misappropriation of the lands of the monasteries 
and of the trade guilds the State suppressed endowments 
for the sick and disabled, and for the aged, the widow, 
and the orphan. 

The duty of reparation requires the State either to 
“replace the old or substitute a new support. The only 
new one possible is the State. The only old one which 
can be restored is the family.” The economic solidarity 
of the family must be restored, and its claims preferred 
to those of the usurer. Mr. Farrelly approves Mill’s sug- 
gestion to fix a limit to the amount of property which 
can be given or inherited rather than the system of com- 
pulsory division within the family. Old age pensions he 
demands as “a State duty of historic reparation,” but 
regards such a national endowment as a temporary 
remedy needed only in the interval before the complete 
restoration of the family system, and as a permanent 
security against the breakdown of the organisation of the 
family. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


WHAT KILLED HINDU SCIENCE. 

ScrencE in India, after having rapidly advanced, 
“eame to a dead halt and began to degenerate into 
fanciful fiction, not unmixed with superstitious folly. 
The keenness of perception, the accuracy of observation, 
and the acuteness of inductive reasoning, which marked 
the earlier stages of its growth, seem to have entirely 
disappeared after it reached its period of stagnation.’ 
Such are the statements which open an instructive article 
in the Calcutta Review, 


The only probable solution (proceeds the reviewer) is to be 
found in the rise of the schools of philosophy, especially of the 
Vedantic, the most popular among them. . . . That philosophy 
proved a curse to the country of its birth, so far as its material 
advancement was concerned. The supreme contempt it dis- 
played for things of this world and the perfect insouciance 
with which it taught men to view them, dealt a death blow to 
the progress of science. . . . The mind of man must be intro- 
spective, and must not be led away from its true pursuit by 
the unrealities of external nature. The Absolute Reality... 
formed the only fitting object for the Joygeée’s contemplation. 

’ 


“THE MOTHER OF INVENTION” ABSENT. 


Nature was cruelly benevolent to the Hindu, and_ his 
education accentuitcd the emasculating influences of this 
merciful malevolence. Nature supplied him all but gra- 
tuitously with the bare necessities of life, and his philosophy 
taught him to be content with the low standard of living that 
could thus be had without any serious cost of time or trouble. 
Nay, it went further—it ineulcated on him, with all the 
earnestness it could command, the duty of self-abnegation and 
self-mortification, abandonment of the pleasures of life, and 
apathy to creature-comforts and physical conveniences. 

Where observation of external nature was not necessary, 
some progress was, it is true, achieved by the Hindu. 

Grammar and Deductive Logic, which hardly stood in need of 
any practical basis, found favour with him, and were brouglit 
to a considerable extent to a state of maturity. Dr. Ballantyne 
has shown that Gautama carried the analysis of the svllogism 
to a greater perfection than Sir William Hamilton. But... 
logie met with the same fate in India as it had in medizyval 
Europe. 


PECULIARITIES OF HINDU MEDICINE. 


The scientific faculty thus lost has not yet been 
re-acquire). ‘Though the Medical College of Bengal was 
fouuded in the year 1833, medical science has been hardly 
indebted to its alumni for any addition to the already 
existing stock of knowledge.” Most candidates for 
University degrees markedly prefer the literary to the 
scientific courses. In the medical works under review— 


Primitive religions or metaphysical doctrines about cosmo- 
genesis and anthropogenesis have been mixed up with the 
truths of physiology and midwifery. ... It is confidently 
asserted, for instance, that the feet and the sense of sight owe 
their origin to fire, the skin to air, and the ear and the faculty 
of speech to ether, and this on no higher proof than that 
walking generates heat, that sight is only poss ble with the 
aid of light, that the skin is the organ of touch, and that the 
power of speech is one of the princip.1 means for the genera- 
tion of sound, while the ear is the medium for its conveyance. 

Nevertheless, some results of Aryan research harmonise 
with those of modern investigation. 

The main outlines of the theory of digestion and assimila- 
tion have also been shadowed forth in Hindu physiology. The 
secretion of different fluids for the purpose of digestion was 
not unknown to it. ... There are passages in the works on 
Indian medicine, which go to show that Hindu physiology was 
trembling just on the verge of a discovery which has placed 
the name of Harvey in the foremest rank of European 
scientists. 


159 
THE NEW MASTER OF BALLIOL. 


His “ Evo.ution or RELIGION” CRITICISED. 

Mr. R. M. Wentey, D.Se., contributes to the Scottish 
Review a criticism of Professor Edward Caird’s Gifford 
Lecture on “The Evolution of Religion.” Dr. Wenley 
describes his author as “the most persuasive philo- 
sophical teacher of this generation,” and as “the 
subtlest metaphysician of the day.” “No one,” he says, 
“has ever dealt with a similar mass of material so 
powerfully, skilfully, and reflectively.” “One cannot 
help rising from the perusal of the work a better man.” 
But the grave complaint is preferred against the Master 
of Balliol that—to put it in plainest English—he makes 
the facts fit his theory instead of making his theory fit 
the facts. This is the common vice of the school of 
Hegel, and Dr. Wenley, although refusing to dock+t Dr. 
Caird as a mere Hegelian, argues that he has not freed 
himself from the easily besetting Hegelian sin. “The 
history of religions receives too little attention, the 
translation of some of its incidents into the language of 
an intellectual naturalism claims too much.” 

IMPOS°S PRECONCEIVED RELATIONS. 

Having shown how the neglect of the psychological for 
the merely metaphysical method of investigation has led 
Dr. Caird to the partial misrepresentation of fetichism, 
Buddhism, and Judaism, Dr. Wenley overhauls his “ con- 
struction” of Christianity. 

The relations in which Christianity is expected to stand to 
other stages in the development of religion are preconceived, 
and the occurrences adduced, like the individuals portrayed, 
are skilfully found to arrange themselves as had been 
anticipated. ... To term it the “absolute” religion, in a 
metaphysical sense, is at once to desublimate it into a 
philosophy. ... In contradistinction, it may be submitted 
that Christianity does not start from an analytie of self- 
consciousness as revealed in man, but from a certain historical 
fact—the Person of Christ. 

Dr. Caird’s construction of the history of Christianity 
is, Dr. Wenley complains, almost wholly on tke lines of 
the obsolete Tiibingen School. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. Caird has permitted 
his view to be too exclusively coloured by the theological 
deductions of such writers as F. C. Baur and Biedermann. 

IS DIVORCED FROM HISTORICAL EVOLUTION. 

Dr. Wenley thus states his main criticism :-— 

The method applied appears far too subjective, and lacks 
elements which empirical research supplies. There is a certain 
emptiness in its constitution which application to historical 
phenomena does not fill up. It is too easily satisfied. .. This 
results from predominating attention to the inner principle of 
development at the expense of the outer factors, in which it 
is slowly, and with much retardation, being wrought out. 
Antitheses—simply because they are antitheses—have no 
power of origination, and the elementary conflict between 
self and not-self is hardly a key to all problems that arise 
down (sic) in the details of religious progress. No doubt the 
prevalent tendency of such a method is a derivative from 
Greek philosophy, and as modern religious doctrine is filled 
with Greek factors, a surprising harmony has been uncon- 
sciously pre-established. .. The metaphysical method readily 
finds its kin, but it passes by the unfamiliar or mistakes it for 
a friend. The conception of God, for example, as the unity of 
self and not-self is lost too completely in abstract logical 
relations to be adequate to an explanation of religious life or 
fervour. For the one is in essence theoretical, the other 
practical. . . This, indeed, is the central cause of our difference 
from Mr. Caird. His plan is divoreed from historical evolu- 
tion, and may be applied to develop doctrines which are framed 
in accordance with a preconceived idea and by aid of unf: ttered 
choice in the selection of materials... This intellectualism, 
together with the method peculiar to it, is as ‘partial as 
mysticism or moralism. 
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TWO BRITISH MUSICIANS. 
Dr. Hupert Parry. 

“An English Master” forms the subject of an 
article in the National Review for February. The writer 
finds the outlook interesting from the English point of 
view, inasmuch as there is good ground for the comforting 
belief that the long-looked-for renascence in English 
music has already dawned, and that we are at last about 
to enter on the splendid heritage of the Elizabethan era. 

“ MUSIC AND GYMNASTICS,” 

Dr. Hubert Parry is English. At Eton he was the best 
football-player of his time. At Oxford he appears to have 
paid a triple allegiance to athletics, history, and music. 

; For several years 
after leaving the 
University he had 
a desk at Lloyd’s, 
only devoting his 
leisure to study 
and to composi- 
tion, until he 
. finally adopted 
S music as his pro- 
fession, but his 
love of ships and 
of the sea remains 
with him to this 
‘day. He occupies 
a prominent posi- 
tion on the pro- 
fessorial staff of 
the Royal College 
of Music, and, 
apart from his 
achievements as a 
composer, he has 
managed to crowd 
a remarkable 
amount of work into his life of forty-five years. He has 
contributed to the “ Dictionary of Music,” he has examined 
and lectured outside the College, he has just published an 
elaborate and important work, “The Art of Music,” and 
his achievements in composition bear striking testimony 
to his industry and fertility. We have éantatas, oratorios, 
choral odes, instrumental and chamber music, songs, 
etc,, etc., all almost better known in the provinces than 
in London. 





DR. HUBERT PARRY. 
(From a plotograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


Sm GeEorGce Grove. 

Miss Flora Klickmann continues her charming series 
of sketches of British musicians in Sylvia’s Journal for 
February. Last month it was Sir Arthur Sullivan; this 
time it is the extraordinary carcer of Sir George Grove, 
Director of the Royal College of Music. 

THE ENGINEER. 

Under the title of “ Vignettes of Sir George and Lady 
Grove,” we are told that Sir George Grove was born at 
Clapham in 1820, and was educated in London and 
Glasgow with a view to his becoming a civil engineer. 
In 1841 he superintended the erection on Morant Point 
of the first cast-iron lighthouse, and three years later a 
similar one was built under his direction at Bermuda. 
He also took an active part in the construction of the 
Britannia Bridge at Bangor, and in the laying out of the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway. In 1849 he became 
Secretary to the Society of Arts; he rendered valuable 
assistance to the Great Exhibition of 1851; and when the 
building was removed to Sydenham, he ‘accepted the 
responsible position of Secretary. 


OF REVIEWS. 


LITERARY PROCLIVITIES. 

His literary inclinations drew him into fresh fields of 
action. A gigantic undertaking was the compilation of 
the work known as Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 
The keen interest he took in Bible lands led him to exert 
his influence towards the formation of the Palestine 
Exploration Committee, and he was Secretary to this 
Society for several years. For years he edited Macmillan’s 
Magazine, and the first of his colossal ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Musie and Musicians” was issued in 1878. For this 
work he himself wrote some of the longest and most 
important biographies, besides over a thousand of the 
shorter articles. Special reference must also be made 
to his analysis of great orchestral works in the Crystal 
Palace programme books and elsewhere. This unseen 
power, in unique little paragraphs, containing analytical 
remarks on historical facts concerning the works per- 
formed, and signed “ G.,” steadily diverted the taste of the 
public from the waltzes and fantasias on operatic airs, to 
the unrivalled concerts of classical music conducted by 
Mr, August Manns. 

THE MUSICIAN. 

The story of the discovery of the Schubert MSS. reads 
like a romance, and, unfortunately, is too long to be 
inserted here. In 1881, Sir George was chosen Director 
of the new Royal College of Music, and his work in that 
institution is too well known to need more than a passing 
reference. A warm unbroken friendship has_ existed 
for upwards of thirty years between Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Sir George Grove. The late Dean Stanley was 
another friend te whom Sir George was deeply attached. 
The most striking characteristic of Sir George is his 
amazing capacity for work ; that alone would be sufficient 
to distinguish him as one of the remarkable men of the 
century. Although he is but an amateur in music, 
musicians in the New World, as well as in the Old, defer 
to him. His desire is to be of service to those who may 
come in his way. “Why are we in the world, if not 
to help one another? Where would be the advantage in 
my knowing a little more than you do, if I did not use 
that knowledge to assist you over the rough places in 
your work?” Again, “It’s dogged as does it” is the 
motto he gives to his pupils when they are disappointed 
with their work. Lady Grove is, to use her own words, 
most unmusical. ‘Not that I actually dislike music ; 
but I should be quite happy if I never heard another 
note as long as I live.” 


Geography in 1893. 

THE Revue Francaise de ?Etranger et des Colonies, an 
excellent geographical magazine, has now become a 
monthly. Founded in 1875, it is in its nineteenth year, 
and is now edited by M. Georges Demanche and M. 
Edouard Marbeau. The January number contains 
M. Maunoir’s paper on the Geographical Year 1893, 
and gives an interesting account of the labours of French 
explorers in various parts of the globe. An article on 
Brazil, and another on the Canadian Census of 1891 
from the French point of view, are also worthy of 
mention. 

OnE remark by Mr. Stanton Coit in the International 
Journal of Ethics is worth quoting and laying to 
heart :— 

The true and abiding social settlement, that which will 
succeed and render unnecessary the University Settlement, 
will be one of educated families Whole families must and 
will feel “the subjective necessity for social settlements.” 
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THE PERSIAN ‘‘GARDEN OF ROSES.” 

Sm Epwin ARnNoLp contributes to Longman’s, “ faith- 
fully translated” by him from the. Persian, the “ First 
Gateway of the Garden of Roses” or Gulistan of Sédi. 
This poet and moralist is said to have lived from 1175 to 
1292 A.p., and to have only begun writing his great works 
when ninety years old. The Gulistan is a mélunge of 
prose and verse, which Sir Edwin renders “ prose into 
prose, verse into verse.” The first Gateway is made up 


of tales interspersed by shrewd aphorisms, such as, 


“‘ Whoso hath washed his hands of life, will utter what- 
soever is in his heart; ” “ A lie for the sake of merey is 
better than the truth for the sake of mischief.” The 
second story, which is the shortest, may be given :— 

THE ROLLING EYES OF THE ROYAL CORPSE. 

One of the kings of Khorasan saw in a vision Sultan Mahmud 
Sebuktigin, a hundred years after his death, when all his body 
was fullen to fragments, and he had become dust, excepting 
his eyes. Those were still rolling round and round in the 
eye-pockets, and gazing everywhere. From the attempted 
interpretation of the king’s dream all the Hakima retired, 
helpless. But there was a Darwesh, who, making obcisaunce, 
explained it, saying: “His eyes do goggle yet, because his 
kingdom is in the lands of others.” 

Many a lord hath been shovelled away, 
Leaving no trace upon earth to-day ; 

The proud old carcases under the stones, 

The grave hath eaten their last little bones; 
But the name of Nushirwan, from year to year, 
Lives for his largesses, happy and dear. 

Oh, king! do good! fetch profit from breath, 
Before they say *’Tis thy day of death!” 


THE DRIFT OF AMERICAN LETTERS. 

“ Directions and Volume of Our Literary Activities ” 
is the title of an instructive paper in the January Porum 
by Mr. A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress. He observes 
“a strong drift toward new methods of reaching the 
public mind.” 

TH& GROWTH OF THE MAGAZINE. 

The great fact is the phenomenal growth of the maga- 
zihe. Literary magazines have grown from 428 in 1883 
to 1,051 in 1893. Technical magazines have increased in 
yet larger proportion. 

The salient fact that the periodical press absorbs year by 
year more of the talent which might otherwise be expended 
upon literature of more permanent form. . . has both its good 
and its evil results. On the one hand, the best writing ability 
is often drawn out by magazines and journals... . On the 
other hand, writers capable of excellent work often do great 
injustice to their reputations by producing too hastily articles 
written to order, instead of the well-considered and ripe fruits 
of their literary skill... . 

The abler articles written for periodicals are more condensed 
and full of matter in speedily available form, than the average 
book of the period. ... The experience of librarians shows 
that the most sought-for and most useful contributions to the 
elucidation of any subject are frequently found, not in the 
books written upon it, but in the files of periodicals. . . . The 
pronounced tendency toward short methods in every channel 
of human activity is reflected in the constantly multiplying 
series of periodical publications. 

LITERARY SYNDICATE AND SHORT STORIES, 

The publishing activities of the times are taking on a certain 
vo-operative element which was not formerly known. The 
“literary syndicate” has been developed by degrees into one 
of the most far-reaching agencies for popular entertainment. 
The taste for short stories, in place of the ancient three-volume 
novel, has been cultivated even in conservative England, and 
has become so widespread in the United States that very few 
periodicals which deal in fiction at all are without their stories 
begun and finished in a single issue. 


“ COMPILATION RATHER THAN CREATION.” 

In the field of book literature tiere appears a marked 
tendency towards the reproduction of standard authors, and 
this may be hailed as a wholesome symptom both of the public 
taste and of the judgment of publishers which caters to it. In 
general terms it may be said that this is an age of compilation 
rather than of creation. 

Mr. Spofford notes among the most prolific kinds of 
publication in 1893, books on the World’s Fair, on 
currency, finance, and other economics, and on local 
history and genealogy. ‘Trashy novels have decreased, 
Publications registered for 1893 exceeded by some 3.000 
those for 1892, when they numbered 54,735 against 22,915 
in 1882. 


ARE WE CRUEL TO THE OLD? 

“OLD age is happy everywhere, save in England.” 
These words spoken by a Frencliwoman seem to have 
set Mrs. Crackanthorpe, who has just been championing 
the Revolt of the Daughters—on the yet more chivalrous 
task of espousing in the Contemporary “ The Plaint of the 
Old.” The French critic insisted—- 
your old, they never leave off complaining. With us it is not 
so. They live with us. They are gay. They are not a 
burden. They sit and watch le jeu de la vie when they can no 
longer take a hand, and they are content and happy. With 
you they live apart and alone. Servants tend them. If they 
are rich they have the extravagant joys of companions and 
lap-dogs. It is terrible. 

Mrs. Crackanthorpe endeavours thus to voice “the 
root-idea underlying the monotonous, often querulous 
erv of the old”: 

Though their ereature comforts are well looked after, 
influenza and chills kept at bay, gout and rheumatism 
severely dealt with and dieted, they are left wholly to 
themselves. Thus their mental lowliness becomes well-nigh 
intolerable. Quite conscious are they, too, that in the eyes of 
their successors, who are so competent not only to create a 
new heaven and new earth every first day of the week, but 
also to apply for the post of universal director should a vacancy 
oecur, they have done their work badly. The younger 
generation has so pronounced, and from that there is no 
appeal. And yet they feel that amid the thick darkness 
preceding the advent of their young conquerors, they have 
done their level best. What is the return they get? Open 
censure, indeed, is not meted out to them; they are not 
deemed worthy of such serious treatment. Their return is of 
the negative sort, good-humoured non-recognition 

They may be a trifle tiresome; long-winded they certainly 
will be, .. . yet not to be tender with these infirmities, to 
refuse to hearken to them, to deal them out smiling indiffer- 
ence . . . is simply heartless treatment. 

Very beautifully does the writer plead for sympathy 
and fellowship with the old, and for the effort to make 
them feel that they are still welcome and needed guests 
at the feast of life. “The spirit of reverence for the old 
is, say our hostile critics, exchanged in Eugland to-day 
for the spirit of careless pity.” The influence of such 
writings as Mrs. Crackanthorpe’s will help to reverse the 
process. 

But, she insists, the old must not forget that they 
have duties, too. They must cast out the demon of 
pessimism. 

To the banale and eternal question, How are you? the wise 
old man allows himself but one answer: [ am very well. 
Almost as important and almost as much neglected is the care 
for personal appearance. After sixty, vanity of the person 
should be carefully cultivated. After sixty, coxcombry in a 
man and coquetry in a woman become cardinal virtues. 

And the old must be willing to learn from the younger 
generation, 




















CLEMATIS AND IVY. 
UnrusLisHeD Letters of GEORGE ELIOT. 

Wira the January number Pozt Lore has now entered 
on its sixth year. Most prominent among the New Year's 
contributions is “ Clematis and Ivy: a Record of Early 
Friendship,” which is further explained as extracts from 
unpublished letters of George Eliot. Three instalments 
of these letters will be published, and Mr. Wm. G. Kings- 
land, who has procured them for Poet Lore, writes :— 

These letters of George Eliot’s are very interesting, and 
there is no doubt as to their authenticity. They have been in 
the hands of the lady to whom they were addressed until a 
year or so ago, when her representative sold them for a goodly 
number of pounds sterling, and no extracts have as yet been 
published; indeed, until they were sold, their existence was 
unknown. 

On September 17, 1840, George Eliot, writing to Miss 
Lewis, says :— 

You must know I have had bestowed on me the very pretty 
cognomen of Clemat’s, which in the floral language means 
“mental beauty.” I cannot find it in my heart to refuse it, 
though, like many other appellations, it has rather the appear- 
ance of a satire than a compliment. 

The writer did not mention that she too has designated 
the bestower by a like “ pretty cognomen,” no hint being 
given in her letter to Miss Lewis that among her friends 
was a certain “ Patty,’ whom it delighted her to call 
“Tvy.” But so it was, and Clematis and Ivy wrote to 
each other of their joys and sorrows, aspirations and 
desires, with no anticipation on the part of either that 
in due course Clematis would be in the front ravk of 
English novelists, and that after the lapse of some fifty- 
three years, sixteen of her letters to Ivy would be so'd 
to a London Jittérateur. They are written on thin gilt- 
edged paper, all in the handwriting of George Eliot, 
some few of them signed ‘ Mary Ann,” or “ Mary Ann 
Evans,” and the rest “ Clematis.” 

The following letter, continues Mr. Kingsland, shows 
that life was full of meaning to this woman, even in her 
teens, and it is a fair sample of the rest :— 


The Bower of Clematis, July 30th, 1840. 

My Dear Ivy,—If you knew how the tendrils of your 
Clematis have been twisted out of their natural inclination, 
you would not wonder that she should concentrate all her sap 
for her own support under this rack-like process, and thus 
become stunted instead of stretching out a branch to clasp even 
her Ivy. At length, however, she invites her fellow-creeper 
(rather humbling by-the-bye that they must both. be- called 
parasitic plants) to try whether the same soil and air will suit 
the constitution of cach. Without all travesty, dear Patty, if 
you can venture an experiment on Griff and its presiding 
nymph, I shall be glad to welcome you hither. . . . There is 
an enchanting air of mystery about your note, dear Ivy; you 
thought, I suppose, that you had shrouded your secret in the 
fashion of a Turkish lady, but I can tell you it wore only the 
thin gauze that tempts one to pry more closely. S» some lord 
of the forest, some giant oak or elm, has discovered that Ivy has 
just the qualifications to make wedded bliss more than a 
dream! I perfectly agree with his oakship—for what should 
a wife be if not faithful, devoted, clinging to the last, even 
when the rich boughs that make the oak’s beauty in the eyes 
of all beside, are leafless and withered ? And what, moreover, 
if not of vigorous and fibrous mental contexture, conjoined 
with apparent fragility, lightness, and elegance? Shall I not 
do to write your epithalamium? . . . . Come and blow on me 
and wrench the sorrowful weeds that nearly choke my stream. 
Send me that honeyed word Yes, and you will gladden ycur 
drooping CLEMATIS, 
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““THE INCARNATION OF ENGLISH DISSENT. 

“GrorcE Extot was the living incarnation of English 
Dissent.” So declares Madame Belloc in a most interest- 
ing comparison, contributed to the Contemporary, ot 
“ Dorothea Casaubon and George Eliot.” 

She had “ Chapel” written in every line of the thoughtful, 
somewhat severe face; not the flourishing Dissent of Spurgeon 
or Parker, or the florid kindliness of Ward Beecher, or the 
culture of Stopford Brooke, but the Dissent of Jonathan 
Edwards, of Philip Henry, of John Wesley as he was ultimately 
forced to be. Her horror of a lie, her unflinching industry, 
and sedulous use of all her talents, her extraordinary courage 
—evyen her dress, which, spend as she might and ultimately 
did, could never be lifted into fashion, and retained a certain 
quaint solemnity of cut and gesture like an cighteenth-century 
diction applied to clothes—everything about her, to me, sug- 
gested Bunyan in his Bedford prison, or Mary Bosanquet 
watched by Fletcher of Madeley as she bore the pelting of the 
stones in the streets of Northampton. No one has ever before 
said this. so far as I know; no one has ever attempted to 
describe her as I saw her in her younger years, but I think I 
saw the truth. 

Referring to her relations with Mr. Lewes, Madame 
Belloe proceeds :— 

That George Eliot should have chosen her own part and 
created in her own mind a moral code which covered her action 
—that Ican understand. It would be unjust to judge her by 
a Christian law which she repudiated. But why, in the exercise 
of this amount of moral liberty, she should have idealised and 
finally almost worshipped Mr. Lewes, is one of those problems 
before which those who know the inner wheels of London life 
in the Fifties may well stand confounded. 


TALES ABOUT TENNYSON. 
In Temple Bar appear certain “ Early Recollections of 
Tennyson,” from the pen of Mrs. Brookfield, the wife of 
Brooks—for they call’d you so that knew you best— 
Old Brooks—who loved so well to mouth my rhymes. 


“The exceeding dignity and seriousness of Tennyson’s 
usual demeanour” made his “ frequent flasfies of amuse- 
ment” the more welcome, she says :— 

On one occasion, after they had left Cambridge, my husband 
remembered dining with Tennyson, George Venables, and 
others, at the Reform Club. After dinner, Tennyson persisted 
in rest ng his feet on the table. His friends remonstrated in 
vain, until one of them said: “Take care, Alfred, they will 
think you are Longfellow.” Down went the feet. 

In 1855, the writer was on a visit to the Ashburtons 
in Hampshire. A large party was in the house. 

Tennyson also arrived, and, I think, only the next day, the 
first copy of his latest poem, “Maud,” was forwarded to him. 
We were, all of us, of course eager to hear his new poem read 





aloud by himself, and he most kindly agreed to gratify us. 


But there were difficulties to be got over. Carlyle and his 
wife were amongst the guests, and it was well known that he 
could not endure to listen to anyone reading aloud—not even 
to Alfred Tennyson. 

Carlyle was accustomed to take an early walk daily, and to 
be accompanied by an appreciative companion. What was to 
be done? All the visitors in the house were presumably 
anxious to listen to Tennyson’s delightful reading. Lord and 
Lady Ashburton were kept waiting, chairs had been arranged 
in a quiet sitting-room; the visitors (ourselves amongst the 
number) were taking their places. Alfred was rady. So was 

Jarlyle—in the hall, waiting for a companion in his walk— 
and evidently he would not stir without one. It was quite an 
anxious moment. We each probably wondered which of us 
would volunteer to leap into the gulf, as it were, like Quintus 
Curtius of old. At length, to our great relief, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith generously stepped forward, and joined the philosopher, 
whilst we remained to listen with enthralled attention to the 
new words of the poet. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A MOUNTAINEERING QUEEN. 

ALP-cLIMBING women, it is too generally supposed, 
belong to the English-speaking race and the robust 
middle-class. Mrs. E. '. Cook vividly describes to us in 
the English Mlustrated the adventures of an Alpiniste 
who is neither bourgeoise nor English, nor any other than 
her Majesty the Queen of Italy. According to Mrs, Cook, 
who has met her in the heights :— 

The Alps have no more deyoted lover in any land than her 
Majesty Queen Margherita... . King Humbert has inherited 
his father’s love of Alpine sport ; and when he betakes himself 
to his shooting-box at 
Aymaville, in the Val 
d’Aosta, or to the hunt- 
ing country of Cogne or 
Charvensod, the Queen 
retires to the neighbour- 
ing Val de Lys, and 
revels, on her part, in 
mountain excursions. 
Here she can be free as 
air, and escape from the 
-eares of state and of 
pageantry. The peasants 
dolise her. 

During her fifty days’ 
‘stay at Gressoney Queen 
Margherita often dons 
athe costume of the val- 
fey. ... The costume 
consists of a bright red 
cloth skirt made very 
full and reaching to the 
-ankles, and a bodice of 
the same over a white 
linen chemisette with 
full sleeves. . . . The 
dress and the colour are 
-alike in rich and poor, 
from the baron’s daugh- 
iter to the peasant, but 
it is the embroidery and 
the pins that tell the 
tale. 

We often met’ her 
walking .. . the Queen 
in the pretty costume of 
ithe valley before referred 
to—the two ladies in 
sober black. ‘Iwo gen- 
darmes often followed 
the Queen at a respect- 
ful distance; indeed, 
they must have had 
plenty to do to keep up 
with her, for she walks 
with a good swinging 
English stride, not at all 
like most of her country- 
women... . The gentle- 
‘men of her Majesty’s 
suite are sometimes hard 
put to it to follow her. 
One of them gave us one 
evening a plaintively comic description of how the Queen, 
indeed, would go out of her way to search for difficulties should 
none occur en route, and would take to the rocks hand over 
hand, just for pure love of climbing—while the suite, by all the 
-tules of etiquette and of gallantry, were bound to follow ! 

The Queen last August, officially as prima <Alpinista 
-@ Italia, “opened” a hut built for science and refreshment 
-on the summit of Signal-Kuppa, by spending the night 
*there. Twice during last year the Queen set out on ice 
-expeditions. On the first expedition her Majesty camped 
-out in the snow and ice for three nights. 





Mesen bach 
QUEEN MARGHERITA. 


(From a photograph by Alessandri Brothers, Rome.) 
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STORIES ABOUT DEAN STANLEY. 

Mr. Protuero’s “Life of Dean Stanley” has almost 
made the charming old ecclesiastic live again in the 
reminiscences it has called up in a great number of the 
reviews and magazines. 

TWO BOYS WHO COULD NOT LEARN ARITHMETIC. 

A. K.H. B., in a bright and chatty paper in Lonyman’ss 
tells these two stories among others :— 

In September, 1824, young Stanley was sent to a preparatory 
Seaforth ... taught by Mr. Rawson the parish 

He was bright and clever, but he could not lear. 
arithmetic. The biv- 
grapher does not know, 
what I have heard Stan- 
ley say, that Mr Raw- 
son declared that Arthur 
was the stupidest boy at 
figures who ever came 
under his care, save only 
one, who was yet more 
hopeless: being unable 
to grasp simple addition 
and multiplication. But 
while Stanley remained 
unchanged to the end, 
the other boy was to de- 
velop a mastery of arith- 
metic altogether pheno- 
menal. He was to be the 
great Finance Minister 
of after years, Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who 
could’ make a Budget 
speech enchaining. The 
future Premier was a 
good deal Stanley’s sen- 
ivr, but they met. The 
boy’s judgmentis, “ He is 
sovery good-natured,and 
1 like him very much.” 

HOW THE ESSAYS AND 

REVIEWS CAME TO BE. 

Noone has everrelated 
how the book came: to 
be at all. I remember 
well how Jolin Parkcr 
the younger told me, that 
when theseries of Oxford 
and Cambridge Essays 
which that house pab- 
lished e:me to a elose, 
they had two or three 
essays on hand, paid for. - 
So, insteal of casting 
them aside, old Mr. Par- 
ker thought they might 
as well get a few more 
and make up a volume. 
This was done. The out- 
ery was tremendous, 
But it sod the book as 
the Oxford Essays never 
sold. 


Interesting to Lanternists. 

Two little magazines, Andliga Hemligheter and Unitarisk 
Tidskrift, have been started in Gothenburg by an amateur 
editor, Mr. J. A. Dalén, formerly of the Scandinavian 
Seamen’s Mission, West Hartlepool. And, apropos of 
that, it may interest the members of our Magic Lantern 
Parliament to Jearn that the S:andinavian Sailors’ Church 
at Hartlepool owes its existence mainly to the proceeds 
of the lantern services given, with that end in view, by 
this energetic ex-seamen’s missionary. 


school at 
clergyman. 
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WHY IS AMERICAN LITERATURE FADING? 

Tuat American literature is fading Mr. Sydney G. 
Fisher has no manner of doubt. Writing in the January 
Forum, he laments that, though once there was “a 
literature of genius” produced in America, and nearly 
all in Massachusetts, the men who produced it are, all 
but one, dead, and have left no successors.. All these 
men—Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Hawthorne, Poe, 
Emerson, Irving, Prescott, Motley, Lowell, Channing, 
Bayard Taylor, Holmes, and a few others—were born 
between 1780 and 1825. 

But since 1825 no man has been born who can for one 
moment be compared to them in point of literary genius, 
although in England at least a dozen men have been born 
since 1825 who are recognised as men of genius, and who 
continue the line of English literature. 

During the forty-five years mentioned American men 
of letters regularly succeeded each other—as regularly as 
is the case in England; American literature was complete 
in poetry, romance, oratory, philosophy, theology. But 
since 1825 America has only produced in eminence story- 
tellers, of whom only Mark Twain and Bret Harte are at 
all comparable with the old order. The men of the old 
order wrote early, were strong and aggressive; their 
suecessors Jabour in youth only to bring forth a mouse in 
middle age. ‘They have neither strong nor varied 
powers, and show the inevitable mark of decay by being 
compelled in almost every instance to fall back on some 
form of journalism.” 

DRIED UP BY FOREIGN INVASION. 

What is the cause of the change? America is 
wealthier, better eclucated, more enlightened, reads and 
buys books widely. 

Most of the conditions seem favourable to literature of a 
high order. The only difference that can be discovered 
between the present and the period before 1825 is the change 
in the homogeneousness of the population, which was then 
purely native and is now more than half forvign. 

Massachusetts was founded by immigrants of pure English 
stock who arrived between the years 1620 and 1640. After 
1640. as is well known, Massachusetts received no more 
immigrants even from England. From that time her develop- 
meht was entirely a native growth. 

Modern immigration only in 1820 became important 
enough for the Government to feel the necessity of taking 
statistics of it. 1830 is the date usually fixed upon for 
the beginning of its effects. ‘ Massachusetts has now 
50 per cent. of her population foreign, and the foreign 
element is principally Irish and French Canadian.” 

Unity and homogeneousness in a people aro, Mr. 


Fisher argues, essential elements in the development 


of a true literature. “The two nations of antiquity to 
which we owe most are the Jews and the Greeks. .. . 
and they were of all peoples the most thoroughly 
homogeneous.” ‘‘ Literature of genius is not the ex- 
pression of the man who writes it. It is the expression 
of the deep united feeling of his people.” Mr. Fisher 
answers affirmatively the question he has put at the head 
of his paper, “Has Immigration dried up our Literature?” 
Ife evidently does not share Bismarck’s belief in the 
superiority of a Sammel-Volk, or people of a mixed stock. 
THE AMERICAN PULPIT SINKING. 

Rev. G. M. Royce, writing in the same number of the 
Forum, on “The Decay of the American Pulpit,’ may be 
cited as witness for Mr. Fisher. Mr. Royce quotes the 
Commissioner of Education to the effect that the number 
of trained men in American puipits to-day is no greater 


- than it was twenty years ago, althongh the number of 


Christian ministers has kept pace with the enormous 
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increase in the population. He quotes an episcopal pro- 
fessor to show that applicants for admission to ministeria? 
schools are “of an inferior order of intelligence.” 

DRAWN BY THE SCIENTIFIC FLY. 

Mr. Royce suggests as causes: (1) the crude endeavour 
of the pulpit to deal with every new fashion of scepticism 
as it arises; (2) the prevalent notion among the clergy 
that their chief business is to entertain and amuse; (3) a 
feeling abroad that preachers are impostors, teaching 
what they do not believe; (4) preaching on the “ topics 
of the hour”; (5) deepest root of all—the lack of spiritual 
vision. The American pulpit needs such an awakening 
as Coleridge gave the Inglish pulpit in establishing the 
rights of Intuition. Mr. Royce is kind enough to say, 
‘“‘ The spiritual power of the English Church has seldom 
been stronger than at the present moment. The very 
best minds of England are to be found in its pulpit... . 
The English pulpit cannot be drawn by the scientific fly.’” 


THE HISTORY OF ‘‘ THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS.” 
A curious bit of peculiarly British development is 
described by the Quarterly Review it an article on the 
“Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds.” The writer 
explains that a Crown Steward is the custodian of one of 
the Manors or Hundreds or Honors belonging to the Royal 
demesne. The manor is the Anglo-Saxon township Nor- 
manised. Hundreds were aggregations of townships 
within a given shire. The abuses perpetrated by many 
of the stewards led to the successive reduction of their: 
numbers and powers, until under Charles II. all 
stewardships were, with a few exceptions, abolished, 

One of the few Crown Stewardships which survived the 
clean sweep made by. the Merry Monarch was that of “the 
three Hundreds of Chiltern in the county of Bucks, that is to 
say, Stoke, Desborough, and Bonenham.” The Chi!tern Hills: 
pass right through the county from Tring in Hertfordshire te» 
Henley in Oxfordshire, and two out of the three Hundreds are- 
immortalised in the names of Stoke Pogis and Burnham. 
Beeches. From earliest Norman times this union of Hundreds. 
had been “in the hands of the Lord the King.” 

Sequestrated and sold under the Commonwealth, it. 
reverted to the Restored Crown, and. appears to have: 
been leased from 1679 to 1710 by one Thomas Doyley, 
who is its last —— bond fid: steward. 

WHEN FIRST A CONVENIENT FICTION. 

The Place Act, passed in Queen Anne’s reign, requiring: 
M.P.’s on becoming place-holders to vacate their seats, 
was not held to apply to Royal stewardships until 1740. 
The decision then made seems to have suggested the idea 
of utilising Crown stewardships as a means of enabling- 
members to resign. 

It was not till the year 1750 that this ingenious “ constitu- 
tional fiction” came irto practical working. In that year, the 
stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds was conferred upon 
Mr. John Pitt, M.P., solely in order to vacate his seat. It was« 
next granted in 1753, and has been in constant use for the 
same purpose ever since. 

At first, the bestowment of the liberating stcwardship- 
was made a matter of party favour ; and the Government in: 
office refused so to oblige members of the Opyosition. Lord 
North seems to have been the last member who upheld 
the bad practice. In 1858 its bestowal was made subject 
to the control of the House of Commons. In 1861 the- 





words expressing honourable confidence in the recipient 
were struck out of the warrant. It is a difficult question 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer can refuse the 
stewardship to any applicant. The reviewer expeets that 
the liberty of resignation, without resorting to this 
ancient fiction, will soon be granted. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MODERN JEWS ON JESUS OF NAZARETH. 

Mr. JacosB VoorsaNnGceEr, who claims “without fear of 
criticism or contradiction” to represent the modern 
Jewish standpoint, gives in the January Overland 
Monthly his “ View of Jesus of Nazareth.” Christianity 
is,’ he says, “a system that he fully understands as a 
religion, but fails to comprehend as a theology.” 

THE TWO PORTRAITS, 

He compares the traditional with what he conceives to 
be the real portrayal of the Christ :— 

Shorn of all theological attributes, divested of his Greck 
garments, disrobed and appearing in the strong light of history, 
the majestic character and figure of the Nazarene are intelli- 
gible enough to a Hebrew. The earliest Greek and Roman 
pictures of the Christ represent him as bare-headed, crowned 
with the nimbus, enveloped in a long flowing robe, bare foot or 
sandaled, with a gentle, dreamy face, every line of which is an 
expression of deep spirituality. Jews do not understand such 
a representation. It is an expression of Greek thought. The 
Jewish sculptor, Moses Ezekiel, born at Richmond, Virginia, 
has had another conception of the Christ. He had chiseled out 
of the choicest marble the noble figure of a Jewish patriot, 
strong, sturdy, attired like a Hebrew of the period of the 
Galilean,—a youth with turbaned head, and a face flashing with 
genius. 

That answers more faithfully to the Jewish idea of Jesus. 
A son of his people, his heart aflame with great intents, his 
ambition wholly to restore the Law, his dream that of the 
prophets, to bring the kingdom of Heaven to the children of 
earth, he preached a millennium to men engaged in quarrels 
and contentions. If he failed, if his life paid the forfeit, it 
was the sorrowful consequence of troubled times. But his 
teachings, as they appear upon the face of his book, not as they 
are interpreted by hair-splitting metaphysicians, his teachings 
are the genuine echoes of the holy themes propounded by thi 
old prophets. A life led in harmony with such teachings, the 
same teachings given to Israel in the Law and the prophets, 
must needs be pure and holy. This much we understand, 
why cannot all the world thus read these teachings, and tis, 
to quote the great words of Sir Moses Montetiore, remove the 
title page between the Old and the New Testament? But 
that time has not yet come. 


“THE MOST IMPORTANT JEW WHO EVER LIVED.” 

In the Jewish Quarterly Review, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
one of the editors, in beginning “to notice for the first 
time a book dealing with the New Testament”—an 
American Unitarian’s sermons on “Jesus and Modern 
Life ”—remarks :— 

Any critical attempt to determine the true character aud 
teaching of the most important Jew who ever lived—of one 
who exercised a greater influence upon mankind and civilisa- 
tion than any other person, whether within the Jewish race or 
without it—is surely qualified for a notices in a magazine 
devoted to Jewish history, literature, and religion. A book 
dealing with the teaching of a Jew whose life and character 
have been regarded by almost all the best and wisest people 
who have heard or read of his actions and his words as the 
great religious exemplar for every age, is surely @ priori, as 
we might say, worth the attention of Jewish readers. 

“THE ORIGINALITY OF JESUS.” 

Mr. Montefiore is “inclined to believe” that in select- 
ing, collecting, developing, and adjusting in true propor- 
tion the best elements of religion existing in his time,— 
“herein to a great extent lay the originality of Jesus.” 

I believe . . . that a main principle in the teaching of Jesus 
was “pure inwardness” ... and that Jesus, emphasising an 
aspect of morality which is of abiding and immense value in a 
marked and original way, has for this alone well-earned his 
place as one of the great teachers of mankind. It was not new 


teaching; but he gave the principle a novel position of import- 
ance, and illumined it by his genius. 
one aspect of morality. 

The Rabbis spoke of “our Father who is in heaven” as well 


Nevertheless, it is only 
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as Jesus. But it does seem to me as if Jesus fixed upon the 
most tender and intimate term for God eurrent in his time, 
used it more habitually, and gave it a special nuance of beauty 
and love. 

HIS CLAIM TO BE ME SIAH. 

“One notable, and as I should be disposed to say, 
original feature in the teaching of Jesus,’ goes on the 
Jewish editor, is that with regard to sin. “The sinner 
and the outeast, age after age, have owed a debt of 
gratitude to Jesus.” 

It seems to me, so far, that Mr. Savage is perfeetly right in 
concluding that Jesus supposed himself to be * The Messiah.” 

. Certainly the claim of Jesus to be the Messiah did not 
seem to exercise any corrosive or warping influence upon his 
character. He was not puffed up by vanity or self-assertion or 
conceit. He remained pure and humble and loving to the last. 

Mr. Montefiore concludes his review by asking, “ May 
a purified Christianity and a purified Judaism, each, in 
friéndly rivalry, lay claim to Jesus and his religion ?” 


A FRENCH VIEW OF HOME RULE. 

Tue Revue des Dux Modes of the 15th of January 
contains an article on Home Rule which is strongly Tory 
and Unionist. It is entitled “M. Gladstone et la 
Chambre des Lords,” and is by M. Auguste Filon. We 
are accustomed here to his line of argument, but it is 
singular to hear it re-echoed from democratic France. 
“Every day, every hour renders more apparent the 
error committed by M. Gladstone when he sacrificed 
Parnell.” The present leaders of the Irish party are 
disdainfully catalogued, and we are told that “the 
feeling of England, in all that concerns Home Rule, 
is a profound, incurable mortal weariness.” M. Filon 
further declares that Ireland herself is again “ falling 
asleep, pacified by the improvement in material comfort, 
while in England not one in ten, but ninety-nine in a 
hundred, are heartily grateful to the House of Lords 
for having quashed the Bill, and M. Gladstone himself 
makes no sign of any wish to foree the hand of the 
Upper House, as he did in 1872 over the Army Parchase 
Bill.” In fact, M. Filon takes the side of the Upper 
House. “ Hereditary right is at once the strength and 
weakness of the Peers. A man may be twitted on having 
found a legislative mandate in his cradle, but one is con- 
strained to admit that that man will never be the slave 
of his constituents or patrons.’’ He continues: “ M. 
Gladstone has taken care to affirm his respect and 
sympathy for the members of the Upper Chamber taken 
one by one; it is only the principle of their existence 
which he condemns. I permit myself to hazard the 
inverse proposition : I fear that in the House of Lords 
there are a good number of fools'and some rogues; 
but I am uncertain whether the principle on which 
it is founded has really said its last word.” M. Filon 
knows his England well. He quotes literally from 
Charles Kingsley, who said that the Lords represented 
the silver spoons of the kingdom; and records that 
the “bizarre Lord Sherbrooke once asked what would 
happen if the Queen made peers of all the cobblers in the 
realm”; while Mr. Frederic Harrison half seriously 
recommended the ennobling of five hundred chimney 
sweeps. He is “up” in Chamberlain and also in Morley, 
and has all the Unionist arguments at his fingers’ ends. 
But he assuredly misses the value of one element in our 
English life. He thinks the royal function could be 
alequately fulfilled by “the accomplishment of certain 
periodical gestures by an Edison doll set up in its place.” 
He thinks this of the Queen and Royal Family, while he 
considers that Mr. Gladstone has by provoking a reaction 
“ almost resuscitated the House of Lords.” : 
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THE POPE AND THE NEW ITALY. 
ProposED CHANGE IN THE NaTIoNnAl. Poticy. 

Signor RarraELe Mariano, of Naples University, 
contributes a profoundly thoughtful and suggestive 
study on “Italy and the Papacy” to the International 
‘Journal of Ethics. It is the protest of a believer in 
national religion against the anti-Italian tactics of the 
Pope and the policy of irreligious neutrality or indifference 
pursued by the Italian Government. The writer recalls 
the difficulties into which Leo XIII.’s diplomacy has 
plunged Italy. 

RELIGION THE ONLY BULWARK AGAINST A RELIGION. 

The Triple Alliance offers some protection; but “can 
we expect the Triple Alliance to last for ever?” 

Rome is not a city that can be taken by cannon shot. Rome 
is a system, a faith, a religion. Against the intrigues and 
“dangers at home and abroad of religion there is safety only in 
religion. . . ° 

Why not confess it? The Papacy is truly the most sub- 
stantial and imposing power in the new Italy, and the Pope is 
‘the most important man among us. Be it for good or for ill, 
‘he still remains the personification of a religions principle, of 
an order that is a complexus of divine and imperishuble ideas. 
And to this we have, until now, been able to oppose only 
negative indifferentism and an inorganic and dissolving 
liberalism. 
; THE DANGERS OF RECONCILIATION. 


There is scant hope of the Papacy becoming patriotic 
and national, and so a factor of Italian progress. Even 
were a reconciliation possible, it would not help forward 
the “religious revival” and the “awakening of the 
popular conscience,” which the writer feels to be most 
desirable. For— 
the Pope would assume the sway which he used to hold over 
Italy ; the Pope and the Jesuits would again take control of all 
affairs—of the schools, sccial customs, the press and the pulpit, 
the university, science, politics, and the state. In that case 
we should vainly hope for a revival in the Church or for any 
external reforms. . . . It is not the loss of temporal power that 
could awaken the desire to return in some sort to Christ and 
the gospel. The essential doctrines of the Papal system are 
not tied to the temporal power. . . . Catholicism substitutes a 
dead and servile faith for the free and living one. 

PAPAL PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF! 
But has not the Pope shown a progressive spirit? 


-Does he not approve labour reform, international dis- 


armament, religious tolerance, the study of Thomas 
Aquinas, and the opening of the Vatican library to 
scholars? These things seem to Signor Mariano like 
throwing dust into people’s eyes. If the Pope wants to 
enlighten his clergy, why does he not send them to study 
at the State university? If he desires international 
peace, why does he not refrain from trying to set the 
nations by the ears in the hope of recovering his 
temporal power? As for his patronage of tolerance and 
free inquiry, behold the books he daily places on the 
Index! If he is so eager to improve social and economic 
conditions, why does he not begin with his own Church ? 
LET THE STATE CONCILIA\TE THE MINOR CLERGY. 

Cavour’s policy of a Free Church in a Free State is 

discarded as mistaken and pernicious. “Free Church” 


‘means simply free Papal autocracy. 


The State, without transcending the limit of its powers, 
could by prudent and careful legi-lation have given shape to 
the institutions of the Church, and have imparted to them a 
healthy and ‘liberal tone, thus preparing the popular conscience 
to assist in. the task of reforming and improving its ethico- 
religious content. . . 

Inasmuch as there is a ray of hope, this hope can be founded 
only on the fayourable disposition and co-operation of the 
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minor clergy. This class las the appearance of life, and is t).¢ 
most active and hard-working part of the religious community. 


. .. Therefore, let us league ourselves with the minor clergy, 
attract them to our sidv, ccnciliate their spirit ; not descendiny 
to them as equals, be it understood, but raising them gradual! 
to the height of the new life of the nation, tv the level of its 
progressive thought and needs. And the first duty of all, but 
especially of the State, is to show them great respect, and 1» 
keep in high consideration, through definite and active power-, 
their character and august social functions, 
OPPOSE THE FOPE WITHIN THE CHURCH. 

The State should, for example, pay the poor priests 
better salaries. Their alliance “might have brought the 
Roman and Papal problem to its true and definite solu- 
tion.” The lower clergy showed in the sixties that they 
were not all for the Jesuits, but were many of them eage: 
for something like a national Church. 

Only by religious difference and discussion can religious 
life be kept healthy and vigorous. 

We Italians have failed to recognise this elementary truth 
We have obstinately refused to recognise that only a curren’ 
of active opposition to the Papacy and reforms within th: 
Church, springing from the faithful and ardent among th: 
laity and clergy, could produce differences and contrasts, ani 
hence life and movement, and an interaction of minds, whic! 
would be useful to all, even to Papal Catholicism. 

A reply to this article is promised from Monsigno1 
Satolli, Papal delegate to the United States. 


OUR LIFEBOAT SYSTEM DEFENDED. 

To the strictures of Mr. Bayley in the previous issue, 
Mr. C. W. Macara, founder of the Lifeboat Saturda) 
movement, replies in the February number of the Nev 
Review. He pronounces Mr. Bayley’s figures inaccurate, 
and declares that of the number of persons saved during 
the November gale the boats of the Institution saved, 
not one-fifth, but one-third. The crews, and not the 
local parson, as alleged, are “consulted first as to the 
sc'ect.on of coxswains.” 

The administrative expenses are about six per cent. of the 
rceeipts, and will compare favourably with any large business 
in the country. The executive expenses are very small indeed 
in comparison with those of the American Life-Saving 
Service, which is under the State, and would be enormously 
increased if the service were made a Government department 
in this country. 

The three boats “ practically as good as new,” which 
according to Mr. Bayley had each cost £700, had each 
been disposed of for £7, and had been replaced by new 
ones, did really cost £231, £210, and £240, respectively, 
were “old and obsolete,” and only their hulls were sold, 
the appliances, the transporting carriage and everything 
else of value io the Society having been first removed. 
To Mr. Bayley’s citation from a Report of the United 
States Life-Saving Service, Mr. Macara replies :— 

A similar extract taken from the last Annual Report of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution would read equally well. 
Both services, however, have their critics, and criticisms of a 
similar nature to that of Mr. Bayley and others, regarding the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution, have come under my 
observation in connection with the American Life-Saving 
Service. 

To turn the present lifeboatmen into wage receivers 
from Government would demoralise them by idleness ; 
for no Government drill is equal to their daily experi- 
ence of the coast in fishing. Mr. Mundella’s testimony 
is quoted: “No Government department could ever do 
the work as well as the National Lifeboat Institution :” 
an opinion endorsed by Mr. A. B. Forwood. Why, with 
such testimony, ask for a Royal Commission ? : 
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**THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS.” 
Lapy JEUNE AS DEFENDER OF THE ‘“‘STATUSs Quo.” 
Tue now famous article in the Nineteenth Century on 

“The Revolt of the Daughters” elicits a rejoinder from 

Lady Jeune in this month’s Fortniyhtly. She regards 

the difficulty so far as it exists as but another phase of 

the general movement marked by the higher education 

of women. Sune thinks it has been much exaggerated :— 
THE HAPPY LOT OF THE GIKL OF TO-DAY. 

Nor do we see where the grievances arise, if there are any, 
of which girls complain. It is very difficult to picture a 
happier life or one of greater freedom than they now enjoy, or 
one more replete with varied interests and pursuits. If a girl 
is intellectually inclined, a university career is open to her, 
where she can distance her male competitors. If athletic, she 
can take her part in all the sports and pastimes formerly the 
sole monopoly of her brothers. If sentimental or of a humani- 
tarian disposition, she can find ample scope for her powers in 
work among the poor and in nursing. If frivolous, there never 
was an age when society was pleasanter or more delightful for 
girls, or when there were fewer restrictions on their enjoyment. 

Tne relation of mother and daughter is incomparably 
happier now and more on an equal footing than at any other 
time, and the vast majority have long ago learnt that to 
enforce obedience and control by right of motherhood in these 
times is the most hopeless and fatal mistake. 

“ MEN CANNOT BRING A BLAMELESS PAST TO THE ALTAR ”! 

The anxiety of mothers to get their daug'iters we'l 
married is a fact which Lidy Jeune sees no reason to 
conceal or excuse. “ Thit woman was created for the 
purpose of being the wife and mother of mankind no one 
can deny; and since the creation of all things woman 
has joyfully fulfilled her mission, and will so continue.” 
The matrimonial sale of daughters to prodigate pur- 
chasers Lady Jeune admits and deplores. The conduct 
of the mother she will not extenuate, but thinks that the 
inexperience of the girl may Jead her t cherish hopes of 
reforming her suitor. Lady Jeune veatures on the more 
than hazardous statement that— 
men cannot and will not, at least as society is at present con- 
stituted, bring a blameless past to the altar, but they may 
make expiation for their past by fidelity and devotion to the 
woman they marry. 

In the face of the greater emancipation desired by girls, 
which would, if permitted, lead tu grave scandals, it seems a 
little superfluous that they should expect so high a standard 
of morality from men. 

Lady Jeune can surely not mean what she says,—that 
any constitution of human society can mak: personal vice 
a necessity ? 

IN PRAISE OF IGNORANCE, 
Her arguments against women being prepared by 


_knowledge for the mission as wife and mother, which 


according to her own acknowledgment they were 
created to fulfil, are also singular. She grants that in 
the larger freedom now demanded, full initiation into 
the knowlelge previously withheld is necessary to a 
woman’s safety, but makes this a reason for hesitating to 
yield the larger freedom. She asks:— 

What advantage is it to a woman to know the dark ways of 
life and their dark shadows, as well as all the by-ways of vice 
and wickedness, for we may rest assured that women, like their 
mother Eye, will not be content with a little knowledge, but 
will probe as deeply as is possible, and will eat the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge to their fill? . . . For we believe that 
the majority of women would, if asked, declare that such 
knowledge only brought sorrow and often horror. 

This sort of contention seems to overlook the ele- 
mentary fact that knowledge of the normal does not 
involve knowledge of the abnormal, or even a desire to 
know the abnormal. 


JAN VAN BEERS AT HOME 

Miss BeLtoc supplies an interesting sketch to the Jdler 
of the popular “ Meissonier des Dames.” ‘‘ Jan Van Beers 
the man,’ she tells us, “as apart from Jan Van Beers 
the artist, has a remarkable personality; his lithe, well- 
turned figure, and sensitive, clear-cut face cannot but 
remind those who see him for the first time of some of 
the portraits of the kingly Valois hanging in the Chateau 
of Versailles, and as he leads you through a darkened 
hall, from whose tapestried walls grin strange medieval 
grotesques and Eastern masks, it is hard to realise that 
here indeed were both conceived and executed the brilliant 
little counterfeit presentments of modern Parisian life 
which his name evokes, whichever side of the globe it be 
mentioned.” - 

The reason which led him to turn from his earlier 
work of historical painting and to become the limuer of 
la vie Parisienne, he announces with the utmost can- 
dour :— 

Painting great pictures is all very well, but they will not 
make the pot boil; I generally spent more over my hi-torical 
studies than the price they fetched when completed, and, 
besides, I confess that I thoroughly enjoyed painting a pretty 
woman, and nowhere in the world will you find such paintable 
subjects as.in Paris; even the plainest Parisienne has about 
her something charming. 

His models are drawn from the most varied sources 
Parisian ladies, grisettes, English and Americans, are 
beguiled into the studio. His new house in the Bois de 
Boulogne is, with somewhat naive vanity, described by 
him as a treasure-house of art, beauty, and wealth, which 
might have made King Solomon envious :— 

The finest Indi in temples have suggested schemes of decora- 
tion ... Every day I imagine something new. .. . But it is 
difficult. well-nigh impossible, to give any idea of what the 
place will be like when completed. 


CREMATION OR EARTH-BURIAL? 
Wuicu 1s PRIMEVAL AND GENERAL? 

Tue “Art of Burial” is the title of the Rev. L. C. 
Casartelli’s analysis in the Dublin Review of the Flemish 
Dr. Bauwens’ work on funeral customs. As “ man is the 
only animal that buries its dead,” a specially human as 
well as sanitary interest belongs to the subject. Tue 
general results of investigation are thus summarised :— 

1. The primeval method of disposinz of the bodies of the 
dead was, in all parts of the world, that of inhumation, or 


*earth-burial. 


2. The custom of cremation is, relatively speaking, of recent 
origin, and apparently contemporancous with the introduction 
of the use of metals. 

3. There is good reason for considering cremation to be 
characteristic of, if not originated by, the Aryan or Indo- 
European race, and its extension to other peoples has been 
chiefly due to Aryan migrations, and particularly to two great 
Aryan religions—viz., Bralmanism and Buddhism. 

4. Although both language and comparative customs show 
that cremation was very extensively practised by the Aryans, 
even before their dispersion from their original home, yet their 
own traditions in most cases assert that inhumation was with 
them anterior to cremation. Also, that during tle classical 
times of Hindus, Greeks, and Romans, even during the palmy 
days of cremation, earth-burial was in vogue at one and the 
same time, and held in equal honour with cremation. In 


Greece, we have shown historically that cremation gradually 


died out, and the primitive use of burial once more prevailed. 

5. With the great civilised non-Aryan peoples of antiquity, 
cremation was repugnant to both their national customs and 
their religious beliefs; and the same may, on the whole, be 
fairly asserted of nearly all the non-Aryan peoples, civilised or 
uncivilised, of the present day. 
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MR. BARRIE’S ‘“‘ THRUMS.” 

An interesting article in the Young Man is the begin- 
ning of Rev. George Jackson’s account of his visit to 
Kirriemuir, the original, as most people now know, of 
Mr. Barrie’s famous Thrums. But, as Mr. Jackson re- 
marks, Thrums is now hardly the town of which Mr. 
Barrie wrote. It has overflowed its old borders, and 
has “ quite a thriving, modern look with its big mills and 
elegant villas dotted here and there.” Still, however, it 
is possible to find the old landmarks, to sec the old 
scenes; and, side by 
side in the article 
with the pictures 
of Kirriemuir, as it 
now is, are photo- 
graphic — reproduc- 
tions of Mr. Barrie’s 
birthplace, the 
“WindowinThrums” 
itself, dnd Auld Licht 
Manse. An excellent 
portrait of the author 
of “The Little Min- 
ister” accompanies 
the article: we re- 
produce it here. 


WHO KILLED THE 
FEDERATION 
LEAGUE ? 

Mr. Rost. BEADON 
informs the readers of 
the National Review, 
with remarkable 
frankness, why the 
Imperial Federation 
League was dis- 
solved. He cites 
that the — essential 
aims to which the 
League was officially 
committed, were 
that the foreign 
policy of the Empire 
should utter the 
united voice of all 
its autonomous parts, 
and that the defence 
of the Empire should 
be supplied by the 
united forces and 
resources of all its 
members. Minor 
aims were enume- 
rated by the official 
report, but in 
separate class, : 
“conducive” but not 
“essential” tq Imperial unity. Among these latter was 
commercial union. 





COMMERCIAL UNION UV, DEFENCE UNION. 


The beginning of the end came about in this wise. There 
have always been a certain number of members of the League’s 
Council who regarded commercial union as a part of federation, 
and a certain number also (very frequently the same people) 
who resented the idea that the Colonies should ever he asked 
to make a real contribution to the cost of Imperial Defence, 
and of those services generally which exist for the common and 
equal benefit of all Her Majesty’s subjects. The protagonist 





MR. J. M. BARRIE. 
(From a photograph by W. Ralston, 140, Douglas Street, lasgow ) 
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of both these views has been the High Commissioner fer 
Canada, Sir Charles Tupper. Of course no one could call 
himself a supporter of Imperial Federation and at the same 
time repudiate the last-mentioned idea in terms. Sir Charles 
Tupper has, to be sure, always loudly proclaimed that the 
Colonies would do their share, and rally round the old country 
in her hour of need, and so forth. But his assent to the 
doctrine of common responsibility for common objects has been 
purely academic. When it comes to the point of recommending 
that a Colony should take a real and effective share in the 
burden of imperial Defence, he falls back upon the plea that 
Canada, at any rate, 
has already done all, 
and more than all, that 
is due from her (ap- 
parently for all time). 
‘IT WAS SIR CHARLES 

TUPPER’S HAND.” 

“It was by Sir 
Charles Tupper’s 
hand that the match 
was applied which 
caused the final ex- 
plosion. In January, 
1893, shortly after 
the issue of the Re- 
port, he, being a 
member of the Com- 
mittee which unani- 
mously issued it, 
wrote a letter to the 
Secretary of the 
League in Canada,” 
in which. occurred 
the fatal sentence, 
“that the most ac- 
tive members of the 
Imperial Federation 
Teague were mainly 
intent on levying a 
Jarge contribution on 
the revenues of the 
Colonies for the sup- 
port of the army 
and navy of Great 
Britain.” 

This representa- 
tion of the League’s 
project of a truly Im- 
perial army and navy 
as an effort to gain 
a rise for the Home 
Country alone, 
created great resent- 
ment. Sir Charles 
finally confessed that 
he had been shown 
to be wrong in his 
statement. But the 
diff. rences revealed by the discussion thus aroused were 
so fundamental and irreconcilable as to make the dis- 
solution of the League a necessity. The majority -in 
number and in influence adhered to the primary lines, 
but the minority was exceedingly active. 


Tn the English Illustrated, Mr. Geo. Moore trenchantly 
delivers himself of “ Impressions of Zola.” Mr, Ed. Clodd 
writes sympathetically of Fitzgerald, the translator of 
Omar Khayyam’s poems. Mr. Laird Clowes strings 
together pictures of European and American battleships 
with a slender thread of statistics and talk. 
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DR. KARL PEARSON ON MONTE CARLO PLAY. 
Is it A GAME OF CHANCE? DeEmonsTRABLY No! 

Tue gambler is always professing to wish his sport 
subject to the sway of pure chance; but the more one 
knows about the great centres of gambling, the deeper 
grows one’s suspicion that the element of chance is not 
allowed much play. Professor Karl Pearson, in the Fort- 
nightly, turns this suspicion, in the case of Monte Carlo, 
into mathematical certainty. He tells how he carefully com- 
pared the records of the tables published in La Monaco with 
the possibilities indicated by the scientific doctrine of pro- 
babilities, and he found that the odds were millions to one 
against such results occurring as were reported fur one 
fortnight. “If Monte Carlo roulette had gone on since 
the beginning of geological time on this earth, we should 
not have expected such an occurrence as this fortnight’s 
play to have oceurred once on the supposition that the 
game is one of chance.” He extended his comparisons, 
and encountered greater surprise: “ That one such fort- 
night of runs should have occurred in the year 1892 might 
be looked upon as a veritable miracle; that three should 
have occurred is absolutely conclusive. Roulette as 
played at Monte Carlo is not a scientific game of chance.” 


LADY JEUNE ON LONDON DINNERS. 

.“ Dinners and Diners” is the theme on which Lady 
Jeune with characteristic sprightliness enlightens the 
readers of the January North American Review, “It is 
at an English dinner-table,” she says, “that we exhibit 
one of the most pleasant aspects of English life. There 
is no prettier sight, none more characteristic of the ease 
and luxury in which we live, than a large, well-arranged 
dinner-table in London.” She adds that “ Nothing can 
be more gorgeous or brilliant than the display of silver 
and gold at Windsor at State dinners, when the Queen’s 
plate, which is the finest in the world, is exhibited.” 

LESS DRINK AND BETTER COOKING, 

It is gratifying to know that society habits are more 
temperate than they used to be. Then 
dinner was an occasion in which everything was sacrificed to 
the one object of having a “heavy drink.” The wines drunk 
were of a much heavier kind than now, and much more was 
drunk after dinner. 

Now champagne is the chief beverage, and is spar- 
ingly used :— 

The serious, dull, heavy, and expensive dinner had its doom 
sealed when the custom of serving dinner a la Russe came 
into vogue. . . . English people have realised that good plain 
cooking is infinitely to be preferred to an ambitious bad 
French cuisine, and that a good plain dinner is within the 
reach of every one. The National School of Cookery at South 
Kensington has done much towards improving the English 
cuisine, and though it is vastly worse and more extravagant 
than that of any other country, it is not nearly as bad as 
it was. 

BRILLIANT GUESTS BUT A DULL FEAST. 

One generally finds the pleasantest dinners are those com- 
posed of average people, for though a brilliant galaxy of 
guests gives a dinner a certain distinction, it is just as likely 
as not to be a dull one. I have a very vivid recollection of a 
dinner composed of people each of whom was distinguished in 
every sense of the word. A prime minister, two cabinet 
ministers, a distinguished soldier, one of the greatest eccle- 
siastics of the day, a brilliant scientific man, a great journalist, 
a distinguished lawyer, added to several agreeable and pretty 
women, made up a dinner which at first ‘sight seemed to 
promise a rare feast of intellectual delight, but which one of 
the guests declared was the dullest dinner he had ever sat 
down to. 

Girls are much more generally invited to dinners now than 
formerly, and they enjoy it enormously. . . . The presence of 
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pretty girls enlivens and brightens up a dinner-table, and no 
man, however great and clever, need fear being bored by 
having only a girl to be his neighbour at a dinner-table. 

HOW THE SPEAKER DINED THE IRRECONCILABLES. 

The story of how the present Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, with rare tact, decided to waive all regulations about 
evening dress, and invited the advanced party in the House of 
Commons who abjured general society to dine with him at his 
official residence is so well known, that there is no indiscretion 
in alluding to it. One has heard over and over again how 
they met, and under the soothing influence of a good dinner, 
wine, and graceful hospitality, the contlicting elements were 
brought together, and they passed an evening as unique as it 
was hilarious. Dinner is the great levelling institution of 
society. 


THE MAKING OF SCOTCH DOCTORS. 

THE place of honour in the Scottish Review is given to- 
a lively and instructive account of the Medical Schools of 
Scotland. The writer describes “making doctors” as: 
“one of the staple trades of Scotland.” Her output in 
five years (1888-92) was 3,000 practitioners of medicine, 
1,000 of whom were needed for home consumption, 
leaving 2,000 for export. “Scotland, with only 11 per 
cent. of the population of the United Kingdom, has sup- 
plied 45 per cent. of the new crops of doctors for the 
Empire.” The five best years of his life, the mastery of 
10,000 octavo pages of closely printed text-books, besides 
attendance on practice lectures and experiments in hos- 
pitals and elsewhere, are requisite to qualify the student 
to serve as doctor. The reviewer is mightily proud of 
the Edinburgh system of 

FREE COMPETITION IN TEACHING. 

In 1855 the lectures in non-university medical schools 
were accepted by the University as of equal value with 
the teaching of professors. 

Any man who satisfies the Colleges that he can lecture, and 
has the means of proper teaching, is allowed to do so, As 
many as like can lecture on the same subject. If the pro- 
fessor gets old, or lazy, or inefficient, the students can go, and 
do go, to the extra-mural teaclur. ... If he sueceeds he gets 
students and an income, and has a good chance for the profes- 
sorship when it becomes vacant. 

In proportion as students were attracted to the extra-murak 
teachers the professor’s income fell off. It was a systems 
therefore of every man for himself, and starvation to the 
hindermost, in and out of the University. No other schoo} 
has adopted the same system. It is unique in the world. The 
new Universities Commission have, by their recent ordinances, 
seriously moditied the competitive aspects of the system. . . . 
The professors are in future to have an irreducible minimum 
salary and a fixed maximum. 

WHAT IT COSTS TO BECOME A DOCTOR. 

The cost of medical education, North and South of the 
Border, is thus estimated :— 

In London, the “Student’s Number” of the British Medica’ 
Journal, for September, 1893, puts down the minimum cost at 
the cheapest schools there, great economy being exercised ir 
living, at £587, while in the provincial schools of England is 
is put down at £500. ... We have no doubt that at the 
School of Medicine in Edinburgh, or at Anderson’s College, or 
St. Mungo’s, or at Aberdeen, a young man, by stern economies, 
which will do him no harm in the long run, could enter the 
medical profession for between £300 and £400. 

The reviewer pleads for “some scheme of payment by 
results for original investigation,” and for the resolute 
enforcement by public bodies of the rule that all 
“unclaimed bodies” may be used for dissection. He 
accepts “the modern ideal of the doctor that he should be 
the priest of the body,” and believing in the Scottish 
race, holds that “medicine and medical teaching is one 
of the strong points of Scotsmen.” 
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'ART IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Hints ror Mr. DicGLx AnD His FRienps. 

“THe True Education and the False” are contrasted 
by Mr. W. O. Partridge in the January Arena, in a 
suggestive but rather desultory style. ‘Instead of 
thinking of curtailing art, music, and physical training 
in the round of daily study, we ought,” he urges, to be 
thinking of ways and means to introduce them more 
thoroughly and largely. His advice is, look upon every 
child as a possible genius. 

We must bring into children’s lives every poetic influence, 
to quicken their minds and develop the esthetic nature... . 
Under the head of art should be included music—not only 
singing in chorus, but the hearing of the best music we can 
obtain. Our popular concerts will do no good, until you bring 
good music into the common schools. I would have the great 
violinists come, as they make a tour through our cities and 
towns, and play to the children. . . . The one whom you have 
considered the dullard of the class may be awakened and 
produce music for which the world is hungry. Many great 
artists would come for the mere asking. Great artists are 
magnanimous: in their hearts they would rather play and 
build for your children than for all the money you may pile 
up before them. ... Nothing wil tend to develop the 
imagination so much as this. Then the children ought to be 
taken once a fortnight, at Jeast, to hear some fine orchestra or 

opera. Tune their ears to tine harmonies. 

We should have, moreover, no blank walls in our school- 
rooms. It is just as important to hang reproductions of great 
paintings and frescoes upon the walls, as it is to place books 
under their eyes... . The time is not far distant when the 
introduction of pictures and statues will be considered as 
essential to our schoolrooms as are the windows; then shall we 
be truly, greatly economical. 

Fill your children with sweet music, and the high thoughts 
of your poets. . . . Teach children wood-carving, which has 
become almost a lost art, but which was carried to such 
wonderful perfection by Della Quercia in Siena in the 
fifteenth century. 

This order of teaching naturally demands a higher rank 
of teacher :— 

We need as teachers men with a universal order of mind, 
men who have in their natures large charity and the broadest 
sympathy, and men who have nothing at stake in the political 
arena, 





FACTS. ABOUT ABNORMAL CHILDREN. 

Sir Dovatas Gatton contributes to the Ni-eteenth 
Century several interesting particulars from the in- 
vestigations instituted by Dr. Francis Warner concerning 
feeble-minded children. Dr. Warner “ has now reported 
on over 80,000 children seen individually by him in 148 
schools, having taken notes of all cases presenting any 
visible defect, i.e. 14,297 children.” It appears that in 
all groups of schools a larger proportion of boys than 
girls deviate from the normal. When, however, we take 
boys and girls presenting no defect in development, we 
find the proportion who are delicate equal in the sexes. 
The sub-class “small heads ” forms 3°4 per cent. among 
our English girls, as compared with 1°3 for boys. This 
eondition appears more commonly among the children of 
large block dwellings and warehouses. It is not generally 
understood that a good balance of the body in every 
detail, even to the hand and fingers, promotes in the 
‘brain an aptitude of mental brightness, and that 
cultivation of symmetry and accuracy in movement and 
attitude promotes a healthy brain state. Idiots, im- 
beciles, children “ feebly-gifted mentally, not imbecile,” 
epileptics, the crippled, paralysed and deformed, and 
those children who appear in each of the four primary 
groups of defect, i.e. children constitutionally weak and 
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dull mentally give a proportion of 16 per 1,000. One 
very surprising fact is noted :— 

Defectiveness of body, brain-weakness, and low nutrition are 
evils confined to no social class; contrary to anticipations 
preceding observation, it appears on comparing the conditions of 
10,000 children in schools of middle and upper social class with 
26,000 children in poorer day schools that in each of the four 
primary groups of defects the proportion goes against the 
children of the upper class. 

Between the ear and the eye as the channel of instruc- 
tion it was observed that the best controlled classes are 
those where school discipline is effected mainly through 
the eye by imitation of the teacher. 





WHOM EVEN A GOD COULD NOT SUBDUE. 

Tue rise of the baby in modern literature is a sign of 
the times. Still, as Miss Millicent W. Shinn points out in 
“Some Comments on Babies” in the Overland Monthly 
for January, though “ancient books are men’s books, 
with exceptions too few to consider,” yet “outside of 
books was the more ancient literature of folk-lore, which 
is largely a woman’s literature; and here is recognition 
enough of childhood.” She recalls a story which was told 
Mr. Leland by an old Penobscot Indian woman, and was 
by him translated word for word. ‘“Glooskap is the 
hero-god of the Algonquins, a sort of American Thor or 
Odin.” 

Now it came to pass when Glooskap had conquered all his 
enemies, even the... giants and sorcerers, and the... 
magicians, and the .. . evil spirit of the night air, and all 
manner of ghosts, witches, devils, cannibals and goblins, that 
he . . . wondered if his work was at an end. 

And he said this to a certain woman. But she replied, “ Not 
so fast, Master, for there yet remains One whom no one has ever 
conquered, or got the better of in any way, and who will 
remain unconquerable to the end of time.” 

“And who is he?” inquired the Master. 

“Tt is the mighty Wasis,” she replied; “and there he sits; 
and I warn you that if yo umeddle with him you will be in 
sore trouble.” 

Now Wasis was the baby, and he sat on the floor, sucking a 
piece of maple sugar, greatly contented, troubling no one. 

As the Lord of Men and Beasts had never married or had 
a child, he knew nought of the way of managing children. 
Therefore he was quite certain, as is the wont of such people, 
that he knew all about it. So he turned to Baby with a 
bewitching smile, and bade him come to him. 

Then Baby smiled again, but did not budge, and the Master 
spake sweetly, and made his voice like that of a summer bird; 
but it was of no avail, for Wasis sat still, and sucked his 
maple sugar. 

Then the Master frowned and spoke terribly, and ordered 
Wasis to come crawling to him immediately. And Baby 
burst out into crying and yelling, but did not move for all 
that. 

Then, since he could do but one thing more, the Master had 
recourse to magic. He used his most awful spells, and sang 
the songs which raise the dead and scare the devils. And 
Wasis sat and looked on admiringly, and seemed to find it 
very interesting; but all the same he never moved an inch. 

Glooskap gave it up in despair, and Wasis, sitting on the 
floor in the sunshine, went goo! goo! and crowed. 

And to this day, when you see a babe well contented, going 

oo! goo! and crowing, and no one can tell why, know that 
it is because he remembers the time when he overcame the 
Master who had gonquered all the world. For of all the beings 
that have ever oan since the beginning, Baby is alone the 
only invincible one. 

The writer suggests that “ the growing participation of 
women in the making of books and of the conscious social 
life has a good deal to do with the rise of the Child to 
recognised importance.” 
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A BILL TO ESTABLISH THE REFERENDUM. 

“An Appeal to the Lords” is advanced in the 
National Review by Mr. St. Loe Strachey, who describes 
himself as “ a democrat and a Unionist.” He asks :— 

Why should not some Peer of standing and ability introduce 
a Bill establishing the Referendum as one of our institutions ? 
and that done, why should not the House of Lords pass the 
Bill and send it down to the Commons? Such action on the 
part of the House of Lords would leave no doubt in men’s 
minds as to the acceptance of the popular sovereignty by the 
Lords. 

If the Commons passed the measure, no more need, of 
course, be said. Both Houses would have vindicated their 
trust in the people. If, however, the Commons evaded the 
issue by refusing to discuss the Bill, or otherwise disposed of 
it, then the electors would clearly know how to value the 
claim of the Gladstonians to be the true Democratic Party. 

ON THE INITIATIVE OF EITITER HOUSE. 

His suggestions for a B:ll, which need cover only “a 
couple of*pages,” are these :—- 

The Bill would lay down that if and when the two Houses 
could not agree as to the provisions of a Bill, either House 
might, in passing the Bill in the form desired by the other 
Huuse, insert without further debate or conference, a proviso 
that before being submitted for the Royal Assent the Bill 
should be referred to the electors of the United Kingdom—a 
poll of the people being taken in the manner prescribed by the 
Act. The prescribed manner would naturally follow the lines 
of Parliamentary elections. 

The ballot paper should ask simply a mark in a 
column headed Yes or No, according as the voter did 
or did not approve the measure referred to him. The 
measure should be pos‘ed up inside and out of the 
polling booth. 

OR ON THE INITIATIVE OF THE PEOPLE. 

The general count should be supervised by the Speaker 
of the Commons, and by the Chairman of Committees in 
the Lords, and in case of a tie, the decision should be 
taken as against the Bill. Mr. Strachey somewhat hesi- 
tatingly concedes that 
it might be enacted that there should be an in‘erval of a 
month between the passage of a Bill through Parliament and 
the Royal Assent, and that if during this time a certain 
number of electors petitioned the Crown to issue writs for a 
poll of the people, a poll should be he'd. 

Mr. Strachey is convinced that “the Referendum 
would make it impossible for the Union ever to be dis- 
solved. Home Rule is only possible by means of a 
log-rolling agreement between the Gladstonian sub-parties 
and the Irish, and no Home Rule Bill would ever stand 
the test of a poll of the people.” 


THE KHEDIVE AND HIS COUNCIL. 

Mr. Witrrip ScaweEn Buunt returns to the charge in 
the Nineteenth Century. The fault of the Egyptian dead- 
lock he lays entirely at Lord Cromer’s door. His Lordship 
has been too masterful, over-determined to enforce British 
authority. 

Abbas is far too popular and far too strong a personality to be 
treated as non-existing. He is probably, young as he is, the 
shrewdest political head in Egypt, and he has the enormous 
advantage over the rest that he is absolutely without fear, in 
his patriotism, of personal consequences to himself. It is, I 
believe, a matter of indifference to him whether or not he con- 
tinues to be titular ruler of Egypt, but he is determined, as 
long as he holds that position, to fulfil its whole duties. He 
will not accept the position his father was content to hold of 
dummy Prince. 

Mr. Blunt goes over the Report of the Legislative 
Council on the Budget, and feels sure that “any candid 
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Englishman not nursed in officialdom will admit, after 
reading them, that the majority of the recommendations 
sound at least fair ones, and probably have some practical 
value.” Mr. Blunt concludes by urging our immediate 
evacuation of Egypt. Egypt is restored to its “ normal 
state.” “No more favourable moment is likely to occur.” 





THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF LABOUR. 

Tuts is the title of a thoughtful and sanguine article 
in the Nineteenth Century by Mr. T. R. Threlfall, secretary 
to the Labour Electoral Association. He describes the 
Independent Labour Party as “ practically a revolt 
against the great trades unions.” He objects to the 
“Independent Labour Representation Fund” of the 
recent Trades Union Congress, as impracticable, since it 
involves a financial drain which will not be met, and 
demands from its recipients too rigid an adhesion to 
advanced Socialism. 

WHAT LABOUR HAS ALREADY ACHIEVED. 

But (he proceeds) the decision of the Trades Union Congress 
in no way alters the traditional policy of organised labour. Is 
is pre-eminently an opportunist one. If the full loaf was no 
obtuinable, the half loaf was accepted. And, judged by results, 
this policy has been wonderfully successful. Ten years ago 
there were not a dozen Labour representatives on publie bodies, 
but to-day there are 1,200; ten years ago there were no work- 
men magistrates, but now there are over seventy; ten years 
ago there were only two factory inspectors, but at the present 
moment there are over thirty. Then, important concessions 
have been secured for the seafaring class; the Labour Depart- 
ment has been developed and workmen placed in responsible 
positions thereon, the eight hours’ system has been adopted 
in the great employing departments, and many other great 
advantages secured for Labour, all of which Labour has wisely 
accepted. 

MUNICIPAL MONOPOLY OF THE MIDDLE-CLASS. 


Mr. Threlfall is strongly convinced of the need of 
calling out our social reserves and of enlisting a!l classes. 

Since the passing of the Municipal Corporations Act the 
middle classes have had the monopoly on local governing 
bodies. Their vices and their virtues are strongly stamped 
thereon. . . . The fearful condition of the poorer portions of 
our large towns shows how a community may be endangered, 
the tone of morals lowered, and widespread injustice wrought 
by leaving the administration of affairs exclusively in the 
hands of one class. But this class-domination is losing its 
power. 

“A GLORIOUS HOPE FOR THE NATION.” 

He looks forward to the time when, instead of Liberal 
and Conservative, the two parties will be known as 
‘Labour ” and “ Progressive” respectively—a somewhat 
strange antithesis, many will think. The growing revolt 
against the caucus—which has been pre-eminently the 
weapon of the middle classes—is another sign of the 
change in the centre of political gravity. Mr. Threlfall 
closes with the glowing prophecy :— 

Let me again repeat, “There is a glorious hope for the nation 
which has the wisdom to use its reserves.” The faint-hearted 
need not fear for the greatness of the empire. From the bench 
and the workshop, from the mine and the furnace, from the 
docks and the fields, there is coming a race of men who will 
maintain the best traditions of British liberty, sound the death- 
knell of war, strike with a merciless hand at all the social 
evils and iniquities, and pass on to their children a greater, 
because a more contented, empire, and sect a glorious example 
to the civilised nations of the earth. And it is one of the most 
hopeful features of the present day that there are a consider- 
able number of men of wealth, position, and influence who are 
eager to help forward the great emancipation of the p:ople. 
The hosts of Labour give them a hearty greeting. 
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MR. RUSKIN AND MODERN PROBLEMS. 

Mr. E. T. Cook, editor of the Westminster Cazett, 
contributes to the National Review a very full paper on 
“Mr, Ruskin in Relation to Modern Problems.” Mr. Cook 
is a noted Ruskinian, but is by no means an uncritical 
admirer. He sets out to explain the paradox of Mr. 
Ruskin’s wholesale condemnation of modern men, and 
the devotion he has drawn from so many of them. He 
finds the reasons in “the extreme and even morbid 
sensitiveness of the man,” and his consequent irritability ; 
in his discursiveness, which leads into an extraordinary 
‘variety of multifarious pursuits; in his love of irony and 
paradox, which demands “some sense of humour and 
faculty of discrimination ” in his readers. 


ECONOMICS NOT HIS PROPER WORK. 


~ Mr. Cook does not hesitate to declare of Mr. Ruskin 
that 

his work in politics and economics is not his proper work—not 
the work for which he was best equipped, or in which he 
found his pleasure and his true vocation. His proper work 
was the practice and criticism of art. His economics have 
been a work by the way. In this fact we have a further 
explanation, I think, of its incompleteness of treatment, as 
well as of its impatience and petulance of tone. The man who 
makes some one subject the work of his life can afford to work 
and wait in patience. But Mr. Ruskin despatched himself as 
his “own special commissioner” to a foreign field, charged 
with the duty of finding an instant solution. His incursion 
into political economy was the payment, as it were, of “ ransom.” 
“T want,” he says in one of his economic books, “ to disburden 
my heart of the witness I have to bear, in order that I may be 
free to go back to my garden-lawns, and social buds and 
flowers there.” He wanted to go and come back—bringing the 
millennium with him; and when the millennium tarried, terrible 
was the vexation of his soul. .. . Mr. Ruskin is essentially a 
political idealist, rather than a practical politician; and much 
of his economic and political writing is confessedly Utopian. 

“WE ARE ALL RUSKINIANS NOW.” 


Nevertheless his work lies in close practical relation 
with present-day movements. Mr. Cook recalls, in proof, 
the seven points advanced in the preface to Unto this last. 
“Men of all parties are, in fact, combining or competing 
to give practical effect to Mr. Ruskin’s doctrine that the 
State should recognise ‘Soldiers of the Ploughshare as 
well as Soldiers of the Sword.’” Among many other 
correspondences, Mr. Cook mentions that “in the earlier 
volumes of Fors Clavigera (1871-74), he insisted strongly 
on the necessity for Fair Rents, Fixity of Tenure, and 
Compensation for Improvements. He gave the landlords 
until 1880 to set their houses in order,” and in 1881 the 
Irish Land Act was passed. The preservation of footpaths 
and access to mountains he has also stimulated. 

It was Mr. Ruskin who first had the inspiration of giving 
Miss Hill the opportunities for her work as a social pioneer. 
Some freehold property, of small tenements, he already 
possessed under his father’s will: some other leasehold pro- 
perty of a similar description he subsequently bought for the 
purpose. The whole of these properties he entrusted to the 
stewardship of Miss Hill. 

Sir William Harcourt, says Mr. Cook, might well 
declare, “ We are all Ruskinians now.” : 





“TuE Red Van Agitation” is the subject of an article 
in: No. 14 of Die Neue Zeit. Herr Hugo describes the 
work of the red vans in the villages of various counties, 
and thinks the appearance of one of these vans with its 
indefatigable, bold agitators must be quite a godsend to 
wake up the peasants of small districts shut_out from the 
outer world. % 





Tue REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


LAMENT OF SCOTTISH LABOUR IN 1549. 


* THE Scottish Reformation was a social and economic. 


much more than a religious revolution, akin to th 


Peasants’ War in Germany and to the great labour 


movement known as Lollardism. It drew its chie! 
inspiration by no means from the sins and shortcomings 
of the Old Church.” Such is the position advanced by 
Mr. James Colville in the Scottish Review. 

“We only faintly realise,’ he says, “ the widespread 
desolation and abounding social misery that brought 
together the Lords of Congregation and induced them 
to recall Knox, and so render possible that ever-memor- 
able First General Assembly of 1560.” 

To help us to the better understanding of what he 
calls “ the real motive power of the stream of change,” 
he unearths “The Complaynt of Scotlande,” printed, it 
is supposed, in Paris about 1549 by a Catholic Church- 
man. 

THE ‘MOTIVE POWER” OF THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 

Scotland is portrayed in an allegory as a lady who, 
indignant at the spectacle presented of “cowardice, 
slothful ignorance, and wretched helplessness on the 
part of her three sons—baron, priest, and peasant— 
lectures them vigorously on their neglect of the natural 
virtue of self-defence, on their mutual distrust, and on 
the folly of trusting to England.” 

While Dame Scotia lectures her sons both together and 
individually, only one, the down-trodden peasant, lifts his 
voice in his own defence. His is an appeal ad misericordiam. 

“T may be comparit,” says the third son, Labour, “ to the 
dull ass compellit to bayr ane importabil burden, for 1 am dung 
(kicked) and proddit (goaded) to gar me do and thole the 
thing that is above my pouer. I am the mark of the butt, 
contrar the whilk every man: shoots arrows of- tribulation. I 
labour night and day to nourish lazy, idle, useless men, and my 
reward is hunger and the sword. How can I tak paciens, con- 
siderand that ther can na thing be eikkyt (added) to my 
parsecutione but cruel dede (death)? My corn and my cattle 
are reft from me, I am exilit fra my takkis (tacks) and my 
steddyng (that is, turned out of my holdings), the malis and 
fermes (feudal dues) of the grond that I laubyr is hychtit to 
sic ane price that is fors (necessary) to me and wife and bairns 
to drink wattir. The teinds of my corn are not only raised 
above the fertility of the soil, but taken out of my hands by 
my tyrant brethir. If I gain money by trade or mechanic 
craft I am compelled to lend it to them, and when I crave my 
dettis I am cuffed and maltreated. ... Ther for I am con- 
strenet to cry on God for vengeance on al violent usurpators, 
whilkis parpetratis sic cruel iniquities on the desolat pure 

epil.” 

‘ a ” goes on to argue that the working class is the 
most important, because the directly productive, part of the 
body-politic. 

“LANDS AS A LOAN FROM GOD.” 

Mr. Colville quotes Henryson as parallel :— 

The worst wolves.are lords that have lands as a loan from 
God (a beautiful phrase) and let them to maillaris or rentallers. 
Then they vex the tenant ere half the term be gone “ with 
pykit querells for to make him flit (remove) or pay the gersum 
(grassum) new agane.” 

Dame Scotia’s reply is eminently Scottish. She commits 
herself to the policy of none of her sons, but impartially 
scolds them all round. She tells Labour he is not fit for 
liberty, and, if he had his chance, would be as cruel as 
his brothers. Mr. Colville calls the “Complaynt” a 
Tract for the Times. 





“ AUBREY’ DE VERE” is the subject of an article by 
A. Baumgartner in the January number of Stimmen aus 
—— and several of his poems are rendered in 

erman. 
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HIGHER CRITICISM AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Dr. CHartes A. Briagas points out in the North 
American Review for January that the Higher Criticism 
of Holy Scripture and the Sunday-school were born in 
the same year, 1780. Both had preparatory precedents, 
but at that date Eichhorn published his “ Introduction to 
the Old Testament ” and Robert Raikes began his school 
in Gloucester. 

These two great movements of our age, the practical move- 
ment of the Sunday-school and the scholarly movement of the 
Higher Criti ism, beginning in the very same year, the one in 
the heart of England, the other in the heart of Germany, have 
pursued each its independent course, each thriving chiefly in 
the land of its birth; but now at last the two movements lave 
come together, and it has become a burning question, What 
shall be the relation between them ? 

INSUFFICIENT INSTRUCTION AND RUBBISHY “ HELPS.” 

Dr. Briggs touches a crying evil when he says :— 

The actual situation is that for five days of the week the 
children are taught by experienced, well-trained, and approved 
teachers in all the common studies of our schools; but on 
Sunday they are taught for a single hour, too often by inex- 
perienced and untrained teachers, in the most sacred matters 
of our holy religion. 

The difficulty of the situation is that the most of the lesson 
helps which have been exam ned by the writer contain a large 
amount of crude, undigested material; good, bad, and indif- 
ferent statements mingled without discrimination; traditional 
opinions, speculative apo'ogetics, and mere guesses presented 
as if they were the truth of God; anything and everything 
which may be used for illustrating the lesson, with indifference 
whether it corresponds with truth or fact. If such rubbish is 
to be taught in the American Sunday-school, the word of God 
contained in Holy Scripture will hardly emerge through it. 

WHAT IS REQUIRED OF THE TEACHER. 

The International Lessons for 1894 furce these difficul- 
ties to the front. 

The lessons for the first half of the year are in the books of 
Genesis and Excdus; for the second half of the year in the 
Gospels. These come in contact with the Lower Criticism, 
the Higher Criticism, Histo:ical Criticism, and Biblical 
Theology. It is difficult to see how any except teachers in the 
more elementary classes can ayoid these departments of 
criticism. 

After illustrating this point in regard to the two stories 
of creation in Genesis, Dr. Briggs proceeds :— 

If now the teacher can . . . apprehend that the mode of the 
creation of man is of small importance compared with the 
creation itself; if he has the discernment to see that the mode 
of the creation was not revealed to man by God, but was 
represented by different poets as they were enabled by the 
divine spirit to construct it by the use of their imagination, and 
that these are pictorial representations of a divine act which 
could not be represented or described in its mysterious and 
unknowable reality, und that through these varied poetic 
embellishments the same essential doctrine shines; then the 
religious instruction, that man was created by God as the 
crown of nature, as the ruler of nature, and as the image and 
representative of God in person, character, activity, and entire 
life, will impress itself upon the scholars and teachers with 
freshness, vividness, and redemptive power. 

Teachers are couns-lled to ‘‘ calmly watch the issues” 
in the battle between tradition and criticism, and if they 
cannot decide between them, to limit themselves to tliose 
matters about which there is no doubt. 





ApuirErs of Handel should not miss a highly interest- 
ing article on Handel’s Operas in the Magazine of Music 
for February. There are several other articles worth 
reading in the same magazine. 


A POSTHUMOUS ARTICLE BY RENAN. 


THE Revue des Deux Mondes begins the year 1894 with 
a remarkable posthumous article by Ernest Renan, 
entitled “The Jews under the Roman Domination.” 
The hand of the master is evident in every line, and 
seldom has a more awful picture been drawn of Roman 
civilisation before the Christian era. In these pages 
Renan sets himself to tell the life story of Herod the 
Great. He begins by comparing him to Mehemet Ali, 
and describes him as having been “a superb Arab, 
intelligent, skilful, strong in body, enduring, and a 
lover of women.” Of the despot’s wife, Marianne, the 
historian has nothing but good to say: “A princess of rare 
beauty and irreproachable virtue, proud and honourable.” 
Adored by her husband, she did not make him happy, and 
when in “a sort of privy council” Herod condemned her 
to death, her own mother Alexandra behaved like a fiend 
to her unfortunate daughter, and flew at her on her way 
to the scaffold, while the crowd broke into cries of horror; 
Marianne did not even change colour, and died without 
looking at her mother. The tragedy being accomplished, 
Herod was seized with a violent reaction of feeling, 
became delirious, talked incessantly to his murdered 
wife, and for a short time it was reported in Jerusalem 
that he was dead. 

THE SECOND SULOMON. 

During a certain period of his life Herod developed 
extraordinary qualities as ruler and organiser, indeed he 
was at one time styled the second Solomon. To the sur- 
prise, and not altogether to the satisfaction of the Jews, 
he re-constructed the Temple, beginning in the year 
19 B.c., a work not completed for eight years. He also 
built a theatre, an amphitheatre, and a cireus, and was 
the first to introduce into Jerusalem combats between 
men and wild beasts. The worship of Augustus had 
become the fashionable religion in the Roman provinces, 
but Herod, bold though he was, never dared to elevate a 
pagan temple in Jerusalem, but at Czesarea and in several 
other towns outside Palestine he caused edifices to be 
raised in honour of the new-made god. In Jerusalem, 
the buildings erected by him were of finely wrought 
marbles, and of his fortifications, the Tower of Hippicus 
remains to this day to show what he did for the town. 
Herod also restored Samaria under the new name of 
Sebaste. On one occasion he sent out Alius Gallus on 
what we should now call an armed scientific expedition 
to Arabia; and the ruler’s ideas and achievements, his 
splendours and his triumphs are wonderfully described 
by M. Renan. 

THE MARBLE PALACE A HELL. 


Like Solomon, Herod the Great owed his final downfall 
to women. He was married ten times, and is known to 
have been the father of at least fifteen children. As he 
grew old his great marble palace became a hell; and he 
spent his time in seeing his one-time favourites and 
slaves tortured to death. His two sons, the children 
of Marianne, were strangled by his orders, and when he 
knew he was dying he spent all his time in devising what 
he could do to make terrible the coming day of his death 
by ordering a general massacre of the Jews. Thus we 


cannot wonder that the day of the monarch’s death was ° 


put down in Israel’s a/bum as a day of joy; but M. Renan 
declares that the stories which connect him with having 
ordered the massacre of the Innocents is apocryphal; he 
points out that the Saviour was not yet born when Herod 
the Great died at Jericho, leaving behind him an im- 
perishable name for power, strange achievements, and 
fantastic wickedness. 
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ITALY IN REVOLT. 
Wuy THE Sicin1AN PEASANTRY HAVE RIsEn. 
Born the Nuova Antclogia and the Rassegna Nazionale 
naturally devote long articles this month to the elucida- 
tion of the causes which have led to the sudden outbreak 
in Sicily. The Rassegna, in an article by R. Corniani, 
sums up with admirable clearness the main causes for 


“the extreme poverty from which the peasantry are 


undoubtedly suffering. 

1, Absentee landlordism, with all its attendant evils, 
so familiar to us in Ireland. In Sicily the palaces of the 
nobility are only to be seen in the chief towns; the landed 
proprietor never lives on his estate, and leaves all his 
affairs in the bands of his agent or gabellotto, a term 
which in Sicily is synonymous with extortioner. 

2. The Land-Tenure Laws, by which it is extremely 
difficult, and often impossible, to sell or to break up large 
estates, 

3. Unscientific cultivation, which necessitates a large 
portion of the land always lying fallow. 

4, A comparative lack of charitable institutions. 

5. Conscription, always most unpopular in Sicily, and 
which was only introduced by the Government of “ United 
Italy.” 

6. Finally, and. most important of all, the heavy 
financial burdens imposed by the fiscal system, which is 
so balanced as to fall almost entirely on the humble culti- 
vators of the soil. 

CLASS HATRED. 

Excessive hours of labour, especially in the sulphur 
mines, the prevalence of the “ truck system” in the pay- 
ment of wages, and the corruption prevalent amongst the 
Government employés, are some of the minor evils which 
help to build up the sum total of the Sicilian peasant’s 
misery. Under the circumstatices, it is hardly surprising 
to read that— 

A class hatred exists that has not escaped the notice of 
careful observers. . . . Nowadays in the eyes of the island 
peasantry, the Government represents an enemy. . . . New 
administrative decrees rain down on the island, but the 
Sicilian peasant persists in believing that all these laws and 
regulations are framed for the sole benefit of the rich and the 
powerful, and for the further oppression of the poor. 


INFLUENCE OF SOCIALISM. 


In answer to the oft-repeated question as to whether 
the now celebrated “Fasci dei Lavoratori,” or Labour 
Associations, are Socialistic in their teaching, the Nuova 
Antolozia gives the following facts as to their. origin :— 

In 1867 Bakourime, who was not only a Socialist but an 
Anarchist, succeeded in founding a s:ction of the “ Inter- 
national ” at Naples, and, in the same year, proselytes from 
there established a sub-section at Sciacca (in Sicily). In 1868 
the so-called “Sons of Labout” of Catania also affiliated 
themselves with the “International,” and carried on a corre- 
spondence with many working-men’s societies throughout the 
island .. . The paternity of the majority of the “ Fasci” may 
therefore be ascribed to Socialism. If some of them existed at 
first as merely electoral associations, their transformation into 
their actual character is the special work of il Bosco, de 
Felice, and other well-known Socialists. Il Bosco admits this 
himself, and confesses that the federation of the “ Fasci” is 
largely moulded on that of the French labour syndicates and 
the Paris “ Bourse du Travail.” ... The associations of the 
smaller towns are affiliated to those of the larger, and these 
latter form a federation for each province. The presidents of 
the provincial committees form the central council, whose 
business it is to co-ordinate the action of all the associations, 
and to control its manifestations. 


The writers in both magazines agree in asserting that 


OF REVIEWS. 
the marvellously rapid growth of the “ Fasci” is entirely 
due to the exceptional hardships suffered by the peasantry, 


and urge on the Government remedial measures as an 
immediate corollary to coercion. 


CrISFI THE APOSTATE. 

“An Observer,” presumably an adherent of the 
extreme Italian Left, contributes to the Fortnightly a 
fiercely passionate article on “ ‘The Italy of l'o-day.” He 
waxes almost inarticulate with rage at Signor Crispi— 
“the fortunate Sicilian notary who began life as a 
penniless republican ;” who was once actually arrested 
for inciting to civil war; who might have been, if he had 
remained faithful, President of the Italian Republic by 
this time, but has now turned Royalist, plutocrat, and 
reactionist. ‘“ At the present date Italy is a military 
tyranny.” “The time will probably come when German 
troops will be asked to preserve ‘social order’ in the 
cities and provinces of Italy.” The present revolution 
“is not a whit more blameable, or less interesting and 
excusable, than the other revolutions of Italy which filled 
England with such delight and sympathy.” 

“THE WHOLE LAND IS DEVOURED.” 

The manifesto of the Extreme Left has truly declared— 

Commerce is stagnant, bankruptcy general, savings are 
seized, small proprietors succumb under fiscal exactions, 
agriculture languishes, stifled under taxation, emigration is 
increased in an alarming proportion to the population, the 
municipalities squander and become penniless; the country, in 
taxes of various kinds, pays no less than seventy per cent, ze, 
four or five times as much as is paid by rich nations. The 
material taxable diminishes every day, because production is 
paralysed in its most vital parts, and misery has shrunken 
consumption; in a word, the wholé land is devoured by 
military exactions and the criminal filly of a policy given over 
to interests and ambitions which totally ignore the true 
necessities of the people. 

“BY THE LIGHT OF FLAMING PALACES.” 

The “stony hardness of heart in all the upper classes 
in Italy ” rouses the writer to the threat: “ By the light 
of their flaming palaces and villas they will read, too late, 
lessons which they have for generations obstinately and 
cynically refused to learn from gentler teachers.” He 
pictures the flames of revolution spreading to every town 
in the peninsula. His own ideal appears in the words: 
“Tf the Italian States could have been united like the 
United States of America, and made strictly neutral like 
Belgium, their condition would have been much simpler, 
happier, and less costly. As a monarchy, vanity and 
display have ruined the country.” Tis hatred for the 
German alliance is intense. ‘‘Germany has always 
been fatal to Italy, and always will be.” 





Tue first number of the Wuman’s Signal, “edited by 
Lady Henry Somerset and Annie E. Holdsworth,” came 
out on January 4th, and is now fairly efloat. It promises 
to become a powerful auxiliary to all that makes for 
righteousness in woman’s aim or deed. It is strongly 
imbued with the characteristic personality of its editor- 
in-chief. The articles are crisp, bright, readable and 
varied. The literary reviews are thoroughly good. No 
other paper attempts to fill the place which the Woman’s 
Signal is fitted to occupy. In its own words it is “a 
paper that sets itself to deal on broad lines with current 
themes, embellishing its pages with somewhat of romance, 
a spice of wit, and the charm of varied sympathy,” and 
“ pervaded by the principles that are as the breath of life 
to the Temperance reform.” It certainly ought to secure 
the support of every progressive woman in the British 
‘Temperance world. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CRIME. 

Tne December number of Nyt Tidskrift, which came to 
hand too late for mention in our last issue, has a very 
striking and cleverly-written article by Ivar Flem, entitled 
“The Psychology of Crime.” The hypothesis which 
forms its groundwork is one that is likely to attract a 
certain amount of attention, throwing as it does an 
entirely new light upon crime and the criminal. Professor 
Lombroso fathers the notion that criminals are a separate 
race of humans who, by reason of backsliding or atavism 
—that newly-coined word which signifies the influence, 
good or evil, of one’s great-grandfather—are born to take 
life in the same barbarous manner as our ancestors of 
centuries and centuries ago, and simply follow a natural 
law. It is not a cheerful notion. One would like to 
think that Nature mercifully lets the dead past bury its 
dead, instead of stirring up one’s great-grandfather and 
causing those dry bones to live again. Welcome, then, to 
Ivar Flem’s suggestion, which lets at least that old man 
sleep in peace with only his own sufficient sins to answer 
for! and which bleaches much of the horror of crime, 
whether it be theft from one’s benefactor, the betrayal of 
one’s truest friend, ay, or even murder, making it as 
innocent almost of any active evil impulse as the vagaries 
of the dreamer’s brain. We speak of a “cold-blooded, 
deliberate” murder. According to the hypothesis of Ivar 
Flem, the very “deliberation,” paradoxical as it may seem, 
may be used as a plea in the murderer’s favour, for er/me 
is simply the result of self-hypnotism, and the man has 
become hypnotised by the evil suggestion that on a 
sudden flashed into his brain and hung there, and hung 
there, and hung there, till, staring at it fixedly with his 
mental eyes, he became a moral cataleptic, and was force / 
to obey the suggestion. In his normal condition he had 
no more desire to shed blood than to eat tallow candles. 
* Deliberation ” therefore comes to mean nothing more or 
less than a slow self-hypnotism, and “ cold-bloodedness ” 
would express merely the absence of all feeling, as 
demonstrated by Professor So-and-so, when he begins to 
stitch his subject’s tongue to the cheek. The “oclic 
force” theory of hypnotism being threshed out, and the 
discovery having been made that you may put yourself 
into a cataleptic state by simply staring steadily and 
fixedly upon some bright particular object, Ivan Flein’s 
suggestion of moral hypnotism is as logical as any, and 
an infinitely more comforting one to reflect upon than 
Professor Lombroso’s. We are not all of us, thank 
Heaven, hypnotic subjects, but we can readily understand 
how the weak-minded among us obey the command of 
that Master-hypnotist Self and “ concentrate the thought ” 
upon some glittering temptation—waking out of their 
moral trance to stand dismayed and wonder, “ Was it I 
who did this thing?” But there is hope in the theory of 
Ivar Flem. The weak-minded may learn from the strong 
—may defy and refuse to look upon the evil suggestion 
that slinks into the brain of the best of us at times. It 
is only if Nature dooms the unborn child to be a moral 
cripple that we are lost indeed. The article is a lengthy 
one, and space has not permitted me to give more than 
the gist of it. 

The December number of Nyt Tidskrift is an all-round 
good one. Elling Holst makes Sophus Lie, the great 
Norwegian mathematician, the subject of an interesting 
and appreciative article. EE. Werenskiold gives a very 
brief but sympathetic and pleasantly-written critique on 
Kittelsen. Sigurd Ibsen devotes some sixteen pages to 
Alexander of Bulgaria, and Theodor Caspari contributes 
a poetically-written sketch entitled “Autumn on the high 
fjeld.” 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


OMNIPRESENT OMNISCIENCE. 
Tue Secret oF Evotution, Instinct, MEsMERISM. 


How does the horse find his way home when the rider 
gives up the quest in despair? How does even a blind 
seal, dropped into strange seas, eventually turn up at 
its old abode? By a certain “ homing instinct”? And 
what, if you please, is instinct? The answer, proceeds 
Mr. Stinson Jarvis, in the January Arena, is simply— 
that fish, bird, and animal can, in the pressure of their 
necessities, make draughts upon the all-knowledge that assists 
evolution. .. Nearly all the strange records of natural history 
are explained by the fact of the correspondence between the 
animal soul and the all-knowledge. These things are precisely 
the same on the lower planes of life as the correspondences 
artificially utilised by the mesmerist when he makes the soul 
of his patient describe with certainty events which are 
happening elsewhere... Everywhere is found necessity, in 
countless forms, begetting that which nature and all achieve- 
ment demand—namely, effort. 

A strange mixture of old religion and new science— 
of Spencer, Charcot, and the book of Job—is this second 
essay of Mr. Jarvis’s on “The Ascent of Life.” Mr. 
Spencer’s dictum—‘ that we are in the presence of an 
infinite and eternal energy, from which all things 
proceed ””—he combines with Professor Max Miiller’s 
“religion is the faculty for realising the Infinite,” on 
which he remarks: “ No one seems to mention that this 
faculty for partly realising the Infinite will also compre- 
hend the finite, as the greater includes the less,” and 
argues therefrom “that the internal depths are in unity 
with an all-pervading knowledge which simply knows 
because it knows.” 

TURNING ON THE JET OF ALL-KNOWLEDGE. 

This touch with “ all-knowledge ”—the writer seems to 
avoid the term omniscience—lies behind the savage’s 
dreams, trances, clairvoyances, and all religious experi- 
ences. It can be widely applied. 

Any one who can fully mesmerise a blind person can make 


him see more than one sees with ordinary sight. . . In criminal 
trials... there seems to be no reason, when a large amount 


of condemnatory evidence is taken at the preliminary examina- 
tion, why the accused should not be made to tell as to his 
guilt or innocence. 

Among shipwrecked people, in a boat at sea or on « desert 
island, if the man of strongest will can mesmerise the most 
submissive woman, she will tell what ships or lands are near, 
the proper direction to steer, or any other knowledge of the 
like kind. It must always be recollected that where you have 
a human being you have a machine which can transmit to you 
all the knowledge you require in any such case. 

SINGULAR CONSENSUS OF EVIDENCE. 

Mr. Jarvis puts well the witness of religion to the fact 
of econscience—which he regards as a sort of tineture of 
omniscience :— 

Here we find countless works of honourable men of all 
recorded ages who agree on one point. ‘They may contend 
with each other about trifles and et ceteras, but they are, one 
and all, agreed on one point—that we have within us an 
inward monitor which guides our life jcorrectly. In other 
words, they agree that the human soul is capable of being in 
correspondence with some all-knowledge which is continually 
present; also that the intuitive impressions received in these 
correspondences, whether for prohibition, incentive, aspiration, 
or otherwise, are always right. The belief is that this outside 
all-knowledge is never wrong. The universal agreement of 
all the hosts of religious men is very singular. 

The experimenter in clairvoyance and hypnotism 
supplies the facts which science must admit, and so 
brings all natural religion under the head of science. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Tak unique distinction of this number is Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s memorial tribute to the late Professor Tyndall. 
Notice has been given elsewhere to that article, as also 
to papers by Lady Jeune on “ The Revolt of the Daugh- 


. ters,” Mr. Bernard Shaw on “ The Romance of the Piano- 


forte,” “An Observer” on “The Italy of To-day,” Mr. 
Boulton on “ Night Shelters,” and Professor Karl Pearson 
on “Science and Monte Carlo.” The range of interest is 
wide, and the worth, though varying considerably, main- 
tains a high average. : 
OXFORD REVISITED. 

Professor Goldwin Smith communicates his impressions 
of Oxford Revisited in a lively and discursive style. As 
one who fought against the tests, he hails the trophies 


. of victory in Manchester and Mansfield. He fears that 


Oxford is suffering from its own attractiveness and that 
academical society is being swamped by a non-academical 
influx. He remarks on the improved industry of students, 
and is impressed with the “somewhat slavish” homage 
paid to athleticism. ‘The most remarkable thing of all 
is the development of football.’ ‘Society is pervaded by 
a passion for amusement and excitement.” He observes 
that the question is not yet settled whether Oxford is to 
be a mart of knowledge or a place of liberal culture. He 
cannot conclude without a fling at the woman’s move- 
ment. He must needs deprecate the srggested opening 
of the University equally to students of both sexes. 


A VANISHED CONTINENT. 

Mr. Henry O. Forbes, proceeding on the law that “ the 
areas inhabited by a given species, and in considerable 
measure likewise by the same genera, are or have been 
continuous with each other,” infers the existence of “a 
vanished Austral Jand’”—a continent connecting what 
are now the terminations of the great continents. 

The boundaries of this continent of Antarctica, as I have 
et. to designate it, would have united Patagonia, New 

ealand, Tasmania with East Australia, and that old island- 
continent (joined, perhaps, by a narrow commissure, for a 
longer or shorter time, to Kast Africa), which Dr. Sclater long 
ago named Lemuria, to a circumpolar land greater than at 
present by extensive independent peninsulas, between which 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian Oceans extended 
almost as far south as they do now. 

REMBRANDT RESURGENT. 

Forty years ago, says Mr. Walter Armstrong in an 
interesting study on the Dutch master, few would have 
put Rembrandt among the first half-dozen painters of 
the world. Now he would probably head the poll, with 
Raphael, Titian, and Velasquez as next rivals. He was 
“aman absolutely faithful to his own personality—a man 
governed through life by a single desire, that of giving 
the purest and most condensed expression to his own 
ideas.” Mr. Armstrong remarks upon his shyness and 
self-centredness. Another curious fact is that as his 
genius reached its truest development he lost his popu- 
larity. His best work has taken nearly two hundred 
years to win the admiration it now enjoys. 


THE DANGER OF “ CONTRACTING-OUT ” CLAUSES. 
Mr. Vaughan Nash argues the vital importance of the 
principle of employers’ liability :— 
It runs in‘one shape or another through the whole fabric of 
English social legislation. It is the dominant idea in the 


practical industrial politics of Europe. It embodies not only 
the notion of a claim for -compensation in case of injury, but 
of a positive constructive scheme of public health and safety 
for all those who are engaged in industrial work. To make a 
breach, therefore, of the kind which Lord Dudley proposes, is 
to strike a blow of a most dangerous kind at industrial legis- 
lation generally. 

He sarcastically suggests an amendment might equally 
well be made tothe Public Health Acts “ enabling owners 
of insanitary houses to take a Dudley ballot of their 
tenants as to whether the sanitary authority or the 
landlord should determine what was healthy or un- 
healthy.” 

Mr. W. H. Mallock, with great diffuseness of elabora- 
tion, condemns Fabian economics, among other reasons, 
for supposing that Labour is the chief human agent in 
production, instead of counting Ability as by far the 
more important factor. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THERE is no very eminent feature in this month’s con- 
tents—perhaps Professor Max Miiller’s defence of the 
Mohammedan heaven (noticed elsewhere) is the most 
striking contribution—but the other fifteen articles offer 
a great variety of information, stimulus, and entertain- 
ment. A goodly number of them are political. Mr. 
Threlfall’s forecast of the political future of Labour, 
and Mr. Blunt’s contrasted pictures of the Khedive 
and Lord Cromer. Rev. J. G. Rogers discourses on 
the position of the Liberal party. He is <fraid that, 
owing to the Unionist schism having changed the 
centre of gravity, “the pendulum has swung some- 
what violently in the direction of Radicalism, with 
a distinct Socialist tinge.” But he treats chiefly of 
the disestablishment controversy. Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew sums up the “ Prospects of Free Trade in the 
United States” by announcing that “a miracle can 
scarcely pass a measure which would materially 
alter the present law, and only a miracle can prevent 
the return of the Protectionists to power.” Sir W. Des 
Veeux, late Governor of Hong Kong, contributes “A 
Letter to the Opiurm Commission,” in which he declares 
that though in early life he shared the usual British 
prejudice against opium, his experience has led him 
“by a slow process of conviction from the accumu- 
lating evidence of years” to the belief that the 
suppression of opium consumption would le an evil 
rather than a good. Its place would be taken by a 
worse form of intoxicant. Hong Kong smokes more opium 
perhaps than any other town, yet Hong Kong, though 
exposed constantly to cholera and small-pox, and ex- 
tremely insanitary, has only a death-rate of 22 per 1000. 
Mr. Reginald Brett supplies a delightful historical sketch 
of “The Queen and her Second Prime Minister,’ Sir 
Robert Peel. 

CRUMBS FROM THE CRITIC’S TABLE. 


Several “noticeable books” are appraised by eminent 
censors. Mr. Goldwin Smith, speaking on Mr. Prothero’s 
Life, describes Dean Stanley as “a genuine hero,” but 
declares that “his influence as a theologian and a 
religious philosopher have (sic) probably ceased.” Mr. 
H. D. Traill characterises Mr. Francis Thompson as “a 
seventeenth century rhapsodist born out of due time,”— 
least likely, therefore, to ‘‘set the fashion of the future,” 
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but for all that “a new poet of the first rank.” Mr. W. 
§. Lilly ventures on the rather ponderous statement that 
“the great merit of the English prison system is that it, 
on the whole, accords with the dictates of Nature and 
Eternal Fact.” Mr. Theodore Watts finds the weakness, 
the charm unique and ineffable of Dumas in his juvenility : 
he “never reached intellectual manhood at all.” Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé has discovered “remarkable powers” of 
dramatic verse in a young American poet, Mr. Richard 
Hovey. me: § 

“ Bores,” history and species, are sketched with fine 
humour by Sir Herbert Maxwell. The ball which Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe started is kept a-rolling in a dialogue 
headed “Mothers and Daughters,” by Mrs. Frederic 
Harrison, whose moutli-picce declares “we have to 
rebuild the family on a scientific basis, and to recast 
the family ideal.” 

There is much sonorous languorous music in Mr. 
Dudley C. Bushby’s poem “ Eleusinia.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Tuts isa very good number. It contains many weighty 
articles in theology, philosophy, and finance, but there is 
also much matter of a lighter and more distinctively 
literary cast; Mrs. Crackanthorpe’s touching appeal on 
behalf of the Old (which is noticed elsewhere) has a 
sort of humorous counterpart, “A Fogey’s” criticism of 
the Young Men—the young authors that are pressing on 
the scene; Dr. Dillon’s connection of Ecclesiastes with 
Buddhism; Mr. John Rae’s argument for the Eight Hours 
Day as a defence against foreign competition; Mr. W. S. 
Lilly's discursive philosophy of crime; Mr. C. G. Garrison’s 
paper on the limits of divorce, and Madame Belloc’s study 
of George Eliot through her “Dorothea Casaubon,” have 
received separate notice. Mr. Costelloe voices the bitter 
ery of the London ratepayer, and enforces with a formid- 
able array of argument the case for betterment. 

Mr. Norwood Young defends. Australasian finance 
against the attacks of the Investors’ Review, and avers that 
the general effect of Australasian borrowings has been to 
increase the produce of the soil, as is shown by the great 
increase in exports, and thus to add directly to the wealth of 
these colonies. 

By his intense eagerness to lend, and subsequent frantic 
demand for all his money back at an hour’s notice, the British 
money-lender has brought upon Australia the severest financial 
crisis on record in modern times. Yet there is solid ground for 
the belief that Australia is, at this moment, the most prosperous 
country in the whole world. 

Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., discussing the question of 
religious teaching in the Board School, argues from the 
example of Christ himself that “Christianity can be taught 
undogmatically.” 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

Tuis is a brightly varied number, comprising several 
articles of eminent worth, along with what may be 
termed curios in the magazine cabinet. The onslaught 
of “ Nauticus ” on our system of training naval officers, 
Mr. Auberon Herbert’s funeral oration over representa- 
tive government, and the reply of the Churechmen to 
Count Tolstoi, are noticed elsewhere, as also are Dr. 
Williamson’s account of John Locke’s pocket-book, and 
Mr. Macara’s defence of our lifeboat system. Mr. Walter 
Crane concludes his impressions of America by a swift 
succession of picturesque glimpses, which convey with 
singular vividness the sensation of rapid travel. Miss 
Belloc tells the story of the Théatre Libre of Paris, with 
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appreciations by MM. de Goncourt, Daudet, Le Maitre, 
and Lanedau.- Stepniak replies to the effort made in the 
previous issue to identify the bomb-throwing Anarchists 
with the Russian Nihilists. He declares that “ the 
so-called Nihilists are not Anarchists. Anarchy died in 
Russia as long ago as 1874, and was practically buried 
in 1877.” Mr. Gunnsberg, along with certain problems 
he sets in chess, tells a few short, striking chess anec- 
dotes. Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe’s first instalment of 
romance is pretty well all honeymoon. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THERE are several articles of exceptional interest in the 
Westminster Review. Two may be selected for mention. 
A discussion of the coal question leads Hugh H. L. 
Bellot to urge that 
the ownership of all mines and minerals should reside in the 
State, or in its delegates, such as county councils, district 
councils, and municipalities: the title of the present owners 
should be reduced to that of possession only, and this posses- 
sion should be individual or collective. 

He asks, “Why should not London, Manchester, or 
Birmingham own their own mines and work them?” 
Mr. W. Sullivan criticizing Cardinal Vaughan’s pro- 
nouncements on the Social Question, doubts 

the advantage of teaching a numer of speculative tenets with 
little or no bearing on practical life, which are proposed and 
defended in an hundred ways by the divergent sections of 
Christendom, and generally discredited in the eyes of thinking 
men. They think that all this could go, and the world be no 
poorer for its loss, and that the theological fringes industriously 
wrought about the grand central truths of the religion of 
Jesus Christ have little or no bearing on the great social 
questions of the day. 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

EXCEPTIONAL interest attaches to this number. Dr. 
Wenley’s criticism of Professor Edward Caird’s “ Evolu- 
tion of Religion,” Mr. Colville’s “ Complaynt of Scot- 
lande,” the articles on “ Scottish Fiction of To-day,” and 
the “ Medical Schools of Scotland,” claim special atten- 
tion elsewhere. Dr. Japp eulogistically reviews a new 
edition of Professor Veitch’s work on the Scottish Border, 
and Mr. W. O’Connor Morris reviews the character and 
career of Marshal MacMahon. The summaries of 
foreign reviews—German, Russian, Italian, French, Swiss, 
Spanish, and Dutch—form an important addition to the 
high worth of the Leview. 

THE ORIGIN OF ALL THE ALPHABETS. 


Major Conder, writing on the “ Antiquities of Cyprus,” 
states that the Cypriote character, on recently discovered 
inscriptions, is not alphabetic, but consists of a syllabary 
of fifty-three sounds :— 

It was originally used for a non-Aryan language, which on 
other grounds is determined as having been Mongolic. The 
syllabary did not originate in Cyprus, and it was used by the 
Carians on the mainland to the north. It appears to furnish 
the early forms from which originated the alphabets of 
Phenicia and Greece and Lycia, a view which is slowly 
winning acceptance among scholars. The Cypriote syllabary 
is thus the origin of all the alphabetic scripts that have ever 
existed, for the Phoenician alphabet is the parent of them all 
(as is well recognised by epigraphists), and superseded the 
clun:sier Cuneiform and Egyptian systems, 

The dramatic rendering every Palm Sunday of the 
raising of Lazarus is supposed to perpetuate under 
Christian forms the old Spring festival of the resurrec- 
tion of Adonis. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Tae National Review continues steadily advancing in 
freshness and timeliness of interest. The February 
number offers a very attractive bill of fare. Notice has 
been taken elsewhere of Mr. Robert Beadon’s story of the 
collapse of the Imperial Federation League, of Mr. E. T. 
Cock’s lecture on Mr. Ruskin’s relation to modern pro- 
blems, of the essay on Dr. Hubert Parry, and of Mr. St. 
Loe Strachey’s appeal to the Lords to bring in a Referen- 
dum Bill. Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, in reviewing Mr. 
Prothero’s everywhere noticed “ Life of Stanley,” predicts 
that the Dean “ will be remembered in Great Britain and 
in Greater Britain as the herald of a New Reformation 
infinitely more beneficent than that of the sixteenth 
century.” Mr. J. E. Mactaggart objects to the project 
of “a University in and for Wales.” “The new institu- 
tion,” he augurs, “is to be learned if it can, but Welsh 
at all costs.” It will not teach a single student; it will 
only grant degrees to students who come from its federated 
colleges. What need was there then of a Welsh college, 
when the University of London is prepared to grant 
degrees to everybody she passes, “with the impartiality 
of a stamping machine,” and the Victoria University is 
able to affiliate the Welsh colleges? The writer objects 
to the local representation on the proposed university, 
and generally to its officially declared provincialism. Mr. 
Charles Edwardes draws a vivid and entertaining picture 
of Roman society a century ago. He tells how a girl 
pupil of Cagliostro—a crystal-gazer—saw and described 
in September, 1789, the revolutionary events which took 
place in Paris a year later, when the Bastille was levelled. 


THE MORAL OF MR. STANHOPE’S DEATH. 


Mr. W. St. John Brodrick, M.P., reviews the public 
career of the late Mr. Stanhope, and argues that— 
unless we materially modify the conditions of Parliament, we 
shall not merely clip the career of some of our ablest men, but 
scare away the best recruits at the threshold of public life. 
Only political hacks can tolerate Parliament all the year round. 
. . . Continuous political action deteriorates mind and body 
alike, and if recent losses tend to convince the nation that 
politicians require a close time for thought and culture, men 
like Smith and Stanhope will not have given themselves 
in vain. 

“THE LIVING WAGE.” 

Mr. Hugh Bell presents an analysis of the accounts of 
an industrial firm with which he is connected, and 
endeavours to show that “no manipulation of them 
would have produced better results to the men for whom 
they found employment, directly or indirectly.” He is 
not prepared to say that there may not be better results 
in the future. 


On the contrary, since I have been engaged in business, I 
have seen a continual rise in the wages earned by the men.... 
What cost 6s. in wages thirty years ago costs under 3s. to-day, 
and yet the wage of each individual man is higher than it was 
then and the gross wages infinitely larger than they were. 
What does this mean? Why, that better results have been 
obtained out of the individual man, and yet his labour has 
been lessened and his condition improved, and this has been 
accomplished chiefly by placing better tools in his hands. I 
regret to be constrained to say that in effecting this change 
little or no help has been rendered by the workmen. 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN’S VERSION OF “OUR SAVIOUR.” 
Mr. H. FE. M. James contributes “ further reflections on 
India.” He deplores the ravages wrought by the money- 


Jenders and the woodenness of the district judges, who 
mechanically administer the law and make no effort to 
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save the ryot from the clutches of Shylock. He argueg 
that ‘nothing short of a law absolutely prohibiting the 
sale of agricultural land for debt will suffice,” “and the 
development of the system of advances by Government 
is undoubtedly feasible.” Mr. James is very much 
afraid of India being sacrificed to parliamentary faddists 
and Pharisees. His interpretation of New Testament 
ethics on the cantonments question is too extraordinary 
to be passed by :— 

Soldiers (he says) are physically prevented from carrying 
out St. Paul’s advice that it is better to marry than to burn, 
‘and yet people calling themselves Christians hold that Our 
Saviour, who forgave the adulteress, would have disapproved 
of measures calculated to save them. 

Mr. James has so characterised himself by this utter- 
ance as to take it out of any one else’s power to puss 
on him deeper condemnation. 





THE FORUM. 

Arter the superlative of excellence attained in 
December, the January number—to Cis-atlantic readers 
—falls considerably flat. ‘There is still much solid and 
instructive matter, but the wonted variety and brilliance 
are lacking. The atmosphere is national rather than 
cosmopolitan. Out of twelve articles, four deal with the 
present financial situation in America, and four may he 
said to treat of the prospects of American literature. 
The latter group, consisting of articles on the “ Directions 
and Volume of our Literary Activities,” by Mr. Spofford, 
Librarian of the Congress ; “ The Results of the Copyrig|it 
Law,” by Mr. G. H. Putnam ; “ Has Immigration Dried up 
our Literature?” by Mr.S. G. Fisher, and “The Decline of 
the American Pulpit,” by Rev. G. M. Royce, are of great 
interest, and have found notice elsewhere. 

BRITISH INVESTORS AND AMERICAN FINANCE. 


Mr. W. Wetherell of the Liverpool Daily Post, writing 
on “ British Investors and American Currency Legis|:- 
tion,” urges the following points :— 

English anticipation of financial stability and commercial 
and industrial prosperity in America rests on the belief thiat 
the abolition of the compulsory purchase of silver will }. 
followed by the adoption of a better and sounder method ot 
providing for the necessary expansion of the currency ; upon 
hope that there will be such a revision of pensions as will 
remove all cause of reproach, and not only establish financi:| 
equilibrium, but provide a surplus; and upon the convictio 
that there will be a reform of the tariff that will liberate trad: 
and commerce from injurious and needless burdens, and leay: 
the United States free to multiply and extend her industries, 
and to compete for supremacy in the markets of the world. 


ARE MORALS MENDING? CERTAINLY—BUT——. 


Mr. D. G. Thompson asks, “ Are Morals Improving or 
Deteriorating?” and, taking as his criterion “the 
stability of the social order, the prosperity and happiness 
of the community,” answers Yes. “The very fact that 
wealthy and intelligent citizens neglect politics shows 
increased security, a more stable condition,” and augurs 
further restriction of Governmental authority. Person 
and property are safe. Public peculation is decreasing. 
Personal morals areimproving. Drunkennessisdwindling, 
in spite of prohibitionists. But the despotism of plutocracy 
must be abolished. This optimism is somewhat marred 
by the closing admission that, “in our insistence upon 
rights, we are losing the sense of duty... To restore the 
ideals and imperatives of duty is the most important 
problem before us.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

To readers on this side of the Atlantic the January 
number marks a distinct drop from the level reached in 
the month previous. The American public will probably 
judge differently. The interminable currency question is 
to the fore again. The Comptroller of the Currency 
suggests as the means of preventing a money famine the 
development of banking arrangements ; and the Governor 
of Colorado— pathetically inquiring, Are the silver States 
ruined ?—argues the right of the several States to fix each 
its own legal standard of currency. Ex-Speaker Reed 
proclaims war to the knife with the new Tariff Bill. 

INCOME TAX ON JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 

Mr. W. L. Wilson, Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, after an exposure of Republican finance, sug- 
gests, in order to meet the deficit thus caused, an income 
tax on corporations :—- 

A small tax imposed upon the incomes or earnings of cor- 
porations, while not burdensome in any individual case, and 
not often bearing sensibly upon the interest of anv private 
shareholder in them, would produce a revenue sufficient to 
cover a large part of the gap now opening between receipts 
and expenditures. Such a tax would not be a tax upon 
individual thrift, energy, or enterprise, but in the main upon 
the earnings of invested capital. ... The ascertainment of 
those earnings would generally be easy and reasonably 
accurate, and free from the offensive inquisition so much 
declaimed against in the case of the individual. 

FOOTBALL THE BEST COLLEGE SPORT. 

Two medical professors, Dr. J. W. White and H. C. 
Wood, pronounce football the best form of college 
athletics. 

Rowing, as practised to-day, develops chiefly the muscles of 
the back and hips; it does little for the front arm, practically 
nothing for the pectoral muscles. Baseball makes bur little 
demand on the left arm or the left side of the chest. Cricket 
and tennis are also usually “right-sided” games. None of 
them is to be compared with football in the direction of 
bringing all muscles in play. . . while above all others it 
tends to develop self-control, coolness, fertility of resource, and 
promptness of execution in sudden emergencies involving 
perhaps personal danger, 
or what are known as “ military virtues.” Statistics are 
quoted to show the freedom of football from permanently 
injurious accidents, “ The accidents of aquatic sports, of 
horseback riding, of shooting, are vastly beyond and 
above those of football.” “ After careful investigation we 
do not believe football has had the effect of lowering the 
general average academic standard of either players or 
onlookers at any of the above-mentioned universities.” 

THE WORTH OF FAST CRUISERS. 

Rear-Admiral Ammen, of the United States Navy, 
thinks the value of fast cruisers over-estimated. He con- 
siders the A/abama exploits—in days when speed was 
low and sails could eke out coals—no guide to what 
could be done now. Were the United States at war with 
any other power than Great Britain, almost the entire 
traffic on the high seas of both combatants would be 

thrown under the British flag. He concludes that— 
there seems little prospect of great suecess on the high-seas in 
the capture of British merchant vessels by whatever nation, 
should she be engaged in war. Modern fast cruisers have not 
that kind of endurance and ability to keep the sea for months 
that belonged to the Confederate cruisers and ours of that 
period. 
THE EX-EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 

The Brazilian Minister, 8S. de Mendonca, who declares 
that Brazil will be to South America in the next century 
what the United States are to North America, argues for 
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the utter impossibility of restoring monarchy there. ‘l'o 
the credit of the late Emperor, he tells how his Majesty 
before the Republic was proclaimed self-denyingly 
accepted the advice of Saivara, who urged him to submit 
measures to Parliament for facilitating the inevitable 
transition from Monarchy to Republic. But Saivara’s 
refusal to take office put another Royalist statesman with 
another policy in power, and so the Brazilian monarchy 
failed to bequeath to history “ a fair page of disinterested 
patriotism on which the person of Pedro II. vould have 
figured at the head of all monarchs.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. George W. Cable, in “ Afterthoughts of a Story- 
teller,” explains how he writes his novels. He con- 
fesses :— 

I know one writer who even for a short story has sat for 
weeks in feline patience and tension at the mouse-hole of his 
constructive powers, knowing only that the inspiration was in 
there and had got to come out. Inspiration does sometimes 
come with almost inexplicable spontaneity ; but if it does not 
come with hard hammering of the brain, it comes after it; 
never before, so far as this writer knows. 

Notice is given elsewhere of the articles by M. Anton 
Sei !l on ‘ Wagner’s Influence on Present-Day Composers,” 
by Lady Jeune on “ Dinners and Diners,” by Dr. Briggs 
on “The Sunday-school and Modern Biblical Criticism,” 
and by Prof. Isaacs on “ The Glorification of the Jew.” 


THE ARENA. 

Tue most curious articles in a number of no excep- 
tional interest are Dr. Cocke’s on “ The Voice as an Index 
to the Soul,” Mr. Stinson Jarvis’s on “The Ascent of 
Life,” and Mr. W. O. Partridge’s on “The True Educa- 
tion and the False,” which are noticed elsewhere. Dr. 
Heinrich Hensoldt begins a series on the wonders of 
Eastern occultism, “ Among the Adepts of Serinagur.” 
There is a triplet of papers on the Land Question. Anna 
R. Weeks laments “the divorce of man from nature,” 
consequent on the rush to the towns, and insists that 
“the great city of to-day must go.” By a Socialistic 
order, converting centripetal into centrifugal forces, the 
modern metropolis, which is an enormity, must be 
decentralised. ‘ As there should be no vast wastes un- 
trodden by man, neither should there be any wilderness 
of masonry where myriads of prisoners stay out their 
weary years.” Mr. Hamlin Garland, addressing actors, 
assures them that the only way to enlarge the con- 
stituency and to ease the caterers interested in Art and 
Literature, is to adopt Henry George’s single-tax scheme. 
The “national problem” of the Unemployed Mr. C. II. 
Lugrin would seek to solve by securing the adoption of 
bi-metallism and free trade among all nations in the 
American hemisphere, and by planting wage-earners in 
small holdings on the irrigable area when suitably 
irrigated. Rabbi S. Schindler commences his arguments 
in favour of “the nationalisation of railroads, of tele- 
graphs and telephones, of land, and—last but not least— 
of insurance.” The Hon. J. Davis treats discursively of 
the history of silver coinage in England, and urges that 
the nominal value of coined gold as well as silver should 
exceed the bullion value sufficiently to cover the ordinary 
fluctuations in the latter. He mentions the fancy that 
the American sign for the dollar and the English for the 
sovereign may be traced back to the figure of a serpent 
coiled round a tree found on old Phenician coins. Mr. 
R. F. Horton asserts as the result of the Higher Criticism 
“that Christ is more real, His doctrine more commanding, 
and His abiding influence in redeeming and saving the 
world more rationally and spiritually assured.” 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
THE new number contains a very wide variety of 
high class articles. That on “ Anarchist Literature,” 
which, with the sketch of “Old English Cookery, ” and 
the “ Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds,” are noticed 
elsewhere, is perhaps the most striking contribution of 
recent months to British periodical literature. 
THE PERIL OF PARLIAMENT. 


The peril of Parliament, from the want of space, man- 
ners, and orderly desp: atch of business in the House of 
Commons, is solemnly enlarged upon. It is pleasant, 
however, to find a Quarterly reviewer declaring :— 

The greater the number of social classes that are represented 
in Parliament, the better: the direct representatives of labour, 
as the Members who have been working men are called, are. 
with scarcely an exception, q vict, orderly, and excellent men 
of business, who entertain a genuine respect for the traditions 
of the House. ‘The difficulty and danger come from the repre- 
sentatives of disaffection and the representatives of themselves. 

To prevent the abuse of the guiilotine, the writer 
suggests that more discretionary power be put in the 
hands of Speaker and Chairman. But his chief reliance 
seems to be upon the Second Chamber. He strongly 
denounces the new bribery of unlimited promises of 
legislative assistance to the electors. Mr. Diggle and his 
friends should take note of his plea for the teaching of 
elementary political economy in the Board schools. 

GOOD-BY# TO THE “GLACIAL AGE.” 

The reviewer of Sir Henry Howorth’s work on “The 
Glacial Nightmare” considers that “in his treatment of 
the rival claims of ice and of water, as to which was the 
chief factor in producing the great Drift at the close of 
the Pleistocene epoch, onr author has succeeded in 
shifting the balance of probability, and transferring it to 
the action of the latter.” 

The upheaval of the bottom of a considerable sea, not 
greater in area or height than many upheavals in which 
geologists believe, might have propelled gigantic waves of 
translation across a large segment of the earth’s surface with 
sufficient violence to produce all the phenomena of the boulders 
of the Drift for which ice-action cannot account. 

THREE SUCCESSFUL HISTORICAL NOVELISTS. 

A valuable essay on “ History and Fable” traces the 

interworking of the two factors from remote antiquity to 
the pre-ent day. They bevanin the myth, with a common 
fund of legends, traditions, and wondrous tales. Then 
came the effort to distinguish them. In the Middle Ages 
the partnership was undivided and unlimited. Defoe's 
was the last case of confusion, unconscious or intentional, 
between history and fable. «But though history now 
disowns fable, fable clings persistently to her inveterate 
connection with history.” The historical romance which 
followed, pes its high-water mark in Seott, and its 
last ebb in G. R. James, was “something like an 
artificial myth; ” it the facts can now be distinguished 
from the fable. Finally— 
; The romance has by this time fairly become the novel—a 
tale of real life, adjusted to the actual ordinary train of human 
events. ,Such work can only be produced by-artists of the 
first order; and consequently, we tind that only three writers 
of our own day have attempted it with indisputable success. 

Thackeray’s “ Esmond,” George Eliot’s ‘‘ Romola,”’ and 
Shorthouse’s “ John Inglesant.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Betterment is condemned from the standpoint of a 
very superior person, who undertakes with contemptuous 
wl to enlighten the ignorance of the poor misinformed 

mdon County Councillors. He much regrets, however, 
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the divorce of the people from London soil and the 
paucity of landlords. His panacea is “a nation of 
instructed and discerning freeholders, prepared to acce pt 
and maintain their rights.” A very glowing panegyric 
on the progress and prospects of Church missions states 
that “ British contributions to foreign missions reach 
yearly the sum of a million and a half, of which about 
two-fifths are subscribed by Churchmen;” that Christians 
in India have increased 22°65 per cent. during the lst 
decade, against a growth of only 13:1 per cent. in the 
entire population, and that “at the present rate of 
progress in India it is calculated that the Protestant 
faith will absorb the entire population by the middle of 
the twenty-first century.” “Never in all its history has 
the Church had such facilities. Never has success becn 
so largely obtained.” 


The London Quarterly Review. 

THE January number is bright, timely, and lively, so 
far as these qualities are compatible with the dignity and 
solidity of a mainly theological review. Perhaps thie 
most interesting of its seven major articles is that on 
“John Ruskin: a Study in Development,” which is as 
sympathetic as it is reverent. ‘‘ Lowell’s Letters” are 
happily reviewed, special attention being paid to his, as to 
Mr. Ruskin’s, religious progress. ‘The first place is given 
toan article on Dr. Pusey’s life and life-work. The writer 
freely grants that “no saint of the Romish Church hus 
ever been more devoted or led a more consecrated life,” 
but holds Dr. Pusey responsible for the wide spread of 
the “ prime and deadly element of popery,” which drives 
tae soul conscious of guilt to the priest and the confes- 
sional. The reviewer of Dr. Bruce’s Apologetics is much 
grieved with the statement, “Jesus has the value of Gor 
for us,” and asks, somewhat warmly, “ But is He Gol 
or not?” 
and says: “In plain English Ritschlianism is Unita- 
rianism.” An article on Mashonaland strongly reprobatcs 
the conduct of Lobengula, and applauds “the wisdom 
and vigour” of Mr. Rhodes. 


The Church Quarterly Review. 

A vigorous onslaught on Evolution as untrue to tli 
facts both of religion and science lends the distinction of 
its unwontedness to the first article. Bishop Barry is 
seriously taken to task for having made in his Bampton 
Lectures any appearance of concession to the accursed 
theory. The reviewer of Dr. Pusey’s Life finds the chief 
feature of the great Churchman’s character in his “ deep 
and immovable faith in God,” and next in his faith in the 
Church of England. By “ not despairing” of that Church 
he saved it, Aristotle and Christian ethics are comparec| 
and contrasted in an interesting study. Aristotle gives 
the objective picture of the ideal man in definite condi- 
tions: Thomas Aquinas finds in infused grace the sub- 
jective ground of moral life; while both put virtue as the 
ideal but also natural state of man. Dr. Duff’s and Dr. 
Schultz’s recent works rouse the reviewer to great wrath 
with modern Biblical criticism. He prophesies ere long 
a general return to “the unchanged and unchanging 
traditions of the churches, Jewish and Christian alike.” 
Professor Ramsay, author of “The Church in the Roman 
Empire,” is honoured with the remark that there are in 
him “the potentialities of a master of history.” The 
essayist on Mr. Andrew Lang and Homer is, with his 
author, not prepared to surrender the Homeric poems to 
“a fortuitous mob of undistinguished and unintelligent 
rhapsodists.” There is a ‘vivid review of Dr. Storr's 
monograph on Bernard of: Olaieeaas. 








He describes it as Ritschlian phraseology, ] 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Tue present number falls much below the last in living 
interest. The conspectus of fact and argument in sup- 
port of the “ Economy of High Wages,” which is noticed 
elsewhere, is an article of exceptional and timely value. 
The place of honour is given to the first part of a review 
of the Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier, who was a man 
before the great French Revolution broke out, who spent 
the next sixty years in conspicuous public life, and who 
lived on till 1862. His recollections of a period that 
stretched from the ancien régime to the decline of the 
Second Empire thus cover a series of the most motley 
changes. Recent editions of Tacitus call forth the 
remark that the hist»rian’s “grand elevation of moral 
dignity has never been surpassed.” He “ writes like a 
man who had never enjoyed a laugh.” “ But we fail to 
find in Tacitus the austere impartiality which is superior 
to the bias of personal feelings strongly enlisted.” The last 
campaign of Montrose is made the occasion of a warm 
eulogy on the unfortunate general; ‘“ Montrose was the 
Milton of the battlefield.” On the “ Addresses of the 
Late Earl of Derby,” the reviewer observes that his lord- 
ship “was not afflicted with the perilous facility of 
unpremeditated oratory, which speaks so much and says 
so little,” but that “ whatever he thought it worth while 
to say, he prepared with great reflection and labour.” 
The political review of the Session of 1893 is disappoint- 
ing. In a quarterly chronique one looks for something 
more than a spicy re-hash of what one has seen over and 
over again in daily and weekly partisan prints. 

MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

The popular literature of modern Italy is presented in 
interesting, though rather sombre, hues. The reviewer 
regrets that the “passion for dwelling on morbid and 
unwholesome themes, on moral and physical putrefac- 
tion,” is “a taste which appears to have impregnated the 
literature and the art of the present day in Italy.” He 
describes Signor Gabriele D’Annunzio as “ incomparably 
the greatest stylist of the modern Italian school.” ‘ Signor 
Verga isa real artist.” Signor Salvatore Farina has been 
called the “ Dickens of Italy.” ‘“ Humour is not a common 
quality in Italy.” 

The literary talent of the present day in Italy is at its best 
in sketches and short stories. It is, in short, an impressionist 
school. But the general feeling we derive from these varied 
pictures of Italian life is a melancholy one, indicating that 
national independence and liberty have not brought happiness, 
prosperity, or contentment to the people. 

WHAT THE CRUSADES DID FOR EUROPE. 

The results of the Crusades are set in a new light. 
The Crusades were of value not simply as an occasion 
for union and for needed disillusionment in religion; 
they really put the West to school in the East. 

In Italy. and Spain first, and afterwards in France, the 
philosophy and science of the Moslems and of Aristotle were 
studied. . . . The art and culture of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa 
were almost entircly of Oriental origin. . . . The roots of the 
Renaissance are found in the civilisation of the Crusades. The 
wise laws of the Latin kingdom set an example not vainly 
placed before great kings like St. Louis, Richard Lion Heart, 
or Edward I. The wider thought which resulted from a wider 
knowledge of ancient philosophies, of varying Christian 
beliefs, of Moslem simplicity and Buddhist tolerance, led to 
the birth of that’free spirit of enquiry which rejected the 
discredited authority of Rome. Peter the Hermit preached 
unconsciously a far-distant reformation, Frederic IL. laid the 
foundations of European science. The history of the 


kingdom of Jerusalem is the history of the birt: of frecdim 
for all Europe. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY, LOVE OF NATURE. 

Writing on the growth of “The Poetry of Rural Life,” 
the reviewer observes that ‘Thomson had rather an eye 
than a heart for Nature”; his “love of Nature was the 
love of an artist who regards her beauty simply as a fine 
subject for his pencil.” Cowper headed the return to 
Nature: for “Nature in her most ordinary and least 
picturesque attire was sufficient for Cowper. And this is 
the true test.” The French Revolution by closing French 
pleasure-haunts drove Englishmen back on English 
scenery, and the nineteenth century with all its progress 
having been “ one of doubt, disappointment, and anxiety,” 
has turned, as did the similarly tried Augustan age, to 
the comfort of Nature. “It is in an age of rapid change 
and social revolution that the contrast presented by the 
stability of Nature is the most impressive.” Men seek 
“in the contemplation of Nature the tranquillity and per- 
manence which have fled before the footsteps of progress.” 
To similar causes may perhaps be due “ The Progress of 
Angling,” which is the subject of an entertaining article. 
“ Angling in every form,” we are told, “appears to be on 
the increase.” As a conseqnence growing care is taken 
to supply our streams with fish, and to save them from 
pollution. The literature also steadily increases. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 


THE current number of this Jeurnal illustrates the 
important function discharged by a specialists’ organ 
in bringing the studies of experts to bear on present-day 
problems. Authors and matter may be, and mostly are, 
of the academic order, but the style is popular, and the 
topics, substantial or illustrative, are “live.” Three out 
of the five principal essays are noticed elsewhere—those, 
namely, by Mr. H. C. Adams on “ The Social Ministry of 
Wealth,” by Dr. M. J. Farrelly on “Old Age Pensions 
as a State Duty of Reparation,” and by Signor Mariano 
on “Italy and the Papacy.” “The Relation of Ethics 
to Jurisprudence ” is interestingly diseussed by Mr. J. 
C. Hibben, of Princeton College. He strongly objects to 
the conception of the English jurists that the sole essence 
of law lies in the command of sovereignty, a conception 
which he seeks to explain by alleging “an evident 
tendency in English history towards unlimited sove- 
reignty, growing out of the absolutism of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.” This analytical school has, 
however, been victoriously criticised by the philosophical 
school, who find the source of law in « priori principles, 
and still more by the historical, who see in law the 
reflection of the slowly growing national consciousness. 
Mr. Hibben insists that the “ thou shalt ” of the sovereign 
derives its peculiar force from the “I ought” of the 
subject. The ethical basis of law he illustrates by the 
development of equity into law, by the desuetude of laws 
generally felt to be unethical, and especially by inter- 
national law.. As proof of the nature and power of 
international law, the case of the Congo State is cited :— 

It is a state dedicated to the noble task of developing an 
ideal citizenship. It is a unique instance in history. It 
indicates how thoroughly ethical ideas have permeated public 
policy. It is an index of the common consciousness of nations 
regarding the claims of justice. One hundred years ago such 
an undertaking would have been impossible. The time has 
come in the history of mankind when it is generally recognised 
that a State possesses certain moral responsibilities. There is 
a civic as well as an individual conscience. 

Mr. J. S. Mackenzie urges that the cultivation of 
‘moral science and moral life” ought to be united by 
ethical societies. The discussion and reviews are weighty 
and valuable. 
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; THE NOUVELLE REVUE, : 
Tux Nouvelle Revue of January 1st opens with a short 
two-page article by Pierre Loti. It is dated from 
- Hendaye, a corner of France which abuts upon Spain 
opposite to St. Sebastian, and where Loti now spends 
each winter. It is a delicate and pathetic bit of 
-. description of the Basque country and of Fontarabia, 
with its church and castle mirrored in the slow waters of 
the Bidasson. In the still air of November, Loti watches 
the women and the young girls, in black gowns, and lace 
- mantillas drawn across their brows, going from church 
to church to pray for the living and the dead. And it 
seems to Loti that he is conscious of the soul of the 
Basque land—a dying soul. Then, behind and below 
the little terrace on which he is sitting, “ something ugly, 
black, noisy, and in an idiotic hurry, rushes by, shaking 
the earth and. troubling the delicious calm of silence 
with whistling and jarring.” It is the railway, a greater 
leveller than time, bringing “ showy industry, and modern 
ideas, and daily strewing the land with common things 
and imbecile creatures.” These two pages are a complete 
prose poem in their way. Their philosophy is none of 
the cheerfullest ! 
THE EBB OF PESSIMISM. 

Passing by several interesting articles, including an 
account of Pope Pius the Seventh at Savona, in the 
year 1800, under the masterful hand of Napoleon; and a 
paper on the foreign policy of the Republic of 1848; we 
come to a long and powerful paper by M. Paul Bourely 
on “The Mora! Evolution of To-day.” It is a vigorous 
onslaught on pessimism, and the latter’s present malady 
of self-indulgence. Still M. Bourely thinks that the tide 
is turning, although among those ancients whom he 
quotes as having declared they found life an evil are 
Buddha, Job, Solomon, Aristotle, Caesar, and Leopardi, 
while among more modern men, Flaubert, de Musset, 
Amiel, and the de Goncourts would all have given a 
negative answer to the question, “Is life worth living ?” 

In a review of the Agricultural Quarter, M. Blache 
quotes largely from an article in a Californian paper, 
written in favour of what he quaintly calls “the Boss of 
Bosses,” the tenant farmer, the man who. does the work. 
Judging by this article, the author of which was a 
Mr. Lubin, California is not so happy a country as is 
generally supposed, for he calls on the Government of 
the United States to undertake the transport of 
agricultural products at a fixed price for all distances 
alike, demanding a sort of huge parcel post with which 
less favoured nations could not compete, owing to their 
resources being eaten up by their armies and navies, and 
the extravagances of their kings and queens! As the 
Americans now send ready made boots to France at a 
lower price than French tanners can supply leather, it 
appears that the North and South between them could 
take possession of the markets of the world. 


THE VOGUE OF. THE YACHT. 

M. de Wailly, apropos of the late visit of the Russian 
fleet to French waters, attempts with some show of 
reason to prove the importance which has of late years 
been acquired by yachts and yachting, and he points out 
what a splendid welcome French yachtsmen might have 
given the country’s allies had they only thought of it in 
time. France, observes the author of an article which 
cannot but prove interesting to all those concerned in 
maritime affairs, takes rank after Great Britain and 
America as the third yacht-owning country of the world. 
Of late years this nautical form of sport has become very 
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They can boast of 
a fleet of twelve hundred yachts, and the French yachts- 
man, unkke many of his foreign comrades, makes a 


popular with our. lively neighbours. 


point of learning the practical side of sea-life. This is 
especially true of the Prince of Monaco, who has 
always acted as captain of his yacht when cruising 
about the Mediterranean. In the autumn of last 
year the steam-yacht Sans-Peur carried her owner 
round the Baltic to Libau, Cronstadt, St. Petersburg, 
Stockholm, and Copenhagen. Last winter another 
well-known French. yachtsman, M. O. Gallice, went 
in the Gipsy to Corsica, Sardinia, Greece, and Turkey. 
But the tinest French pleasure vessel in existence is at 
present owned by Madame Lebaudz, and last year this 
Jady lent the Semiramis to the Government for the pur- 
poses of an ethnological expedition. During an extended 
trip the party visited Bombay, Colombo, the Andaman 
Islands, Malacca, Singapore, Batavia, and most of the 
groups in the Indian Ocean. 

In the Nouvelle Revue of January 15th, M. Scheffer 
begins a thinly-disguised historical study under the title 
of “'The Idyll of a Prince,” in which is told, with more or 
less detail, the love affairs of the Prince of Roumania and 
Mademoiselle Vacaresco. In the same number M. Gag- 
niére concludes his series of articles on “Pius VII. 
and Napoleon I.” with a striking description of the Pope’s 
triumphant re-entrance into Rome on May 24th, 1814. 

‘lo those who care for contemporary French litera- 
ture, the most interesting article in the number will 
undoubtedly be that contributed by M. Albalat on the 
development of French fiction since the death of Sainte- 
Beuve, the critic. This writer all through the years of 
the Second Empire held a unique place in Europe. 
Intimate with Princess Mathilde Bonaparte, he was also 
a favourite of the Empress Eugénie, and a frequent guest 
at the Tuileries. Those who wish to know something of 
Continental literature should read his famous “ Causeries 
de Lundi,” a collection of reviews and essays which have 
lost none of their freshness, and which, though neither 
profound nor intricate, are models of writing from every 
point of view; for their author, if he sought no deeps, 
always grasped the essential facts of a character or story, 
and told it in language which his readers could neither 
misunderstand _nor forget. 


WITCHCRAFT TRIALS. 


M. F. Delacroix continues his remarkable account of 
“The Witchcraft Trials of the Seventeenth Century,’ 
dealing more particularly on this occasion with the 
“crime of sorcery ” and the terrible judgments passed on 
those who were unfortunate enough to fall under the ban. 
The writer has gathered together an enormous mass of 
evidence from which one thing comes out clearly, namely, 
that in these trials false friends and neighbours constantly 
gave malicious and grossly untrue information against 
one another. 

Madame J. E. Schmahl, a well-known advocate of 
woman’s rights, discusses in a few pages how far women 
should be permitted to attempt manual labour. She 
points out that both in the Black Country and in the 
French agricultural districts, the most difficu!t and ill- 
paid tasks are often given over to those who as wives and 
mothers should be spared unnatural exertion. Madame 
Schmahl considers this greatly the fault of a legislation 
which, whilst it denies to woman the entrance to many 
of the liberal professions, allows the most painful and 
fatiguing work to be undertaken by members of a sex 
meng by nature and circumstances for hard manual 
abour. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

In addition to Ernest Renan’s posthumous article and 
the French view of the Home Rule Question, noticed 
elsewhere, the most interesting article in the January Ist 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes is the critical and 
biographical study of Jonas Lie, the Scandinavian 
novelist, Rjérnson’s well-known rival, and author of 
“The Clairvoyant,” “The Pilot and his Wife,” and 
“Rutland.” Jonas Lie, says M. Bigcon, the writer of the 
article, was born in Finland, and came of a well-known 
legal family; he is now just sixty years of age, but 
hearty and vigorous, and devoted to the sea, for as a lad 
his one dream was to enter the navy, but owing to his 
extreme short sight this wish was denied him. He 
became a barrister at the age of twenty-five, marrying 
shortly after a cousin of his own, a lady who has 
always remained his closest confidant and dearest friend 
Years passed by, and of those round him none realised 
the poet-writer in their midst; he was already thirty-six 
years of age when the publication of his novel, “Le 
Clairvoyant,” (“Den Fremsynte”) made him famous. 
Like another great Northern writer, Lie has striven to 
be both a novelist and a moral reformer, for his works 
rival those of Ibsen in their plain speaking and cruel 


‘ analysis of human life. ‘“ Lie has been compared to 


Balzac,” observes. M. Bigeon; “is he not rather the 
Scandinavian Daudet and Dickens?” Since the year 
1886 he has attempted a somewhat new style of com- 
position, plunging into the world of fairy and folk- 
lore tales, 

M. DESJARDINS ON SOCIALISM. 

In discussing Socialism versus Liberty, M. Desjardins 
begins his article by stating that liberty is the essence of 
progress; and he goes on to prove that from his point 
of view the modern Socialists wish to destroy as far as 
possible all liberty, quoting a manifesto by Karl Marx, 
issued in 1847, in which the latter advocates the sup- 
pression of the family because the family life reposes on 


capital and the principle of private property. 


In the same number will be found an amusing account 
of General Junot’s Embassy to Lisbon, as told in his 
wife's letters and diary. Continuing his exhaustive 
description of the West Indies, M. de Varigny describes 
Cuba and Porto Rico, the only islands which remain to 
Spain out of her one-time West Indian Empire. 

The Revue des Deua Mondes for January 15th opens 
with an account of some archeological travels undertaken 
in Algiers and Tunis by M. Boissier. He says among other 
things that “The conditions and resources of the great 
French colony across the Mediterranean tend to become 
more and more interesting, owing to the difficulty which 
France herself is beginning to experience in the lowered 
price of corn.” Algiers was once the “ granary of Europe,” 
but when it passed under the domination of the French, 
the great plain of the Metija had wholly fallen out of 
cultivation and under the influence of malaria. We have 
seen a hundred men in hospital at Algiers afflicted with 
frightful boils, poisoned by exhalations from the once 
fertile soil. 

In some carefully edited fragments of Pasquier’s 
memoirs is to be found a curious account of the Congress 
of Vienna which followed the Battle of Waterloo. 

CHRIST IN A PARISIAN CAFE. 

Under the title “ Anachronisms in Art,” M. de la 
Sizeraine endeavours to describe some of the attempts 
lately made to bring the personality of Jesus Christ into 
touch with the life of to-day. ‘“ All the world,” observes 
the writer, “remembers having seen on the walls of the 
Second Salon of 1891, a large picture showing the sinful 
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woman in the ball dress, prostrate at the feet of Christ, 
while the Pharisees who stand near are portraits of Parisian 
notabilities; the scene takes place in a café, . . Another 
painting showed the Son of Man passing from village to 
village, whence the sick are brought out for Him to heal, 
while the official doctor looks on with displeasure. Last 
year—1893—the same idea was made use of even more 
conspicnously, one painter placing our Lord upon a 
terrace of the Tuileries catechising the children who had 
all played truant from the Primary schools ; while another 
portrayed Christ breaking bread before some amazed 
labourers, not at Emmaus, but in an old French farm. 
In a second replica of the same thought, those present 
are a Parisian family.” A very notable picture of the 
Crucifixion represents it as taking place on the heights of 
Montmartre; the poorest of the poor are gathered round 
the Cross, and a workman in a blouse shakes his fist at 
the city which allowed the Just One to be put to death. 
Nor is this all. Jesus is claimed by the Continental 
Socialists as their precursor. He is the Carpenter’s Son 
and the Fisherman ; He dwells in poverty with the poor. 
THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 

TueneE is a great deal of solid and suggestive reading 
in this Review, of the kind prized by social reformers 
who aim at deriving their principles from the Christian 
religion. Solemn inquest on the Coal War is held by 
Rev. Prebendary Grier and Mr. James Chadburn. 
Both agree in charging the masters with the initial 
blunder of confusing the public mind on the actual 
percentage of reduction demanded. Neither defends the 
men throughout. Mr. Chadburn holds that henceforth 
“just as the royalty owner has behind him the majesty of 
law, and can command the penalties of a Court of Justice 
to enforce his living wage, so the miner has the majesty 
of public opinion, and the high court of an enlightened 
national conscience with its penalties to enforce his 
claim.” He believes that “ the lock-out has slain ruinous 
competition,” has fixed the order of precedence on “the 
bed-rock of right—first, labour; second, capital: third, 
the consumer—and has asserted the dignity and solidarity 
of labour. Professor W. Cunningham inveighs against 
“ Economists as Mischief-makers.” The fixing of a 
living wage by public authority was abolished in 
1813, and the apprenticeship system in 1814, in 
deference to the abstract laissez faire principles of the 
economists, and similar principles favoured the laws 
against combination passed in 1799 and 1800. He 
exonerates the employers of the war period (1795- 
1815) from the charge of guilt or carelessness in regard 
to the sufferings of their employees. He has looked for 
proof, but found none. Sir Robert Peel, himself a factory 
owner, carried through measures in 1802 and 1816 for 
improving the condition of factory apprentices. Dr. 
Cunningham sees a great change for the worse in the 
employers’ attitude and language in 1824 and 1833. 
Then /aissez faire economics and anti-combination laws 
had wrought their pernicious effects. Mr. Robert 
Halstead, writing from a workman’s point of view on the 
stress of competition, shows a spirit of impartiality such 
as might surprise many employers. He touches a point 
of great hopefulness when he observes that working-men 
possessing wide intelligence and organising skill, who 
in the old days simply became capitalists themselves 
and left the forces of labour impoverished, now remain 
as labour leaders. Mr. J. Wells gives the results of 
sixty sets of answers received to inquiries on the 
conduct of Working Men’s Clubs, chiefly under 
Anglican auspices. 
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OUR MUSIC MAGAZINES. 


_ Mostc has made great progress of late in this so-called 
unmusical country of ours, if one may judge from the 
recent important developments of the magazines dedicated 
to the art. The most important change, perhaps, is the 
increased size and the reduction from threepence to 
one penny of the old-established weekly, the Musical 
Standard ; for this paper, which was founded in August, 
. 1862, has long been recognised as one of the best music 
journals. 
“ ALLOTTED SPAN” OF EXISTENCE. 


Another noteworthy enlargement is that of a still older 
music journal, The Musical Times made its appearance 
in June, 1844, so that the magazine is about to celebrate 
its jubilee. For a class journal, it must be conceded, the 
Musical Times has attained quite a venerable age. Looking 
into the span of existence of other music contemporaries, 
we see that there has been only one other jubilee cele- 
bration—namely, in March, 1866, when the Musical World 
attained its fiftieth year. But the Musical World (London) 
is dead.so are the Quarterly Musicul Mayazine and Review, 
which only lasted from 1818 to 1828, and the Harmonicon, 
which also existed ten years, from 1823 to 1833. The 
Musical Herald, formerly the /onic Sol-Fa Reporter, is now 
in its fortieth year, and the Monthly Musical Record is 
twenty-two; but all the other magazines in tiis depart- 
ment of artistic labour are mere infants in comparison. 


BIRTH OF THE “ MUSICAL TIMES.” 


The Musical Times, its editor reminds us, was directly 
born of the great movement for popular musical education 
which began with the fifth decade of the century, when 
old and young people, with voices and without them, 
with one accord rushed after Mainzer or Hullah, as the 
children of Hamelin trooped after the Pied Piper. Out 
of this wave of excitement came the Musical Times. But 
it was very soon found that knowledge of music could 
not be obtained without effort, and that systems were 
powerless to create faculties, and so the new movement 
experienced a check. The Musical Times, however, 
managed to exist, and from a little sheet of eight pages 
has now become a magazine of about forty-four pages, 
exclusive of advertisements. Many improvements have 
been added, and old readers will agree that not the least 
of these is the machine-cut page. Supplements of new 
music, anthems, four-part songs, etc., are regularly in- 
cluded, and, it may be added, the Musical Times, though 
old in years, is young in heart and enterprise, and will be 
carried on in the spirit of its predecessors—“a spirit of 
discontent with things achieved, and of desire for higher 
and better results.” 


“MUSIC” AND THE “NEW QUARTERLY.” 


As yet, our leading music review is an American. 
Music, founded in November, 1891, hails from Chicago, 
and is edited by the veteran musician and music Jittéra- 
teur, Mr. W. 8. B. Mathews. It is hoped the review 
will maintain its high character and continue to give us 
serious essays on subjects connected with the art to 
which it is devoted, rather than a collection of short 
articles of no permanent value, on a multitude of topics. 

In the spring of last. year Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co. 
ventured on the New Quarterly Musical Review, and it 
will be a good thing if this quarterly becomes a monthly, 
and so gets its name cut down to Musical Review, for it 
is an excellent periodical, and to it one may also look for 
some extended treatment of the subjects discussed in 
its pages. 


FOR STUDENTS OF THE KEYBOARD AND OTHERS. 

The Mayazine of Music was founded in March, 1841, 
by Mr. J. W. Coates, its present proprietor, and he is 
assisted in the editorship by Mr. John F. Runciman. \ 
good feature is the interviews with musicians. A new 
composition is reviewed by Mr. Runciman, and there is 
always a variety of readable articles. In addition there 
is a music supplement, including generally three works. 

The piano or domestic orchestra has several organs. A 
magazine started two years ago in the interests of tlic 
piano and cabinet organ is the Keyboard, which has just 
been enlarged and greatly improved, the new serics 
taking the sub-title of “Popular Musical Educator,” to 
indicate its wider and broader scope. The Music Revie 
is a Chicago magazine, which appeals to both the teacher 
and the student. The Htude, also American, is anothi 
good magazine for teachers and students. 

FOR STRINGS AND ORCHESTRA. 

Violinists and performers ou stringed instruments 
played with the bow, have the Strad and the Violin Times : 
the British Musician and Orchestral Times is for band- 


‘players and players of chamber music as well as sol: 


instrumentalists; and the Dominant of Philadelphix 

is a periodical issued especially for the promotion an 

encouragement of the practice of instrumental music. 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


Of late years there has been a growing interest in the 
music of our churches, and it is not surprising that 
several small magazines have elected to devote their 
pages to this important department of music. Th 
Nonconformist Musical Journal, edited by Mr. E. Minshall, 
is devoted to the interests of worship music in the Non- 
conformist churches. The Organist and Choirmaster. 
under the joint editorship of Dr. Hopkins, Dr. C. W 
Pearce, and Dr. Charles Vincent, made its appearance 
last May; while the Church Musician has been in existence: 
since 1891. The Organ comes from Boston, and is 
devoted to the king of instruments. Lyra Heelesiastica is 
the monthly bulletin of the Irish Society of St. Cecilia. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

Tonic-sol-fa is represented by the Musical Herald, the 
School Music Review, and the Musical Star, all of which 
give some music in the tonic-sol-fa notation. The Voca/is/ 
and Werner’s Maguzine are published at New York. The 
latter, established in 1879, and first known as an expo- 
nent of the Delsarte system, is an attractive magazine for 
all interested in voice production. 

TRADE JOURNALS, 

Among the trade journals are the Piano, Organ, and 
Music Trades Journal, with a monthly supplement, Musica/ 
Notes, containing a classified list of all new music pub- 
lished, and much other interesting matter. The London 
and Provincial Music Trades Review is chiefly a pianoforte 
trade organ. Musical Opinion is a most marvellous two 
pennyworth, giving interesting information on every 
possible musical topic. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There are many other magazines wholly occupied with 
music. Besides those a'ready named, we have the 
Meister, published under the auspices of the Wagner 
Society in London, and edited by Mr. William Ashton 
Ellis. More general music magazines are the Monthly 
Musical Record, the Lute, the Overtwre, the new Scottis/ 
Musical Monthly, etc., of this country, while America has 
the Musical Herald of the United States, the Musical Mes- 
senger, the Musical Record, the Musical Visitor, the Musical 
World, and many others. 
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KRINGSJAA AND ITS EDITOR. 

In a most courteous and highly complimentary letter 
from Herr H. Tambs Lyche, editor of Kringsjaa, I am 
gently hauled over the coals for the manner in which his 
magazine (referred to as the Scandinavian REVIEW oF 
REVIEWS) was noticed in the December issue. I am 
given to understand that, even in its opening sentence, 
the critique was unfortunate enough to give offence, and 
that Kringsjaa objects to being introduced to the English- 
speaking world’as a “little” Norwegian fortnightly. I 
would, however, suggest to Herr Tambs Lyche that my 
reviewer, writing on my behalf and looking upon Kringsjaa 
as the offspring of THe Review or Reviews, used the 
adjective simply as an expression of paternal affection, 
and with not the faintest intention in the world of slight 
or disparagement. For the benefit, however, of those 
of our readers who may have been led by the critique in 
question to infer that Kringsjaa is a magazine of 
Liliputian dimensions, I have much pleasure in stating 
that it is, on the contrary, more than twice the size of 
any Norwegian review ever published, and by far the 
largest Scandinavian magazine. Herr Tambs Lyche also 
does himself and me the injustice of supposing that I 
suggested the idea of plagiarism on his part from my 
pages. 

Now, the truth of the matter is that the members of 
my staff, in their zeal on my behalf, are apt to get their 
backs up at the slightest apparently disparaging allusion 
to THe Review oF Reviews, when probably I myself would 
see no necessity whatever for any such uncomfortable per- 
formance, and my reviewer appears to have felt hurt by 
Kringsjaws assertion that THe Review or Reviews 
was a week or two behind in “scraping” such and 
such articles together. Avingsjaa being mainly (as 
Herr Tambs Lyche admits in phrases only too com- 
plimentary to myself) a Norwegian adaptation of Tur 
Review oF Reviews, and a fortnightly into the 
bargain, my reviewer confesses to having considered 
its somewhat slighting remark and the comparison to its 
own advantage a little superfluous. 

So far, however, from having accused Kringsjat of pla- 
giarisin, the sentence objected to, when taken as a whole, 
loses all the sting the isolated word might contain, for it 
states clearly enough that Aringsjaa had-the start of us 
by a couple of weeks, and is therefore on the face of it a 
harmless little squib which, perhaps, only such sensitive 
mortals as Herr Tambs Lyche and myself would ever 
think of worrying over. I am, however, very sorry indeed 
that it should have given my courteous and esteemed 
brother editor any pain, and venture to hope that it 
will not cause the misunderstanding he fears, and 
which I should exceedingly regret. 

With regard to the rest of the critique, I can, for my 
own part, see in it only a fair and honest expression of 
opinion conveying distinctly the impression intended, 
viz., that Kringsjaa is a very excellent magazine indeed, 
doing for Scandinavia in a very able manner what I am 
endeavouring to do for the, English-speaking world. 
Imitation being the sincerest form of flattery, I have no 
reason to be otherwise than proud and grateful that Herr 
Tambs Lyche has brought Avringsjaa into existence, and I 
have the satisfaction of believing that my Scandinavian 
brother-editor and myself are likely to remain very good 
friends and be of much use to one another in the future. 
Kringsjaa ‘‘ takes alter” its proud parent in every hope 
and aspiration, though labouring under many disa:lvan- 
tages, and I wish it all possible success and prosperity. 


THE Reviews. REVIEWED. 





The Dublin Review. 

THERE is muck in this Review of great interest to other 
than Catholic readers. Rev. J. S. Vaughan’s drastic 
scheme of graduated income-tax, Rev. L. C. Casartelli’s 
summary of the history of burial, and Mr. Bruce’s plans 
for dealing with town fogs are noticed elsewhere. Mr. 
W. S. Lilly, in a review of Alexander Pope's works, 
observes that “from the time that William [ITI.] was 
firmly established on the throne, the Government steadily 
discountenanced the persecution of Catholics.” “It can 
hardly be doubted that to Pope must be attributed, in 
some degree, the ebbing of anti-Catholic prejudice” To 
the charge that Pope was merely a nominal Catholic, Mr. 
Lilly replies that he was “an extremely ill-instructed 
Catholic,” and “as deficient in theological virtues as in 
theological instruction,” yet ‘upon the whole worthy of 
admiration and regard, of reverence and affection,” and 
“one of the most effective powers for good in English 
literature.” Miss E. M. Clerke, writing on Mashunaland, 
testifies that “priests and nuns have everywhere met 
with the greatest kindness from the officers of the Com- 
pany,” and she rejoices in “ the incorporation of the fair 
and fertile regions depopulated by Lobengula in the great 
oversea dominion of Britain.” The Science Notes contain 
a glowing appreciation of Prof. Tyndall’s scientific work. 


The Jewish Quarterly Review. 

THE Jewish Quarteriy Review is much occupied with 
the demands which the established Judaism should make 
on converts from the outside world. Mr. O. J. Simon, in 
an article noticed elsewhere, pleads for recognising a dis- 
tinction between the moral and t'e ritual law. Christian 
Theists eager to marry Liberal Jews or Jewesses, and 
applying to enter the Jewish Church as professors of 
nothing more than what Liberal Judaism demands,—shall 
the Jewish Church receive them? Rev. David Fay protests 
against the idea, invokes memories of Ezra, and asks 
what the result would be if, as is expected, such marriages 
became very numerous. Both editors are down upon him, 
Mr. Montefiore roundly declaring that “a convert to the 
dogmas of Rabbinical Judaism is in the present day an 
impossibility.” Mr. G. H. Skipworth, who confesses 
himself “an amateur equally ignorant of Hebrew and 
German,” puts forward a “Second Jeremiah” as author 
of prophecies of restoration found in chapters 3, 30-38, 
50, 51. Frequent and grateful reference to Christian 
experts on the Old Testament remind us how, after 
Christians have been content to take their theories of the 
Hebrew Scriptures for nearly 2000 years from the Jews, 
Jews are beginning to return the compliment. Mr. 
Montefiore’s review of a Unitarian book on Jesus has 
been noticed previously. 

Tue Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review contains a 
number of useful and instructive articles, several of 
which will be read with interest beyond the borders of 
the denomination. Mr. M. Johnson describes Mr. Wm. 
Watson as “ first of all a disciple of Wordsworth,” and as 
having in him “the making of a second Matthew Arnold.” 
Mr. Crompton concludes from Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
“ Agnostic’s Apology” that the truest way to banish 
Agnosticism is to expound to the people what it really 
means. “T. R. D.” holds that strikes have entered on a 
new era, and one demanding careful consideration, when 
they aim at concessions, not as formerly from capital, 
monopoly, landlordism, but as in the great coal struggle, 
from the public itself. What effect, he asks, has the 
enforcement of “the living wage” for colliers on the real 
wages of other workers ? 
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Seribner’s. 

For general excellence and beauty of illustrations 
Scribner’s this month carries off the palm. The fron- 
tispiece (rather crudely produced) is Jean Geoffroy’s 

thetic “Prayer of the Humble.” Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
eres writes a reverentially admiring article on Mr. 
Burne-Jones. But even the Philistine who does not 
worship at this shrine will appreciate the admirabie 
discrimination exercised in the selection of illustrations. 
Of the twenty-one copies of studies and paintings 
‘perhaps the best re-production is of the “Golden 
Btair.” There are two portraits of the artist. ‘The 
orchid has a rare fascination, and those who are so 
poor they cannot own an orchid-house, may feast their eyes 
on the drawings of M. de Longpré. Uncle Remus (Joel 
Chandler Harris) describes very graphically the devastation 
wrought by last year’s cyclones on the Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi coasts. In one community there were 1000 dead 
outof a population of 1640. Of310 housesin the settlement, 
there were after the storm but three left, entire families 
were swept away—in one case an entire community. And 
for the survivors starvation and disease was their only 
prospect. The storm had destroyed their crops and live 
stock, and covered their arable land with sedge. The 
_ enormous number of the dead necessitated hurried, and 
therefore imperfect interment, with the resulting con- 
_ sequence of malarial fever which became epidemic, and 
completed the devastation the storm had begun. The 
Red Cross Society has done its best .o tide the survivors 
over their time of destitution. 





The New England Magazine. 
Tue New England Magazine for January is a very good 
- number. An interesting and well illustrated article upon 
Boston and Liverpool Packet lines shows the growth of 
the carrying trade between those ports—“ an advance from 
nil—no sailing of a steamship for Europe in 1869 to one 
hundred such sailings in 1877, to three hundred and 
twenty-two in 1880, and to more than four hundred in 
1892.” Dr. Walter Fewkes describes the Graf collection 
of portraits by Greek artists, which was lately exhibited 
in the Boston Art Museum, as “interesting both to the 
ethnologist and to the artist. ' While the latter finds in 
these portraits striking examples of Greek art in its 
decline, they illustrate to the former one modification 
of a widespread mortuary custom which has been prac- 
i by many peoples in widely different stages of 
culture.” These portraits were found in tombs chiefly on 
the Nile delta, and in a remarkable state of preservation. 
There is an appreciation of Matthew Arnold with exten- 
- sive quotations from his poems. Miss Kate Gannett Wells 
writes “In and about Old Bunstead Place” in a way that 
brings vividly befure one the day when Boston was still a 
garden city and life went leisurely, giving space for neigh- 
bourly deeds and kindly thoughts for all who needed help. 





The Century. 

Tue chief interest of the Century lies in a gossipy 
article upon Mr. Alma-Tadema, his life, his work, his 
environment. “Mr. Alma-Tadema is a great advocate 
of work. Nothing can be done well without taking 
trouble,” he says; ‘ you must work hard if you mean to 
succeed.” He is always very methodical in the arrange- 
ments of his house and studio. This extreme neatness, 
however, leads sometimes to painful anxiety. He draws 

- everything to measure; every inch, every half-inch, is 
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proved. His wonderful marbles and classical buildings 
are well known, but there lies one of his dangers. He is 
so fascinated by the beauty of detail, as to sometimes lose 
sight of the original intention of his picture. A brief 
article by Russell Lowell on “ Criticism and Culture,” and 
another “Tramp” article by Mr. Josiah Flynt, are among 
the more noticeable contributions this month. The 
illustrations are numerous, but scarcely so good as usual. 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 

BANGKOK, as described by Mr. Curzon “in his series of 
“ Strange Cities of the Far East,” is a curious mixture. 
European and Siamese buildings, dress and customs: 
picturesque to a remarkable degree, and as insanitary 
as it is picturesque. With telephone and telegraph, it 
yet is crowded with temples in every stage of decay; for 
the piety of the Siamese consists in building new rather 
than repairing old temples. “ Q.” writes a breezy poem, 
*Jetsom.” Rudyard Kipling also contributes a piece of 
pocstry which requires all the weight of his name to save 
it from dulness. Sir Lepzl Grittin induiges in vehement 
strictures upon anonymity in journalism. For example :— 

It will be said that the liberty of the press would be 
curtailed if journalism ceased to be anonymous. I would reply 
that it is well to ride a runaway horse with a sufficient bridle. 
... Instead of responsible men of authority and genius giving 
to the world each day the mature and acknowledged fruit of 
their wisdom and experience, the poor puzzle-headed public is 
bewildered by a hundred anonymous voices shouting to it in 
different notes and tunes, like a circus orctiestra in a village 
fair. In default of visible objects of respectable worship, they 
erect a fetish of the loudest and most fluent talker, who just 
now happens to be Mr. Gladstone. 


The Strand Magazine. 

Havine@ no longer the attraction of Sherlock Holmes, 
the Strand Magazine is lucky in having still Mrs. 
Meade’s series, “Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,’ to 
piease lovers of the sensational. Certainly in this respect 
her latest story, ‘The Horror of*Studley Grange.” makes 
the most exciting reading. Miss Mary Spencer-Warren’s 
article on the Queen of Holland, profusely illustrated 
from photographs of the Royal palaces of Amster- 
dam and the Hague, at least will please those to whom 
the private life of Kings and Queens is a source of never 
failing interest. The rest of the magazine is made up 
of the usual number of stories, portraits of celebrities 
at different times of their lives, Mr. Pitcairn’s “ Personal 
Reminiscences of Sir Andrew Clark,” an article on Hand- 
cuffs by Inspector Moser, and a paper on the “ Signatures 
of Charles Dickens,” by Mr. J. H. Schooling. 





The Woman at Home. 

Tue chief feature of the Woman at Home is the illus- 
trated paper by Miss Mary Spencer-Warren upon Her 
Majesty the Queen, which, however, contains nothing 
particularly new or striking. Another paper of a per- 
sonal character is that upon Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
home in Samoa, also freely illustrated; the fiction being 
supplied by Miss Annie 8. Swan, the editress, herself, and 
Mr. Baring Gould. An interesting feature is a page from 
a confession album, by Miss Edna Lyall. The quality she 
most admires in man is unselfishness ; in woman, courage; 
her favourite occupation is writing novels; her favourite 
pastime the theatre; the rose is the flower she most 
admires; Ireland is her favourite holiday resort; Robert. 
Browning and his wife her favourite poets; Mrs. Gaskell 
is her choice among the novelists; and “ Rob Roy ” her 
favourite story. 
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AN ADDRESS BY THE 


WANT to speak to you now of ideas which we 
t have long discussed on the other side. First, I 

should like you to understand the position from 
which I approach this subject. I come from an old 
country. You are in a new land which differs in so 
very many things from our country that it is difficult 
for us to understand the working of some of your 
institutions. Then, again, we differ from you in Canada 
in believing in Free Trade. We may be all wrong. 
but we believe we are all right. The Dominion of 
Canada, however, is run upon the opposite principle. 
We do not say that you are wrong; we only say that 
if we had to pronounce an opinion, upon what seems 
to us sound principles, we should say that you were 
wrong. You, however, have come to the opposite 
conclusion in Canada. This, again, makes one very 
modest and diffident in expressing any opinion upon 
a subject on which your people and ours can take such 
opposite views. 

THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 

What is the body to which Canada belongs ? Possibly 
some of you may think that I am going to say it belongs 
to the British Empire. That is not my answer. As a 
matter of fact, politically of course, that is true; but 
that is not the body to which I refer. The body to which 
Canada belongs is the same as that to which England, 
Australia, and the United States of America belong. 
Canada is a natural part and an important part of that 
great body politically, as yet but imperfectly organised 
and very imperfectly realised, which we call the English- 
speaking world. ‘That world has, as yet, no common 
centre of government, and so far as a central government 
goes there is no such entity as the Inglish-speaking 
world in the political sense. 

But if any one came down to this planet from another 
star and looked at the children of men, he would recognise 
the English-speaking world as a real and substantial 
entity, divided by seas, it is true, but with one law, one 
language, and, on the whole, one system of government 
by the people, for the people, and through the people, 
one literature, and, if we speak broadly, one social and 
rcligious ideal. These things constitute the English- 
speaking world an organic entity in a more real sense 
than, for instance, that which is created by the uniform 
government which the British Empire has established 
over the many and varied populations of Hindoostan. 
The English-speaking world is a far more real entity, 
with far more solidarity in it, with more cohesiveness, 
and with more self-consciousness of unity, than the 
congeries of races and tribes which live in peace together 
in British India in one State, svstem, or empire. ‘There- 
fore, I think that we are justified in speaking of the 
English-speaking people as one people. I may be wrong, 
but to me it seems that the strengthening of the ties 
which bind the various parts of that world together 
constitutes the most important political task that is 
before us as a race. 

OUR SUPREME DUTY. 

Looking from the standpoint of London, it seems to 
us that the great question which lies before us as a race 
is the great question as to what are to be the future 
relations between the British Empire and the American 
Republic. So far as I am concerned, I do not hesitate 
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to say that I regard the maintenance of good relations 
between the British Empire and the American Republic 
—nay, further, the establishment of some closer nexus 
which would bring the Empire and the Republic into 
one political unity—as the greatest object for which any 
politician or statesman could work or for which any 
patriot could pray. In other words, after a hundred 
years, in which we have been separate countries, and in 
the course of which we have more than once been brought 
almost to the verge of war, it seems to me that the time 
has come when we ought to ask ourselves seriously 
whether there is no possibility of undoing the mistake 
which George the Third made? I do not mean, as you 
all understand—I do not even wish to see—the States of 
the American Republic restored to their old position of 
dependence upon the mother country. That would be 
just a trifle too mad for any one outside of Bedlam to 
suggest. There is, however, a great deal of difference 
between that lunacy and wishing to undo the fault of 
the past. We can surely wish to close the great gulf 
yawning between the two sections of the English-speaking 
race without wishing to see them in the position of 
dependent colonies governed from Downing Street. The 
great work which we as patriots, and especially as 
imperialists, have to do, is to endeavour by every means 
in our power to promote the growth of that unity which: 
was sacrificed a hundred years ago. 
CANADIAN POWER AND RESFONSIBILITY. 

This being the case, you can see how immensely 
important a position Canada holds in our outlook over 
the universe. Canada is the pivot State; she holds the 
pass. It depends upon you in Canada what these rela- 
tions will be. Your destiny, your manifest destiny, is to 
decide whether the British Empire and the American 
Republic are in the future to be friends or foes. No, not 
fces; that is out of the question. I never, even in a 
nightmare, think of the possibility of an actual war 
between America and Britain. But we may be a great 
deal short of friends without being at war. It depends 
upon you in Canada more than upon any other popula- 
tion in the world, whether the Empire and the Republie 
are to be jealous, nagging neighbours, or cordial friends 
and allies all the world over. The future of civilisation 
and the hope of the world depend upon the answer you 
will give. It is a great position which you hold. We in 
our own country may be as anxious to be friends with 
our American kinsfolk as it is possible for mortals to be. 
We might even make it the great object of our State 
policy; but you could paralyse and render abortive 
anything that we might attempt to do. You are the 
man on the horse in the present instance; we have’ to 
take the back seat. You are face to face with the actual 
questions—questions which arise and constantly will 
arise—which create friction between the two sections of 
the English-speaking people. 

THE ISSUE AT STAKE. 

The great question for us to consider is whether in 
this English-speaking world there is to be reproduced 
the old bloody anarchy of Europe, or a federal legal 
system, towards which a beginning has been made in the 
United States of America. Which is it to be? Here again 
you have the deciding voice more than any other section 
of the English-speaking people. I must say that in 
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any sense of the enormous issues which lie waiting your 
decision has entered their minds, ‘To talk to some of 
‘your politicians, one would think that the one great 
» question which Canada had to decide was whether a 
certain Mr. Somebody or an Hon. Mr. Nobody had to be 
in office for the next few years. It is very important, I 
agree, to the somebodies and nobodies as to who is in 
+ office, and it is also important to you whether there are 
honest men in power or rogues, but far more important 
than the mere local and provincial issues at your elec- 
_ tions is this great and supreme issue in the great world- 
wide problem of the human race. Is Canada going to 
use her influence for peace or for war, for the establish- 
ment of good relations by a legal and federative system, 
or is she going to raise her voice in favour of reproducing 
in the New World the worst evils of the Old, and to 
establish in the midst of the English-speaking world that 
principle of absolute independence which refuses to admit 
any superior, to recognise any law, or to submit diffe- 
rences to any permanently constituted tribunal, and 
which patches up a court whenever difficulties get a 
little too hot to be settled by diplomacy? If I could 
speak so as to be heard by all your politicians and all 
your voters, I would implore you to remember that it 
lies with you to decide whether you will be the angel of 
peace helping to unite into one the English-speaking 
people, or whether you will be like another Cadmus 
sowing the dragon’s teeth from which will spring up 
armed men to desolate the world. That is the great 
question which it is your destiny to decide. 

CANADA FIRST—BUT NOT LAST. 


In the Old Country we want you to be first of all 
Canadians. We do not want you to sacrifice your 
Canadian commonwealth or your Canadian future to 
either England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales. We want 
you to look at this question from the point of view of the 
nationality which has come into existence in this land, 
and which is going to stay and grow more and more 
powerful and strong as the years po by, and which, 
therefore, has a right to judye all questions which come 
before it from the point of view of its own independent 
national existence. But at the same time that we expect 
you to do that, in the first place, we also ask vou to look 
at the broader question of the common interests of the 
whole English-speaking people. And let me here remark, 
for fear of misunderstanding, that while expecting you 
- to be Canadian, we hope you will never cease to be 
- British. However much talk there may be among those 
who write much and think little as to the readiness of 
the Old Country to cut the painter and let you go, or on 
your part to declare your independence and terminate 
once for all the existing relations which unite you to the 
mother land, there is no difference among us on our 
side in regarding such a severance as a disaster and a 
calamity. We are proud of you. We think that you 
are our greatest hope on this Western continent, and we 
look to you to enable us to do many of the things with 
the accomplishment of which we believe we are intrusted 
by Providence. We cling to you as brothers true and 
tried ; and palsied be my tongue rather than it should 
say one word that would cause any Canadian heart to 
imagine that we in the Old Country think little of you 
or of your connection with us. But we have to look at 
you as parts of a larger whole. We look at you as the 
trusted friend and age-long ally through whom we have 
to approach the United States of America. We wish to 
know, if we honestly and with a whole heart try to 
bridge the chasm that was made a hundred years ago 
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between “England and the States, shall we have your 
hearty sympathy and help, or will you find it necessary, 
from some mistaken view of your own interests, to 
counterwork or to even oppose us and trip us up? If 
you have come to the latter determination, nothing that 
we can do will be any good. You have had your share 
of being dragged at our chariot wheels in times’ past. 
But now, in this question we have to follow, and you 
must take the lead. 
SOME SETTLED QUESTIONS. 

Perhaps, however, I had better clear the way by saying 
that there are certain matters which I do not touch at 
all. I do not propose for a moment to discuss the 
question of the British connection. I have been told by 
your politicians on all sides that you have no wish to 
discuss that question, neither have I. There is only one 
danger that I can see to the British connection at 
present, and that would arise if any party, in order to 
snatch an electoral advantage, were to try to degrade the 
old flag into a party emblem. It is little short of treason 
to the Empire for any political party to impute to its 
opponents, without very good and absolute proof, a lack 
of loyalty to the flag that they are ready to shed their 
blood in defending. Neither do I discuss the question 
which is sometimes raised as to the usefulness of a 
Governor-General. I think that the question of the 
Governor-General is very much like that of the Monarchy 
with us. The Governor-General, like the Crown, re- 
presents a great reserve force of Demovracy. If it were 
not for the Crown in our country we should have no 
chance at all of doing anything with the House of Lords. 
As all the prerogatives of the Crown can be exercised by 
the Prime Minister for the time being, the Monarchy 
gives a much greater power to the people than some 
republics, which make a much greater parade of their 
devotion to the rule of the people. But although our 
Monarchy is as a sceptre of power held in reserve by the 
democracy, I do not think that the Monarchy would sur- 
vive another George the Fourth, nor do I think you would 
put up with a Governor-General who was either a fool or 
aknave. I think that the institution in both countries 
will last as long as the Monarchy and the Governor- 
General are respected by the people over whom they 
bear sway. Considering whom you have as your 
Governor-General to-day, and considering how much we 
have lost by letting him come to you, I do not think that 
we need regard the question as to the office of Governor- 
General as likely to be discussed for at least five years to 
come. 

There is another question which is a more burning 
one, judging from the reports of mectings which I see 
occasionally in your papers. I do not propose to discuss 
the question of Canada assenting, or being compelled to 
assent, to the re-establishment of the Inquisition by the 
Jesuits, nor do I believe that Canadian electors have 
decided to banish their country out of the pale of civilisa- 
tion by re-enacting the penal laws. I believe that you 
mean thit Canada is to remain a civilised country, and 
therefore, whatever a few here or there may say, you, as 
a people, are not going to try and put the clock back 
fifty or sixty years, and exclude, or disenfranchise, any 
section of your citizens because of their religious faith. 

I think also in Canada you intend to remain, as a 
whole, an English-speaking community. I do not think 
that any of my French fellow-subjects can possibly 
object to the frankest possible assertion of that on your 
part. While you allow the fullest liberty to any man to 
speak any language which he chooses, and to have his. 
children taught the language of their fathers and their 
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mothers, there is no doubt at all as to your determination 
that, as a whole, this country is to be governed as an 
integral part of the English-speaking world. That 
question, we think in England, was settled some hundred 
years ago at a famous battle near Quebec, and if any 
doubt existed on that point, it was further dispelled 
by the recent ignominious collapse of one man who stood 
forth before the Old World as the somewhat blatant 
representative of a faction which imagined that, notwith- 
standing these hundred years, they could induce you, 
with all this continent behind you, to consent to the 
establishment of an independent French settlement at 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The United States loug 
ago settled the question of the French State which stood 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. You have no need to 
settle that question. It was settled long ago, and will 
not need to be reopened. 
EMPIRE AND TRADE. 

We can now go on to look at the question of your 
relations to the United States. I am an Imperialist—I 
was a strong advocate of Imperialism in the English 
press when very few English Liberals cared to call them- 
selves by the name; but I am an Imperialist, as I often 
say, plus common sense and the ten commandments. I 
do not think that if you have sufficient common sense 
and enough regard for the ten commandments that your 
Imperialism will carry you into any antagonism with 
your neighbours. As an Imperialist I should have liked, 
of course, to have seen Free Trade the rule throughout 
the Empire, as it is the universal rule throughout the 
American Union. Therein it seems to me that the 
American Union has the advantage over us in that none 
of its States which lie between one seaboard and another 
can have any custom houses established on their frontiers. 
I wish that we had a similar rule throughout the whole 
of the British Empire. However, it is no use crying 
over spilled milk when Destiny, or Providence, or w! at 
you will, had decided it otherwise. We have now in all 
our colonies tariffs more or less ‘hostile to the manufac- 
tures and the products of the mother country. I am 
not pleading with you to alter that in the least. You 
know well enough without any Englishman needing to 
tell you that we should be very glad if you could alter 
your tariff in our favour. But in discussing this question 
of Free Trade or Protection, an interested individual, or 
one whose bias is obviously in any one direction, cannot 
speak with very much weight. 

IS BRITAIN’S TR' E INTEREST IN CANADA? 

No argument for Protection from a man who is making 
his fortune on a protected industry carries weight, and 
you naturally distrust an Englishman pleading for better 
terms between England and Canada. That would be to 
our own interest, and, therefore, you might say, “‘ You are 
only asking for this in your own interest for our own 
interest.” But I will not plead for better terms. Nay, I 
will go further. I attach so much importance to the 
good relations which onght to prevail between the 
Republic and the Empire that if it were proved to me, as 
an absolutely incontrovertible fact, that there wes no 
other way of maintaining good and friendl¥ relations 
than for Canada to discriminate against the mother 
country and in favour of the Republic, I should say, in 
God’s nome do it! But I do not believe this to be true, 
nor do I believe that any one will be able to prove that 
it would be so. I only mentioned it in order to show 
that I am not pleading for Erglish selfish interest in this 
matter. Of far greater importance than differential 
duties with our market is the maintenance of good 
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relations and of a cordial entente with your neighbours, 
I maintain that from the British Imperialist point of 
view, from the standpoint of our own. interests, this is 
far more important than. any chance there might be of 
having the tariff discriminated in our favour. Apart 
from the value of American friendship, what is our real, 
vital, permanent interest, even from a trade point 
of view? It is that you should be as prosperous as 
possible, that you should want to buy as many british 
goods as possible, and it is not our interest to stand in 
the way of your prosperity, even to the extent of a red 
cent. What we want you to do is to get rich and strong, 
and the more you prosper the more business you will do 
with us, no matter what idiocy you put into your tariff, 
and you can do a great deal that way. (Laughter) I 
was told again and again that although your present 
tariff was not a differential tariff discriminating against 
English goods, it does, nevertheless, tuke it all round, 
press more heavily upon English goods than upon 
American. And for this reason: Because your specitie 
duties press heavier upon cheaper produce and, there- 
fore, you discriminate against us, who produce the 
cheaper commodities, If you are really discriminating 
against us already,I do not see why there shonid have 
been so much “high falutin” about the old flag at the 
last general election. 
THE ACCURSED CUSTOM HOUSE. 

It seems to me that, if we were in your place, it would 
take a great deal of arguing to convince us that our 
interests were bound up with any commercial policy 
which insisted on running a line of custom houses right 
across our country. We have custom houses in the old 
country, and a great nuisance they are, and yours are 
very much like their parents. There is, however, one 
thing in which our custom houses differ from yours. 
They stand upon our frontier, which is the sea. We 
have no imaginary geographical line with custom houses 
on either side of it. But, you say, supposing we have 
no custom houses between ourselves and the United 
States, does that not mean that we have to adopt the 
United States tariff? I must say that men of both 
political parties with whom I have talked have repudi- 
ated that, the Liberals even more strongly than the 
Conservatives. But while it may be impossible for you 
to have absolute free trade between the Dominion and 
the United States, there is no man who knows what 
business is, and believes in free trade, who can hesitate 
to say that such an ideal is the ultimate aim and end of 
every rational man. It can never be to the interests of 
communities identical in language, in religion, and in 
law, living side by side along a great stretch of country, 
to establish any artificial barrier which will stand in the 
way of the freest possible communication and trade that 
they can desire. I do not think that that can be con- 
strued into a declaration of party policy at all. It is a 
principle which, to an Englishman, seems as plain as 
two and two make four. Whether it is a Chinese wall, 
or a wall of tariffs, or a line bristling with bayonets, it is 
all the same, it is all of the devil. (Applause.) 

FREE TRADE BETWEEN CANADA AND THE STATES. 

I think you are all agreed, even including the present 
ministers of the Dominion, that some time in the far 
future, as they would say, or so soon as it would be practi- 
cally possible, as others would say, it is your interest to 
reduce to the least possible miniinum the custom house 
cordon which stands between you and your American 
brothers over the line. I hope that none of you will 
imagine for a moment that because I hate the custom 








house, and would get rid of it whenever possible, that I 
am in the least degree pointing towards a solution of the 
question which very few people have advocated here— 
namely, an annexationist policy. I am not for a moment 
even looking that way. I tate the British connection as 
one of those things upon which there will be no dis- 
cussion. But, speaking as an Englishman, I think there 
can be nothing more fatal to the British connection than 
to tie up with the idea of the British connection the 
monstrous delusion that your farmer would get less for 
his eggs than if Canada had not been joined to Great 
Britain. It seems to me that your duties upon the 
American products and their duties on yours all tend 
to embarrass the farmer’s hen in the performance of her 
necessary functions. It is very desirable that you who 
live on either side of the line which is drawn across this 
continent should be able to trade together as easily and 
with as little difficulty as possible. 
PARTNERSHIP IN SEALS, WHY NOT IN FISH? 

There are many things which I think we could help to 
do. I was very glad to see Sir-John Thompson’s speech 
concerning the Behring Sea Arbitration. I suppose the 
net result of it is that the Empire and- the Republic 
have entered into a kind of co-partnership arrangement 
in which we have to look after the seals. The seals have 
given us a good deal of trouble, but they are nothing like 
the fish on the other side of the continent. As a rule, 
when an English newspaper editor has to write anything 
about the United States and Canada, he always feels 
inclined to get the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” and look 
up Fisheries. (Laughter.) But where trouble and danger 
are, there is opportunity. It is difficulties which bring 
almost all the good things of this world. Every-day, easy 
things do not cause p2ople to think; it is when you have 
a good hard nut to crack that your ingenuity comes 
into play. There are plenty of difficulties between the 
Dominion and the Republic. All that I ask is that you 
should think of them seriously, bearing in mind the 
immense responsibility which weighs upon you. Do not 
look at them as a question merely between the “ ins ” and 
the “outs.” It is much more than that. 


AN ENGLISH-SPEAKING CITIZENSHIP. 

It seems to me that in the future that is hefore us 
there should be but one common citizenship for all the 
English-speaking lands, and that when an Englishman 
goes to Canada or America, he shall be accepted as a 
citizen without having to take out naturalisation papers. 
It would simplify matters a great deal. 
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oF REVIEWS. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SUPREME COURT. 

In that matter I think another great step might he 
taken. That is, whether the time has not come for the 
establishment of a Supreme Court. I think by a system 
of delegation from our Privy Council, and from the 
Supreme Court at Washington by some other means, 
so as to form a permanent tribunal, before which all 
disputes which could not be settled amicably should |e 
brought. I do not like the idea of representatives of 
France, Italy, and Scandinavia being called in to settle 
a question as to a close time for seals, which was a 
question between Canada and the States. I think the 
English-speaking world is quite big enough to settl: 
within itself all questions which may arise. But you 
must have your Court in existence, however. It does 
not do to wait until the row comes on to decide that you 
will have a magistrate. You need to have him ready on 
the spot. Let us keep always in view the conception 
of a paramount International Court which would adjust 
these questions. I think it would be well if we had a 
tribunal which, in time of heated wrangling, could cal! 
halt and ask the disputants to pause and think a little 
Such a pacificator’s Court would be very useful some- 
times. At present, the people who are supposed to act 
as guides of public opinion are the newspapers, and they 
are about the worst peacemakers in the world. It is 
dull work making peace, and the natural interest of 
the newspaper man is to make his paper interesting. 
Therefore, sometimes you will see how the British 
lion will roar and lash his sides, so that all the world 
resounds, and you will hear the eagle on the other 
side flapping its wings and screaming like a demented 
barndoor fowl, and all that it means is that so many 
columns have to be filled with readable copy with plenty 
of ginger in it. If we have really to work for peace in 
the world I think you ought to have some person who 
would be out of the conflict and could see both sides of 
the quarrel and ascertain what the real facts are and 
where the hitch comes in. There is no more patriotic 
or Christian duty than that of endeavouring to minimise 
the causes of dispute and to reduce to the uttermost 
all points of friction between nations. The foundation 
of national greatness lies deep down in the heart of every 
individual man and woman, and unless we can raise 
citizens who will bring a conscience to their work ot 


voting, all our efforts at constitution building will be in 
vain. and we shall go the way of Greece, Babylon, and 
of Rome. 
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JHE NEW BOOKS OF JHE MONTH. 





Funk, Dr. Isaac K. (Editor). Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language. (Funk and Wagnalls.) ‘Two volumes. 
Royal 4to. £3 in full russia, £4 full morucco. 

The reference book, if not the book; of the month, 
comes from America. Volume TI. of the great “Standard 
Dictionary” is just published, after nearly four years’ 
labour, and some idea of the 


Tuomeson, Francis. Poems. (Elkin Mathews and John 

Lane.) 4to. Paper boards. Pp. 81. 5s. net. 

Nowadays not a month passes but a “new poet” is 
discovered by the uncritical, and the mere reader is hard 
put to it to reconcile his idea of what made poetry in the 
past with the qualities of “real poetry ” in the present. 
From the Bodley Head, however, 
comes a thin volume of verse that 





stupendous undertaking may be 
gathered from the fact that 247 
office editors and specialists, besides 
nearly 500 readers for quotations, 
have been engaged in its production. 
The following figures, giving the full 
number of words and terms in the 
great English dictionaries, show how 
the language and the dictionary 
have grown since Dr. Johnson 
turned out his famous work:— 
Johnson, 45,000; Stormonth, 50,000; 
Worcester, 105,000; Webster (Inter- 
national), 125,000; Century (6 vols., 
complete), 225,000; Standard 
(nearly), 300,000. Twelve stages of 
the work are shown in the prospectus, 
As many as six galley-proofs have 
been passed before the order was 
given to make it into pages; the 
pages were carefully proven two or 
three times before they were electro- 
typed; and when at last the electro- 
typed pages were forwarded to 
specialists, they would be returned 
with corrections and new information. 
Among features to be noticed are 
(1) the Scientific Alphabet of the American Philological 
Association to give the pronunciation of words; (2) the 
decisions of the United States Board on Geographical 
Names; (3) the indication of the sources from which 
quotations have been made, so that they can easily 
be found; (4) the interesting treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms; and (5) the attempt to reduce the 
compounding of words to a scientific system. The 
pictorial illustrations have been made specially for 
the work, and very valuable they are. The coloured 
plates are truly ‘‘ masterpieces of lithographic art”—see 
“Gems,” “ Flags,” “ Decorations,” “ Birds,” “ Coins,” ete. 
There are also many excellent small blocks inserted 
amongst the letterpress, but we do not feel specially flat- 
tered with the picture of the Thames Embankment, given 
under “ Embankment.” <A few cases occur where the block 
does not fall under the word it was meant to illustrate ; 
eg., the illustration, “Aiguille de Dru,” stands under 
“ Aid,” and “ Alewife ” under “ Alexandrian.” The paper, 
type, binding, etc., are all of the best, and the various signs 
and abbreviations are simple and clear. A very com- 
mendable arrangement is the lettering of the pages at 
the side, to indicate where eacb new letter of the alphabet 
begins. ‘The editor-in-chief, Dr. Isaac K. Funk, and his 
staff are to be congratulated on the execution of their 
undertaking, and they may rest assured that all who 
have seen Volume I. will eagerly look forward to the 
second volume, which will complete the Dictionary, and 
be ready, it is hoped, by May of this year. The binding of 
the volume is both handsome and serviceable, while 
an ingenious and novel device enables the book to be 
opened at any alphabetical section required. 
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MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


even when tried by the canons of 
criticism that one applies to the 
minor masters of the seventeenth 
century yet makes no mean show. 
And indeed, as every reviewer had 
already pointed out, it is particularly 
with the Stuart poets that Mr. Francis 
Thompson suggests comparison. 
One has but to turn to Crashaw to 
see at once how much this new writer 
has in common with one at least of 
the rhapsodists and amorists who 
made with Herbert almost the 
brightest years of English religious 
verse. The same fire and spirit, 
and wealth of splendid, inevitable 
imagery, the same sense of phrase 
and sentence, of scholarship and 
knowledge, is apparent in almost 
every page of this collection. Mr. 
Thompson is not facile reading: his 
metrical systems are not the most 
popular, and every line that he has 
written requires thought with the 
reading. Yet is he never as obscure 
as was Browning, and one becomes 
used even to the persistent coining of words that must 
at first give pause even to the most joyful reader. 
It is impossible here to suggest the qualities of 
particular poems. In all there is thought, a rough, 
unusual music, and a poetical fire and fervour eminently 
calculated to inspire the reader with a sense of the 
writer’s skill and genius. That the poet is a Roman 
Catholic is at once to be seen; but although the religious 
is the dominant motive, yet the spirit of Romanism is 
never aggressive. 








A Superfluous Woman. Three 


volumes. 3ls. 6d. 

The passion of love in its most elemental form has been 
almost too much in evidence in very recent fiction ; in 
this novel it is the one dominating influence, the motive 
that gives strength and influence to the whole. Yet it is 
so treated that the book is hardly likely to give offence 
to any but the foolish; while its tragic end, pitilessly 
pointing the result of libertinage and of marriages in 
which all wisdom, physical and moral, is forgotten in 
worldly advantage, is such a lesson as cannot be too often 
or too well learned. Artistically, there are points in 
which the story is unsatisfactory: that Jessamine Halh- 
day should have wearied of a society in which hers 
always was the conquest, is credible, but that she 
should have adopted the advice of her mentor, Dr. 
Cornerstone, by hiding herself in a remote Scottish 
village and helping in the housework of a cottage, in 
order to show that she could do some good, some work, 
in the world, has many of the elements. of farce. She 
meets in Scotland the young farmer whose magnificent, 


(William Heinemann.) 
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lendid manhood, making him so great a contrast to 
the men of her past, overcomes her, overbears all 
the dictates of prudence and convention, and, but 
for his honesty, might have brought about a cata- 
strophe wrecking her future. It is in these chapters 
that the anonymous author presents primal passion, 
uncumbered of the trappings of shame and _ habit, 
with a simplicity and a directness unequalled in 
recent English fiction. Saved almost by accident from 
the consequences of her own folly, and terrified at the 
narrowness of her escape, Jessamine returns to London, 
resumes her place in society as its acknowledged beauty, 
and marries the peer, old and diseased, who anxious to 
provide himself with a legal heir, had for months 
persecuted her with his attentions. The tragedy of the 
marriage recalls the “speckled toad” episode in the 
“ Heavenly Twins,” and the obvious difficulties of 
presentment are here treated with a straightforwardness 
unexcelled even by Mrs. Grand. In short, “A 
Superfluous Woman” is a clever book, and a useful. 
Whether it will attain the success of “The Heavenly 
Twins” is yet to be seen, but the good that it will 
do will be much on the same lines. The questions of 
morality and of women’s position that it raises are ripe for 
solution, and their treatment in a manner so courageous 
cannot but be productive of good. Its most serious fault 
is its title, and that is grotesquely inaccurate. 

Q. The Delectable Duchy: Stories, Studies, and Sketches. 

(Cassell.) Crown 8vo. Buckram. Pp. 343. 6s. 

Of our younger writers of fiction, “Q” is of the few 
who make a continual advance in the quality of their 
work. Producing comparatively little, every book from 
his pen shows that he is gradually mastering the most 
secret details of his craft; and the short stories in this 
volume, compared even with the excellent material in 
the similar collection, ‘‘ Noughts and Crosses,” pub- 
lished two or three years ago, proclaim how strenu- 
ously he works for perfection. “The Delectable Duchy ” 
is, of course, only another name for the Cornwall that 
Mr. Couch loves so well and knows so intimately. In 
a& manner reminiscent still of Mr. ‘Thomas Hardy he 
has made the Cornish peasant and fisherman the text 
for some two dozen sketches and stories, redolent of the 
soil, faithful and exact. It is the pathos, the sentiment, 
and the joy of common lives that Mr. Couch has made 
his own in this volume, observing everything that makes 
for the truth of his picture, omitting nothing that is 
essential to the atmosphere which he so admirably 
reproduces. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


JEAFFRESON, Mary. Marie Charlotte Anne de Corday; or, A 
Hundred Years After: A Centenary Monograph. (Digby, 
Long and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp.75. 2s. 6d. 


Litiiz, ArTHuR. Modern Mystics and Modern Magic. (Son- 
nenschein.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 172. 6s. 

In order to make the lif: of the Rev. Stainton Moses clearer to general 
readers, Mr. Lillie has prefaced it with a preliminary account of modern 
occultism and modern magicians, giving his volume the general title of 
** Modern Mystics and Modern Magic.” Among other subjects, the volume 
contains chapters upon Swedenborg, Boehme, Madame Guyon, the Illuminati, 
the Kabbalists, the Theosophists, the French Spiritists, and the Society of 
Psychical Research. 

Mauve, Francis Cornwa.uis, V.C., C.B. Memories of the 
Mutiny. (Remington.) Two volumes. 8vo. Cloth. 30s. 
New edition. 

With Colonel Maude’s memories is incorporated the personal narrative of 
Mr. John Walter Sherer, formerly magistrate of Futtehpore, and afterwards of 
Cawnpore, the whole treating mainly of the events in which Havelock’s columu 
took part—Colonel Maude having held in that column the position of Com- 


mander of the Artillery. The volumes contain numerous portraits, maps, and 
other illustrations. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Warcut, Dr. Wirit1am. The Brontés in Ireland; or, Facts 
Stranger than Fiction. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 308. 6s. 

This work, which has already attracted a deal of criticism, hostile and 
otherwise, by reason of the entirely novel light in which it places many of the 
mhost important facts in the obscure Bronté family history, is a book which no 
admirer of the wonderful genius of the Brontés should leave unread. It is 
admirably illastrated. 


_ ESSAYS, CRITICISMS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
Beui, Rev. James. Biblical and Shakespearian Characters 

Compared: Studies in Life and Literature. (William 

Andrews, Hull.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 180. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Bell compares the Hebrew Prophets and Shakespeare, Eli an: 
Hamlet, Saul and Macbeth, Jonathan and Horatio, and David and Henry V. : 
but he considers that he has touched ‘* but the fringe of a great subject,” ani 
that if his studies have any merit at all, ‘‘ it is in the way of suggestion rathe: 
than in the way of actual accomplishment.” 


Crump, CuarLes G. (Editor). The Longer Prose Works of 
Walter Savage Landor. (J. M. Dent and Co.) Two 
volumes. Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 410, 357. 3s. 6d. each, 
net. 

These two volumes are issued uniform with and in continuation of the 
almirable eight volume edition of the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations” and the 
‘Poems and Dialogues” that the same publishers issued under Mr. Crump’s 
editorship two years ago The first of the two contains the ‘Citation and 
Examination of William Shakespeare ” and “ Pericles aud Aspasia,” and has 
as frontispiece a reproduction of a bust of Aspasia; the second contains 
“The Pentameron,” five additional ‘* Conversations,” and three critical essay~ 
upon Theocritus, Catullus, and Petrarca, while its frontispiece is a portrait ot 
Landor. The second volume, we should add, contains an index to the whol 
ten volumes of nearly eighty pages. 


FICTION. 
Apams, Mrs. Letra. Bonny Kate. (Jarrold.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 424. 3s. 6d. New Edition. 
To the same series Messrs. Jarrold have also aide! new editions of two of 
Mr. Curtis Yorke’s novels, ‘‘ Once,” aud ‘* His Heart to Win.” 


ArMsTRONG, Frances. Old Caleb’s Will. (Jarrold.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 256. 3s. 6d. 


Brack, WititAM. The Handsome Humes. (Sampson Low.) 

Three volumes. 31s. 6d. 

A very sweet and gentle love story of the old-fashioned sort. Mr. Black’s 
heroine is the daughter of an ex-pugilist ; his hero the youngest son of a family 
whose pride of birth and house has become almost proverbial. With its 
scenes laid in the beautifal country around Henley, ‘ ‘The Handsome Humes ” 
is one of the most delightful and healthy library novels that have lately 
appeared. Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have also just added to their half-a- 
crown edition of Mr. Black’s novels his ‘‘ Prince Fortunatus.” 
D’Esterre-Kerevinc, Etsa. Appassionata: A Musician’s 

Story. (William Heinemann.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 

Pp. 295. 6s. 

Doy x, A. Conan. The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. (George 

Newnes.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 279. 6s. 

In this volume, composed of course of the stories that have been appearing 
in the Strand Magazine, Dr. Conan Doyle continues the narration of those 
memorable incidents'in the detective’s career that he commenced in “The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” and now finishes with ‘“* The Final Pro- 
blem,” in which Sherlock Holmes and the almost equally clever criminal, 
Professor Moriarty, disappear at the Falls of Reichenbach. All the original 
illustrations are reprinted. 


Eapy, K. M. The Lifting of the Shadow. (Sunday School 
Union.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 202. 2s. Illustrated. 


GLANVILLE, Ernest. A Fair Colonist. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 328. 3s. 6d. 
Like other of Mr. Glanville’s stories, ‘A Fair Colonist.” is an exciting 


romance of South African adventure. It contains a frontispiece by Mr. Stanley 
L. Wood. 
Grant, Roperr. The Opinions of a Philosopher. (F. Warne.) 

Paper Covers. Is. 

The plain man, the man with no heroic attributes, the simple citizen in 
fact, seldom appears very prominently in fiction. Here he is his own hero in 
a series of commonplace, every-day occurrences that fail to the lot of most 
fathers of families, the particulars of which he relates with the most engaging 
naiveté and humour. The book is a continuation of ‘The Reflections of a 
Married Man,” and like its predecessor appeared serially in Scribner’s 
Magazine. 

Henty, G. A. Rujub the Juggler. (Chatto and Windus.) 

Crown 8vo. Pp. 332. 5s. New edition. 


A story of the Indian Mutiny, with eight very spirited illustrations by 
Mr. Stanley L. Wood. 
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Jameson, WILLIAM. My Dead Self. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 218. 2s, 6d. 


A straightforward but in no way remarkable story of the after-life of a 
bank secretary, who had served twenty years’ pena! servitude for embezzlement. 
His method of *‘ dying officially,” if it is possible, is very interesting, but the 
plot goes to seed in melodramatic coincidences. 


Jerome, JeromME K. John Ingerfield, and Other Stories. 

(McClure.) Paper Covers. Pp. 220. 1s. 6d. 

Mr. Jerome shows by his preface that he is anxious that, of the five 
stories that make up this little volume, three, at least, shall be judged as the 
serious work of a serious writer. The title-story, taking up almost half the 
book, is, judged even by this standard, very gool indeed—far better and 
more serious work, in fact, in every way, than Mr. Jerome’s previous record 
would lead his readers to expect. A praiseworthy attempt at real literature, 
it shows that its author has other qualities besides humour. The volume is 
very prettily illustrated. 


Joxal, Maurus. Eyes Like the Sea. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 

Three volumes. 31s. 6d. 

In a short introduction, in which he compares favourably the romantic 
fiction of Hungary with that of the rest of the Continent, given over to 
Naturalism and ‘‘the dissection of peculiar and abnormal types of character,” 
Mr. Nisbet Bain claims for Bessy, the heroine of the novel he has translated, 
that she ‘‘is even more piquant, stimulating, and fascinating than the 
charming and elusive heroine of Mr. Stevenson’s ‘More New Arabian 
Nights,’” but that is as it may be. The facts that J6kai has recently been 
brought prominently before the readers of English newspapers as a great 
Hungarian national figure, and that ‘* Eyes Like the Sea” is very largely 
autobiographical in character, are likely to win this new translation some 
readers. Diffuse and told in the most ingenuous way, it has its interesting 
pages, but either ‘Timar’s Two Worlds” or ‘‘ Dr. Dumédny’s Wife” will 
give a better ilea of Jékai’s gevius. 





Mackay, Kennera. Out Back. (Remington.) Crown 8yo. 
Cloth. Pp. 360. 3s. 6d. 
A novel of Australian up-country life. 


McCavseLanp, Lieur-Cotonen W.H. Deferred Pay; or, A 
Major’s Dilemma. (Digby aud Long.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 284. 6s. 


Mitrorp, Bertram. The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. (Chatto 
and Windus.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 268. 3s. 6d. 

An exciting tule of the Zulu border at the time imme liately preceding the 
outbreak of the war. Mr. Mitford’s hero is a young emigrant who goes on 
a trading expedition ‘‘ up country,” and is captured by a rebel Zulu chief, at 
whose hands he and his companions narrowly escape death. 


My Sister’s Down-Grade Diary. (Howe.) Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
6s. 
With a background of family narrative, this book is mainly taken up by 
an improbable account of the rascality attendant on the management of a 
theological journal, by religious discussions of an antiquated type, and by the 
expression of religious doubt which is of a kind equally out of date and 
finds its satisfactory solution at the close. 


Reape, Cuar.es. The Cloister and the Hearth: A Tale of the 
Middle Ages. (Chatto and Windus.) 8vo. Paper Covers. 
Pp. 286. 6d. 

Yet another great work rendered accessible even to the poorest. ‘ The 
greatest historical work in the language ” is Mr. Walter Besant’s verdict in the 
introduction to the present edition ; and certainly now that ‘The Cloister and 
the Hearth” has appeared in an edition so cheap, and withal so admirable, it 
should find a place in every village and school library. 


Russeti, W. Cirark. Jack’s Courtship: A Sailor’s Yarn of 
Loveand Courtship. (Sampson Low.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 
Pp. 474. 2s, 6d. New Edition. 


Scorr, Sim Warrer. St. Ronan’s Well. (J. C. Nimmo.) 

Two volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 

Mr. Lang, in the introduction to the present volumes, points out that ‘St. 
Ronan’s Well” suffers from the fact that Scott was not successful with the 
fencing and small sword play of conversation. The two-handed sword and the 
old claymore were his weapons, not the rapier. ‘It is not without regret,” 
says the editor, ‘that we see a genius born for chivalry labouring in this 
unworthy and alien manner.” Nevertheless, the picture of contemporary 
manners which Scott presented in this novel is oue of considerable interest, and 
Meg Dod—whose portrait, beautifully etched, adorns the first volume—remains 
among his immortal characters. ‘Ten etched illustrations, as usual, add to the 
charm of this particular e:lition of Scott. 


Scorr, Sm Water, Bart. Quentin Durward. (A. and C. 
Black.) 8yvo. Cloth. Pp. 461. 5s. Dryburgh Edition. 


Sizer, Kate Tuompson. The Wooing of Osyth: A Story of the 
Eastern Counties in the Saxon Times. (Jarrold.) 4to. 
Cloth. Pp. 255. 3s. 6d. 

This volume, which has rather the appearance of a belated Christmas gift- 
book, is fully illustrated by Miss M. M. Blake. 
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Werner, E. ‘Clear the Track!” (International News Com- 
pany.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 319. Autuors’ Library. 


Weyman, Stantey J. A Gentleman of France: Being the 
Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. (Longmans.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 412. 6s. 

A cheaper edition of the romance which we notice] last month, giving a 
portrait of its author. 

Woopcote, Humpnrey. Who would bea Woman? (Elliot 
Stock.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 87. 


HISTORY. 


Conway, Moncure D., M.A. Centenary History of the South 
Place Society. (Williams and Norgate.) Crown 8vo. Half 
parchment. Pp. 186. 5s. 

Based upon four disconrses given in the South Place Chapel in May and 
June, 1893, the volume contains a number of portraits, among whici: is that 
of Mr. Conway himself. In an appendix are printed an address by Mr. Fox, 
delivered in 1842, a poem by Mrs. Adams, and a further discourse by 
Mr. Conway delivered in 1#93. 

Extiot, Frances. Old Court Life in France. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) Two volumes. Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 321, 321. 
18s. 

A fifth and admirably produced edition of Miss Elliot's well known and very 
interesting work. Here we havea picture of certain romantic aspects of French 
history. The sixteen illustrations, the majority of which are portraits of his- 
torical characters, are well reproduced. 

Gasquet, Francis Arpan, D.D., O.S.B. The Great Pestilence 
(A.D, 1348-9), now Commonly Known as the Black Death. 
(Simpkin.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 244. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Black Death, it appears from Father Gasquet’s introduction, has never 
received adequate treatment at the hands of our historians, and its great influ- 
ence upon the history of England has never been sufficiently appreciated. 
Both Hume and John Richard Green dismissed it in the briefest of n: tices. 
Yet an adequate realisation of its effects is of the first importance for the right 
understanding of the history of England in the later Middle Ages,” says 
Father Gasquet ; and he goes on to say that on account of the results which 
it caused in the social and religious life of the people ‘it formed the real close 
of the Medizval period and the beginning of our Modern Age.” Father Gasquet 
traces the origin and progress of the epidemic through Europe and Great Britain 
with the utmost detail, his chapters on ‘* The Devastation of the Country’ 
and ** Some Consequences of the Great Mortality’ being of extraordinary 
interest. 

GREEN, Joun Ricnarp. A Short History of the English 
People. Part XXIX. (Muemillan.) Royal 8vo. Paper 
Covers. Is. net. 

GREEN, Rev. W. C. The Story of Egil Skallagrimsson : Being 
an Icelandic Family History of the Ninth and Tenth 
Centuries. (Elliot Stock.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 222. 5s. 

Lecky, W. E. H. The Empire: Its Value and Its Growth. 
(Longmans.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 48. Is. 6d. 

Mr. Lecky’s inaugural address for the Imperial Institute notices how 
England has changed her mind about the value to her of India and the 
Colonies, and suggests the possibility of a union between her and them still 
closer than that which exists at present. 


Moorr, A. W, M.A. Diocesan Histories: Sodor and Man. 
(S.P.C.K.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 276. With Map. 
Purnam, Greorce Haven. Authors and Their Public in 

Ancient Times. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 

Pp. 309. 6s. 

A painstaking investigation of relations existing between the public and 
literary producers, from the earliest times to the invention of printing. The 
book has already attracted much attention amongst literary circles both 
in this country and in America, and it will be well if Mr. Putnam can 
carry out his intention of publishing a sequel tracing the development of 
property in literature from tie time of the invention of printing down to the 
presentday. ‘The present volume opens with some preliminary sket« hes concern- 
ing the beginnings of literature in Chaldea, Egypt, Persia, China, and Japan, 
after which the author begins to outline the gradual evolution of * literary 
property,” describing the literary and publishing undertakings in Athens, 
Alexandria, and Rome, in which cities definite relations between authors and 
their public can first be traced. 

Ram, Mrs. Abe. The Little Sisters of the Poor. (Longmans. ) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 318. 6s. 

A history of the Order. 

Saycr, Rev. A. H. The “ Higher Criticism ’’ and the Verdict 
of the Monuments. (S.P.C.K). One volume. Cloth. 
Pp. 575. 7s. 6d. 

Here Professor Sayce, appearing not as the theologian but as the archeologist, 
and caring nothing whether he please the “‘ higher critics” on the one hand 
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or their extreme opponents on the other, sets forth the actual testimony which 
the marvellous discoveries of Oriental archeology are giving to the antiquity 
and historical character of the Old ‘Testament. Me admits that the evidence is 
imperfect, but so, too, is that of geology and of history in the ordinary sense ; 
he has no doubt that future research will diminish the number of cases in 
which it is necessary to suggest an inference instead of proving a point 
mathematically. The book is one for the thoughtful student of Biblical history, 
and one which undoubtedly throws much light upon the Old Testament. 
Smrru, R. Boswortu, M.A. Carthage and the Carthaginians. 

(Longmans.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 338. 3s. 6d. 

Silver Library. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith’s ‘‘ Carthage” is already favourably known for its 
freshness and interest of treatment, its fairness in dealing with history, and its 
careful judgment on many disputed points of Carthaginian affairs. It is not 
Mr. Bosworth Smith’s plan to discuss open questions (the route of Hannibal, or 
the exact site of the battle of Cannae), so much as to set forth clearly his own 
clear view. The book still needs an index. 

Wuire, Rev. H.C., B.A. (Editor). Sixty Years’ Experience 
as an Irish Landlord: Memoirs of John Hamilton, D.L., of 

St. Ernan’s, Donegal. (Digby and Long.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Pp. 429. 6s. 


Contains a general introduction of nearly fifty pages by the editor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Briges, Wittiam, B.A., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. The Elements 
of Co-ordinate Geometry. Part I. (W. B. Clive.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 220. 3s. 6d. New edition. 


Citizenship—Book I.: The Citizen as a Neighbour. (George 

Gill.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 201. 1s. 6d. 

A work intended for a first year’s course in schools. Each department has 
been entrusted to a specialist, the whole having been submitted to a Council in 
order to prevent the introduction of any partisan political statements and ideas. 
The articles are fully illustrated with portraits and other pictures. 


Great Public Schools. (Edward Arnold.) 8yo. 

Pp. 344. 6s. 

Reprinted from the English Idlustratel Magazine, this is just the book for 
parents anxious to decide to which of the great Public Schvols of England to 
send their boys. Profusely illustrated, its several articles are all written by 
writers who have their subjects at their fingers’ ends. Thus the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton writes on Eton College; Mr. Perey M. Thornton, M.P., and Dr. 
Montague Butler on Harrow; and Judge Hughes on Rugby. Other scho.ls 
included are Charterhouse, Cheltenham, Clifton, Westminster, Marlborough, 
Haileybury, and Winchester. 


Isrpore. Love, Marriage, and Happiness. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 96. 2s. 6d. 
A work of advice upon the important subject suggested in its title. 


JAOKMAN, Marswatt, Teaching the Citizen His Life and 
Duties. (Educational Newspaper Company, 14, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street.) Long Post 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 102. 1s. 
A reprint of a series of articles recently contributed to the Teacher’s Aid, 

the infurmation given being intended as notes for masters, Mr. Jackman 

having simply collestel1 and indexed ‘every available fact which will be 
required in giving lessons on the subject” in the Evening Continuation Schools. 


Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanac and National Repository 
for the Year 1894. (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 1165. 6s. 6d. 


Srone, J. Harris, M.A., and Ben Jonson (Editors). The 
Civic Reader; or, Chapters on Civic Rights and Duties. 
(Marcus Ward.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 240. 


A work fully illustrated and divided into three sections :—‘* Local Govern- 
ment,” ‘* Central Government,” and ‘‘ The Empire.” The editors have freely 
adapted matter from various well-known authors, among whom are Archbishop 
Whately, Mr. Froude, Mr. Samuel Laing, and Mr. J. Scott Keltie. 


The Clergy List and Clerical Guide, 1894, (Kelly.) Cloth 
8vo. Pp. 674. 


This is the acknowledged ecclesiastical directory, containing, as it does, a 
complete list of the Anglican clergy in the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 
including the army, navy, prison, union and foreign chaplains, with their 
degrees, orders, and appointments. There is also an alphab=tical list of 
benefices, with their incumbents, curates, annual value, patrons and popula- 
tions, to say nothing of cathedral establishments, rural deaneries, lists of 
public and private patrons of benefices, with value, etc., ete. The one section 
giving the alphabetical list of the clergy covers 480 pages; and the tabulated 
information at the end is prepared with great care, and printed in clear, 
ieadable type. 


The Post Office London Directory, 1894. (Kelly.) Pp. 2833. 
32s. With large map. 


For nearly one hundred years this indispensable book of reference has been 
before the public, and what business men in this metropolis would do if Kelly’s 
Directory failed to make its usual appearance it is impossible to conjecture. 
Every year London grows with marvellous rapidity, and as regularly its growth 


Cloth. 


(Digby and Long.) 
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is mirrored in the ‘* Post Office London Directory,” which now consists of 2433 
closely printed with advertisements. We pride ourselves on doing a 
deal of painstaking indexing in this office; and we know the labour 
involved in such undertakings, but no one is likely to enter into competition with 
Kelly. They have long since driven all rivals out of the field, and are entitled 
to all the credit for producing with such regularity and rapidity this famous 
and indispensable record of the -busi i ial, professional and offi: ial 
classes in the greatest metropolis in the world. The arrangement and classifi- 
cation of the material, with the vast experience of the past, have been reduced 
to the perfection of simplicity. 


The School Calendar and Handbook of Examinations and Open 
Scholarships in 1894. (Whittaker.) Feap. 8vo. Paper 
Boards. Pp. 189. 1s. net. 


West, B. B. Wills, and How Not to Make Them. (Longmans.) 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 186. 2s. 6d. 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Avams, Francis W. L. Poetical Works. (Griffith and Farran.) 
Large 4to. Paper Covers. Pp. 151. 
Francis Adams’ tragic death is of such recent occurrence that this complete 
edition of his poetical works cannot but be welcome to the mavy whose attentivn 
was attracted to his books by the sadness of his life and end. 


CuNNINGHAM, ApA. Immortal Love: Part Song for Four 
Female Voices. (Novello.) 9d. 
An interesting setting of words from J. G. Whittier’s ‘‘ Our Master.” 


E.iis, Wm. Asuton (Translator). Richard Wagner’s Prose 
Works. VolumeII. (Kegan Paul.) 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 410. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Ellis, who is now so well known in connection with Wagner and the 
Wagner Society, has already distinguished himself as a translator of Waguer's 
writings, thus giving us the real man. Volume II., which, by the way, 
contains a most elaborate index, approaching a concordance, of about twenty 
five pages, gives us ‘‘ Opera and Drama;” and the translator is to be con- 
gratulated on the manner and the rapidity with which he has executed his 
interesting but arduous task. 


GoLLANcz, IsRAEL, M.A. (Editor). Charles Lamb’s Specimens 
of the English Dramatists Who Lived about the Time of 
Shakespeare, including the Extracts from the Garrick 
Plays. (J.M.DentandCo.) Two Volumes. 18me. Cloth. 
Pp. xxviii. 310, 356. 10s. 6d. net. 

The little volumes of the Temple Library, of which these are the latest 
issue, have the best of reputations among lovers of good literature and beautiful 
books. Mr. Gollancz’s introduction is an admirable piece of work, which would 
well have borne a few extra pages of criticism. His notes, too, are of the 
briefest, and mainly bibliographical, while in his editing he has contente1 him- 
self with collating and correcting erroneous statements and inaccura-ies of 
text. ‘The first volume contains a fine portrait of Charles Lamb ; the second, 
a reproduction of the picture of Garrick hesitating between the fascinations of 
‘Lrage ly and Comedy. 


LanG, ANDREW (Editor). The Lyrics and Ballads of Sir Walter 
Scott. (J.M. Dent and Co.) Feap.8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxxix. 
248. 5s. net. 


A collection, singularly delightful even in these pleasant days of beautiful 
books in its outward and inward appearance, restricted to the lyrical and ballad 
writing of Sir Walter Scott. ‘* Not every scrap that left his pen is included, 
but the collection contains both his best and that of his which is not 8» good.” 
Mr. Lang’s brief introduction is, of course, the work of a critic who knows his 
Scott down to the ground. The editorial notes are the briefest and the most 
essential, and the volume—printed by Messrs. Coustable, by the wav—also 
contains three etchings—Sir Walter himself, from Landseer’s portrait, Abbots- 
ford, and his tomb at Dryburgh Abbey. 


LLo_LaANDLLaAFF, Lovts. The Llollandllaff Legends. 

Paper Covers. Pp. 160. 1s. 

Three rhymed stories : “* The Left-Handed Marriage: A Legend of Erfurt,” 
Caliph Chasid: A Legend of Bagdad,”’ ‘‘ The Schwanenburg: A Legend of 
Cleves,” written in the style, and appa....tly in imitation of, the ‘‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends.” 

Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanack, 1894. (Rudall, 

Carte and Co.) Paper Covers. Pp.392. 3s. 

Rosserri, CuristinA G. Verses. (S.P.C.K.) Crown 8vo. 

Buckram. Pp. 236. 5s. 

A collection of poems of a religious character from Miss Rossetti’s volumes, 
**Called to be Saints,” “Time Flies,” and ‘‘ The Face of the Deep.” Miss 
Rossetti, as a writer of religious verse, is the most powerful of living poets ; 
and, indeed, in the roll of modern verse hers is a very high place. The 
present collection gives a comprehensive idea of one side—the religious—of her 
genius. 

The Poems of Leopardi. (Remington.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 

Pp. 177. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Francis H. Cliffe has translated from the Italian, retaining, as far as 
possible, the metrical arrangements of the original, the poems of Leopardi, 
prefaclog them with a critical ‘‘ Life” of thirty pages. 
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» SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. | _; 


BeHyke, Emit. Stammering: its Nature and Treatment. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) Paper Covers. 1s. 


Burrow, J. C., and Witttam Tomas. ’Mongst Mines and 
Miners; or, Underground Scenes by Flash-Light: A Series 
of Photographs, with Explanatory Letterpress, Illustrating 
Methods of Working in Cornish Mines. (Simpkin.) Folio. 
21s. 


A very interesting series of photographs illustrating far more clearly than 
avy amount of descriptive letterpress or any number of ordinary pictures, the 
methods of mining and the conditions under which miners have to work. 


Huxiey, THomas H. Science and Christian Tradition: Essays. 
(Macmillan.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp.419. 5s. Eversley 
Series. 

The fifth volume of the collected essays of Professor Huxley contains, in 
addition to those papers which have hitherto appeared in different volumes and 
magazines, a new preface of thirty pages, in which the Professor justifies and 
explains his attituue to the Christian religion. None of the essays date further 
back than 1887; they include ‘Scientific and Pseudo-Scientific Realism,’ 
“Science and Pseudo-Science,” ‘*The Value of Witness to the Miraculous,” 
“‘ Agnosticism,” ‘ Agnosticism and Christianity,” ‘‘ The Keepers of the Herd 
of Swine,” and ‘* Illustrations uf Mr, Gladstone’s Controversial Methods.” 


Lypekker, Ricuarp, F.G.S., F.Z.S. (Editor). The Royal 
Natural History. Parts I—III. (F. Warne.) Royal 8vo. 
Paper Covers. 1s. each, net. 

The first three parts of what will certainly be, when finished, a very 
complete and admirable natural history. The bla.k and white and coloured 
illustrations are exceedingly numerous and excellent. ‘The parts are to appear 
at monthly intervals, the whole work, when finished, consisting of over three 
thousand pages, with sixteea hundred page and other pictures. 


Sparkes, J. C. L., and Bursiper, F. W., M.A., F.L.S. Wild 
Flowers in Art and Nature. Royal 4to. Part I. (Arnold.) 
2s. 6d. 


A description is given of each plant, and then instructions for painting 
from it. The illustrations have successfully caught the habit of each flower, 
but are over-coloured. The work is to be completed in six monthly parts. 


Two Spheres; or, Mind versus Instinct. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 518. 5s. 
A revised and enlarged edition of a collection of rambling papers upon 
evolutionary, authropological, metaphysical, and other scientific subjects. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Farrpatry, A. M., D.D. Religion in History and in Modern 
Life. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Large Crown 8yo. Cloth. 
Pp. 271. 3s 6d. 

This book, says Dr. Fairbairn, is not an essay in Christian economics, ‘‘ but 
rather a discussion as to the nature and action of the Christian religion as it has 
revealed and fulfilled itself in history.” The six lectures which deal with this 
subject are preceded by an essay on ‘‘ The Church and the Working Classes. 
Hammonp, Josern, LL.B. What Does the Bible Say About the 

Church ? (Wells Gardner.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 61. 

The substance of two lectures read beforg, the Reunion Conference at 
Lucerne in July, 1893. 


Hitt, Rev. J. Hamiyn, B.D. (Editor.) The Earliest Life of 
Christ ever Compiled from the Four Gospels, being the 
Diatessaron of Tatian [circ. A.D. 160]. (T. and T. Clark, 
Edinburgh.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 379. 10s. 6d. 

Literally translatel from the Arabic version, and containing the four 

Gospels woven into one story. The editor contributes a critical and historical 

introduction, notes, and an appendix. 


McCtiymont, Rev. J. A., B.D. The New Testament and its 
Writers: An Introduction to the Books of the New Testa- 
ment. (A. and C. Black.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 288. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Morvet, Rev. Cuaries, M.A. The ‘Good Cheer” of Jesus 
Christ. (Sampson Low.) Crown 8yo, Cloth. Pp. 192. 
3s. 6d. 


The eighteenth volume of the ‘“ Preachers of the Age” series, containing, 
like its predecessors, a collotype portrait of the author as frontispiece. 


Religion and Modern Thought. (Philip Green.) Crown 8yo. 
Cloth. Pp. 207. 2s. 6d. 
Eight essays by eight different authors, written with the object of presenting 
some of the results of modern criticism and historical investigation on a few of 
the great themes of religion and theology, and with the aim of showing ‘* that 
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it is possible to be devoutly and sincerely religious without silencing any voice 
of reason or of conscience, or shutting one’s eyes against any new light which 
the knowledge of our own times has revealed.” 


Scorr, W. R., M.A. A Simple History of Ancient Philosophy. 
(Elliot Stock.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 88. 


A connected summary of the views held in the chief schools of ancient 
philosophy, as clear as its extreme condensation will allow. The survey 
ranges trom Thales to Hypatia. The newest feature is a series of diagrams 
which group together symbolically many of the abstract principles, thus pre- 
senting a kind of visible picture of some of the thoughts treated. 


Styciatk, Witttam Macponap, D.D. Christ and Our Times. 
(Isbister.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 320. 3s. 6d. 


The twenty-one sermons in this volume extend over a period of seventeen 
years, ‘‘and form au attempt to express the reasonable grounds of belief in 
the Christian faith, and its application to some of the needs and inquiries of 
the age.” 





Von WeizsicKer, Proressor Cart. The Apostolic Age of the 
Christian Church. Volume I. (Williams and Norgate.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 406. 10s. 6d. 

This is the first volume of a New Series of Messrs, Williams and Norgate’s 
Theological Translation Fund Library. The old series ceased some time 
ago. The present series is edited by Professors T. K. Cheyne, D.D., and 
A. B. Bruce, D.D., whose names are a sufficient guarantee of the scientific 
value and wide catholicity of the selection to be made. Harnack’s “ History 
of Dogma” and Hausrath’s ‘* Time of the Apostles” are among the works 
promise! next. In his editorial preface, Dr. Bruce remarks vpon Weizsiicker’s 
erudition, his exceptional ‘‘ moderation and soundness of judgment,” his 
‘*lumiuous and easy” style, and his freedom from the “rigour” of which 
Matthew Arnold complained in F. C. Baur. Mr. Millar’s translation is 
unobtrusively good. 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Apams, Francis. The New Egypt: A Social Sketch. (T. Fisher 

Unwin.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 

Francis Adams, fall of ‘‘ a strong desire to help the Natiovalist movement in 
Egypt,” worked upon this book up till the eve of the day preceding his death. 
He did not, however, entirely finish it, but his friends knowing it to be his 
“final effort against what he deemed to be corruption and wrong,” decided upon 
its publication ; and it now appears in its uncompleted state—a one-sided 
indictment of English rule in Egypt, and an inquiry into the necessity for the 
English occupation of the country. Some portion of the book, it should be added, 
appeared in the form of special articles in the Daily Chronicle. 


Barynatu, Lata, B.A. England and India: Being Imrres- 
sions of Persons and Things, English and Indian, and 
Brief Notes of Visits to France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Ceylon. (Jehangir B. Karani and Co. Bombay.) 8vyo. 
Cloth. Pp. 234. 


Bisuop, Rev. H. H., M.A. Pictorial Architecture of France. 
(SP.C.K.) Folio. Cloth. Pp. 174. 


A volume very profusely illustrated. 


Carnecig, Rev. D. Among the Matabele. (R.T.S.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 128. 1s. 6d. Illustrated. 

Mr. Carnegie was for ten years—from 1882 to 1892—at the station of the 
London Missionary Society at Hope Fountain, Matabeleland, so that this popular 
account of Matabele customs, modes of thought, and way of life is written from a 
fulness of knowledge probably unequalled by any other European. 


Date, Jonn, J.P. Round the World by Doctors’ Orders. 
(Elliot Stock.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 350. 10s. 6d. Illustrated. 


Von Hoéunet, Lieutenant Lupwia. Discovery of Lakes Rudolf 
and Stephanie: A Narrative of Count Samuel Teleki’s 
Exploring and Hunting Expedition in Eastern Equatorial 
Africa in 1887 and 1888. (Longmans.) Royal 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 435, 397. 42s. 

A really magnificent work of African travel and adventure, dealing rather 
with the experiences met with by Count Teleki and the author than with the 
scientific observations taken upon the expedition. Admirably translated from 
the German by Miss Nancy Bell, the volumes contain nearly two hundred 
original and very vigorous illustrations, and five coloured maps. For the 
general reader the books are full of attraction. African adventure has seldom 
proved as interesting and absorbing. 


Movtrz, H. J.,M.A. Old Dorset: Chapters in the History of 

the County. (Cassell.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 240. 10s. 6d. 
°-' Just such a book as the lover of his county loves to take up. A some- 
what rambling account—not too severely scientific—of Dorsetshire geology, of 
the early population, of the Roman rulers of the county, of the Saxon and 
Danish invaders, of Dorset under the Normans, Plantagenets, and Tudors, of 
Dorset in the days of civil war; and finally, in a few graceful words, ‘‘The 
Praise 0’ Do’set.” 
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REPORTS FROM HELPERS. 


————_ 


BRADFORD. 

Mr. Sraruina, our Local Secretary to the Helpers’ 
Association, writesof the Bradford Social Reform Union, 
formed at the latter part of last year, with Industrial 
Questions, Vigilance, Sanitary, Poor Law, and Children’s 
Committees, that the two committees first named are 
the only ones that have done any practical work at 
present. The Industrial Questions Committee has on 
hand the questions of the unemployed, the hours of shop 
assistants, and employment of children in factories. In 
respect of the unemployed question, the committee has 
been working with other societies in the town, deputa- 
tions hsving waited upon the Town Council and the 
Board of Guardians; and having failed to attain any 
practical result, a census of the unemployed has been 
taken, showing the number out of work, the number of 
weeks they have been without work, and the number 
dependent upon the workers. Efforts are being made to 
obtain full statistics of the number of hours a day shop 
assistants are at present working, and the usual practices 
as regards meals, holidays, etc. The Vigilance Committee 
has made many inquiries and acquired a great amount of 
information respecting betting houses and houses used 
for immoral purposes. Endeavours are being made to 
persuade the authorities of the town to take action for 
the putting-down of places where flagrantly illegal 
practices are carriedon. A circular was sent to all the 
publicans in the town shortly before Christmas, calling 
their attention to the laws regarding raffles and lotteries. 
The same circular was sent to all places where bazaars 
are held, and will also be sent to the managers of all 
bazaars as they are announced. At the last meeting of 
the Union the Vigilance Committee was instructed to act 
as Election Committee, it being felt that the Union ought 
to try to use its influence in all local elections. 


DOVERCOURT (ESSEX). 

Our Hewrer at Dovercourt, Mr Molloy, sends an 
account of a treat to the inmates of the Union there, at 
which he had the pleasure of being one of the party of 
entertainers. They brought with them an organette, a 
present to the inmates from Mr. Robert Wilson, on which it 
is intended that Mr. Robinson, an inmate, may while away 
the hours for the old folk. They also brought the 
balance of the good things provided by annual subscrip- 
tion, viz., 60 oz. tobacco, 53 oz. tea, 7 lbs. sugar, 4 lbs. 
sweets, and 100 oranges. The party was joined by Mr. 
8. Stock and friends at the Union, and were heartily 
received by Mr. Lockey, the ever genial master. A varied 
musical and dramatic programme was rendered with much 
acceptance. While preparations were being made for 
the farce, “ Apartments to Let,” Mr. T. Middleton gave 
the audience a taste of the quality of their new acquisi- 


tion, the organette. 
EDINBURGH. 

“Towarps the Disestablishment of the Public-house ” 
is the title of an article contributed by a Helper to the 
Methodist Times. 

The Local Veto Bill, he hopes, will deal with one-half of the 
difficulty—the Temperance public-house is a step towards the 
solution of the other. The Albert Hall, Shandwick Place, the 
headquarters of the Edinburgh Mission, was at three o’clock 
on New Year’s Day thrown open to the public, and remained 


open every evening of the week from six to ten o’clock. The 
energies of ministers, officials, and a band of willing workers 
had converted the body of the hall into a large reading-room, 
tastefully decorated with evergreens and plants. At one end 
of the hall was a large and well-provided refreshment bar. 
Several of the lady workers in connection with the Mission did 
duty as “ barmaids.” A score or so of large tables wereedis- 
tributed over the rest of the hall, furnished with chess, draughts. 
dominoes, halma, ete., for the use of the visitors. The supply of 
magazine literature was almost unlimited. Several parcels were 
sent by sympathising friends in the city. To complete the bill 
of fare, an excellent programme of music, readings, recitations, 
and short speeches was provided each evening, an interval, 
however, being allowed between each item for reading or con- 
versation. The actual results far outstripped the hopes of the 
most sanguine. A nightly register of the attendance was care- 
fully kept, and at the end of the week showed a total of nearly 
4,000. Among the subscribers to the special fund that was 
raised to meet the necessary expenditure were representatives 
of every shade of religious and political faith. Two of 
the city magistrates who were present during the week 
expressed their high appreciation. The daily papers wrot: 
approvingly, and The Scottish Leader declared that the 
“ Methodist Public-house” had surely come to stay. And 
come to stay it has, for it has been alreidy decided that a 
meeting worked on the lines thus successfully tried shall bx 
held every Saturday night during the winter months. Thi 
results of this scheme suggest many reflections. Here is one 
of them. If the Albert Hall had been seated, like most churches. 
with fixed pews, this experiment could not have been tried. 
Will our children in the twentieth century go on building 
Houses of God such as His needy poor can only use for one 
purpose, and during a few hours each week ? 


GLASGOW. 


Tue Secretary to the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the People (of which the Hon. President is 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, and the President, 
the Hon. the Lord Provost of Glasgow) sends the report 
of the sub-committee of Labour Centres Board. In 
January, 1893, they recommended the establishment of 
sufficient centres in co-operation with the C.O.S., where 
employment at subsistence wages would be provided at 
once to those who might apply, and the establishment 
thereafter of a Farm Colony, to which persons found 
suitable at the said centres might be drafted. During 
the summer a sub-committee, with the approval of the 
Labour Centres Board, has been making inquiries and 
taking experienced and expert advice as to buying or 
renting a farm suitable for the experiment of a Farm 
Colony. Great difficulties were encountered, the land- 
lords being seldom desirous of letting or selling for the 
purposes of the Board. At last, in November, they were 
more successful, and at a meeting of the Council, on 
January 5th, the committee reported in favour of the 
purchase of Auchengate Farm and Shewalton Moss, 
Ayrshire, as a labour colony. The farm consists of 298 
acres with a steading, and the moss extends over 160 acres, 
of which 76 acres have been cultivated. Coal has been 
found on the estate, and the proposed railway from Irvine 
to Ayr will pass through the property. The proprietors 
ask £9,500, and the association’s valuers, Professor 
Wright and Mr. John Spier, fixed the worth of the ground 
at £8,632 and £7,7:0. Professor Wright recommended 
that the colony be started with £20,000 of capital, and 
Mr. Spier deemed £17,000 sufficient. The Council decided 
to remit the proposal to the Labour Centres Board and 
the committee of the Charity Organisation Society, to 
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prepare an appeal and statement to the public, soliciting 
subscriptions to enable the schemes to be put in opera- 


tion. 
NORTHAMPTON. 

At the suggestion of the Chief Constable (Mr. F. H. 
Mardlin), the Executive Committee of the Northampton 
Good Samaritan Society arranged to give a tea and 
entertainment to the children who have been clothed and 
otherwise assisted by the society since if commenced 
operations. The number assisted up to last Thursday 
was 102; but 22 were either too young to attend or were 
suffering from sickness. At three o’clock the youngsters, 
comfortably clothed, looking clean, bright, and happy, 
gathered at the Borough Police Station, Dychurch-lane. 
Then they were marched up to the Abington-square Café, 
where an excellent tea was nicely set out for upwards 
of one hundred juvenile guests and friends. 


READING. 

Our Helper, Mr. Horace Hill, thinks we shall be glad 
to hear that exertions to obtain the public use of the 
Board School have proved successful in Reading. He is 
shortly to read a paper on “The Wasted Wealth of King 
Demos” at a meeting in the town. 


YORKSHIRE UNION. 

Tue secretary of the Yorkshire Union of Technical and 
Educational Institutes sends us the Annual Report, from 
which we gather the pleasant impression of excellent work 
for the people vigorously carried on. There are thirty- 
nine centres for work. Lord Ripon is President of the 
Union. Prizes were awarded on plan of drains, con- 
struction of sump (detailed plans); a country cottage 
(detailed plan), cost not to exceed £150; cottage mantel- 
piece, to be of service as a decorative and educational 
agent, z.e., tiles to be painted in historical and biblical 
subjects; a kitchen dresser, table and chairs; French ; 
German; literature; history; science and art; wood- 
carving, and part and choral singing. 





OUR LANTERN DEPARTMENT. 

Owners of lantern slides who have not sent in lists for 
the “ Lantern Slide Exchange” are solicited to do so with- 
out delay. The announcement in last month’s Review or 
Reviews has brought to light many buried treasures. 
One gentleman writes to say he has the following original 
Lecture sets :— 

“Story of the word ‘ Art.’”* 
“Wnuyside Flowers.” 
“Ruskin amongst the Mountains.” 
“ Rossetti.” 
“The Christ Child in Art.” 
* Old Stones, from Egypt.” 
“Old Stones, from Greece.” 
me ennncing all phases of Art, from prehistoric flint scratches to Mr. Holman 
unt. 


Mr. T. Hunter Boyd, E.E.F., ete., has an able lecture 
(of which copies can be had, price 6d. each) on “ A Crisis 
in Egypt; or, the Story of the Exodus,” illustrated by 
slides copied from Berninger’s masterpiece. The slides 
were prepared under the direction of the National 
Society of Lanternists. 

Mr. F. N. Eaton, Maghull, near Liverpool, has arranged 
to lend to lanternists in Lancashire and district lectures 
and slides on 

“ Algeria.” “The Passion Play.” 
“ Andalusia.” “ lhe River Thames.” 
“ Norway.” “Treland, North and South.” 
“ Jerusalem.” “'The Cathedrals of England.” 
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For use in the United Kingdom :— 
Ireland—No. 1, No. 2. Belgium. 
Egypt of To-day. The Channel Islands. 


Scotland. India. 
English Cathedrals. Rome. 

» Castles and Abbeys. London. 
Devonshire. Mediterranean. 
America. Norway. 
Australia. Switzerland. 


Paris. 

Arrangements are in progress to interchange sets with 
subscribers in Europe, India, and the Colonies. Special 
slides have been prepared for the iliustration of Lantern 
Sermons, for which early application is needful. 

It is very gratifying to learn from subscribers that 
increasing success attends their efforts. Bolton has 
audiences of over 2,000, which is surely a “ record,” though, 
allowing for population, other towns are not far behind. 

Owing to the success of the lecture, “‘ Be a Christ,” the 
author is publishing it in booklet form. 

All information as to arrangements for Lectures, 
Sermons, ete, will be supplied on application to the 
Secretary, Review or REview’s Lantern Department, 18, 
Pall Mall East, 5. W. 


THE WORKING OF NIGHT SHELTERS. 

How the provision already made for the night shelter 
of the homeless poor of the metropolis may be more 
efficiently utilised is the subject ou which Mr. Harold 
Boulton contributes to the Fortnightly the results of his 
seven years’ experience His suggestions are :— 

(1) Federation of charities having a similar object or touch- 
ing each other at various points, to be brought about by giving 
increased powers to the Charity Commissioners, or some other 
similar body, to compulsorily register and audit accounts 
of charitable soci-ties, and compel contribution to the support 
of a joint system. (2) Close interecommunication and co- 
operation between all night refuges and the Poor Law 
Authorities. (3) Strict police supervision of destitute people 
found wandering about the streets at night. The police know 
in each case where to direct the wanderers, and they carry out 
their orders with tact and discretion. (4) Public notification 
to and by provincial authorities and the Local Government 
Board warning people that during the winter months London 
has a no more elastie labour market than any other place. 
Special relief-works, started by local bodies, should be open 
only to local unemployed. (5) The substitution of small dis- 
criminating shelters for large indiscriminating caravanserais. 
(6) Strict attention on the part of the charitable public to the 
golden rule, “ Never give money to a beggar in the street.” 

SANITATION AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. THEODORE Dopp, who is well known as a writer 
on all Poor Law subjects, sends us a tract he has pub- 
lished, entitled “How to Provide for the Unemployed.” 
After setting forth the powers of the Guardians and other 
lo-al authorities, he urges that “ If the sanitary and other 
work which is urgently needed is only set on foot, there 
will be a large increase of most useful employment avail- 
able. Of course all work should be undertaken without 
the intervention of the contractor. Fair wages should be 
paid, and if there is not sufficient work for all capable 
persons needing it, the officials should secure that it be 
restricted to persons who have been resident for some 
time in the parish, and that cach person should not be 
employed more than a limited number of days in the 
week. This will prevent an influx of persons in search of 
employment, and also will give to the persons employed 
by the Guardians both opportunity and stimulus to find 
other work. “Though sanitation is costly, disease is 
more so,” is his motto. 
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‘ PLEA FOR CIVIC PAWNSHOPS. 

Tue list of works to be undertaken by the Civic 
Church, which were enumerated in the September number 
of this Revrew, seemed scarcely open to the charge of 
undue brevity, but, as it proved, it was not long enough 
to satisfy a clerical friend of ours. He writes from his 
northern vicarage :— 

LT have only just read the list. of good works which you con- 
sider should be done, and the Civic Church ought to undertake. 
I am sorry to find you do not include merciful pawnbroking 
amongst them. Could not less than 25 per cent. (and upwards) 
be charged ? 

In the present congested state of Parliamentary business it 
is hopeless to expect state monts de piété, but could not the 
County Council open some pawnshops? Failing that, surely 
capitalists could be found to advance capital and seek only 
5 per cent. return. This would enable much better terms to be 
offered than a halfpenny per month on every two shillings or 
fraction of two shillings. 

The subject weighed much on me when I lived in town, and 
although in the country it is not brought before me, it still 
seems to me a work of mercy which could be done very 
easily. 





NEW YORK CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 

Mr. J. A. Ris, author of “ How the Other Half Lives,” 
contributes to the January Forum an interesting “ Re- 
minder” of the work of the Children’s Aid Society, 
founded by Mr. C. Loring Brace. Its main aim is to 
transplant the children of the tenement and of the street 
to farmers’ homes. 


Of quite eighty thousand children so transplanted in the 
forty years of the society’s existence scarcely four per cent. 
have brought discredit upon it. The rest have justified the 
hopes that were entertained for them, and become useful 
citizens. 

The Society to-day maintains twenty-two industrial day- 
schools in the poorest tenement quarters, thirteen night-schools, 
five boys’ lodging-houses, one lodging-house for homeless girls, 
a farm-school in Westchester County, a children’s summer 
home and a cottage for crippled girls at Bath Beach, a health 
home on Coney Island, and a sick children’s mission with 
headquarters in the East-Side Lodging-House. Its schools 
have sheltered more than a hundred thousand children since 
the first was opened in the basement of a Roosevelt-street 
church. Last year the registry was 12,516, and the average 
daily attendance about 5,000. These children c:me from the 
poorest homes in the city. They ars very often too dirty and 
ragged to find a place in the public schools, and, besides, many 
of them cannot speak or understand English. 

In Europe these schools would be called ragged schools, and 
would quite likely be organised on the regimental plan, with 
uniform and drill by squads. In the plan of the Children’s 
Aid Society these things are most carefully avoided. There 
is no drill, but not, therefore, lack of discipline; and above 
all, there is no uniform. On the contrary, there is a studied 
effort to avoid any of age of monotony in the cut or colour 
of the garments made up for the children in the school. .. 
Everything that might tend to check or hamper the develop- 
ment of individuality is put out of sight. 


There are children who have become doctors, clergy- 
men, bankers, successful merchants, editors, mayors of 
prosperous cities, legislators, and sturdy farmers. One 
has become a State Governor. In forty years this society 
has expended between six millions and seven millions of 
dollars. 





THe REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE ‘‘TRUTH” TOY SHOW. 

A vivip description of Mr. Labouchere’s last festival 
in the Albert Hall is contributed: by Mr. William C. 
Preston to the Sunday Magazine. We read that “ the 
beginnings, as compared with the magnificent display of 
last Christmas, were exceedingly modest. The first 
exhibition was amply accommodated at the editorial 
offices of the journal, for, of toys of all kinds, there were 
scarcely one thousand on view.” But now 
the popularity of the show has increased from year to year 
until, in December last, there was brought together an assem- 
blage of more than 27,000 toys of various descriptions. The 
Duke of Saxe Coburg sent more than 100 dolls direct from 
Germany. The glittering heap of newly-minted sixpences 
numbered 11,000, and Mr. Tom Smith’s generous gift com- 
prised 22,000 Christmas crackers. 

In the centre, is an immense platform, on which the dolls are 
arranged, and on stands around the circumference of the area 
are displayed the innumerable toys. Within the intervening 
space circulates the dense crowd of spectators. Towering high 
above all are six lofty pyramids, whose bases rest upon the 
central platform. In the distance they appear to be mere 
masses of blended colours, but we shall presently find that 
these colours resolve themselves into thousands of dolls in 
every conceivable kind of dress. 


The assemblage of dolls he declares to be 
THE GREAT ATTRACTION OF THE SHOW, 


which it is impossible to describe justly in any words that 
will not savour of exaggeration. It is at once a magnificent 
and motley gathering; for here are royal personages in robes 
as rich in texture and perfect in art as any that monarchs are 
adorned withsl; and mingling with them are persons of every 
social rank and condition, down to the humblest labourer and 
peasant—persons of many nationalities and historical periods. 
Scarcely would more variety be seen in the characters of a 
fancy-dress ball. 


THE GOOD EXAMPLE TAKEN. 


The Rev. Hugh Juward, Baptist Minister in Notting- 
ham, writes to us :— 

Seeing, some little time ago, your suggestion in THE 
Review or Reviews that TJruth’s Toy Festival should be 
copied by churches and chapels, we ventured to try one in this, 
one of the poorest parts of Nottingham. Our efforts were not 
very ambitious, but the result exceeded our wildest hopes. 
We sent very large parcels of toys, cards, picture-books, 
oranges, etc., etc., to the Workhouse, Bagthorpe Fever Hos- 
pital, and Children’s Hospital. Our festival will be an annual 
fixture here. 





The Kindergarten. 

THERE does not seem to be any magazine in this 
country specially devoted to the Kindergarten and its 
aims, but in America there are several. The Kinder- 
garten Magazine, which goes forth as a journal of the 
new education, and is edited by Andrea and Amalie 
Hofer, is one of the best. It is already in its sixth 
volume, and a glance at its contents will show what a 
variety of topics it deals with. A “ Mothers’ Depart- 
ment” is included. The chief article in the January 
number is that on “ Early Education through Symbols.” 

The same editors publish another magazine, Child- 
Garden, the only Kindergarten magazine for children in 
the world. It is full of little stories and poems which 
ought to delight the hearts of all child-readers, and it is 
beautifully printed. 

The only English magazine of this kind which has 
reached us is Hand and Eye,a monthly journal for the 
promotion of kindergarten, sloyd, and all forms of manual 
training. It is published by O. Newmann and, Co., 84 
Newman Street, W. 
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THE PRESS ON “THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS.” 





 . WRYHERE was some unavoidable delay in delivering to subscribers the copies of this book, but for that we-were in 


no way responsible. Now, however, there is no difficulty in supplying any number of copies.. The reviewers 
have spoken very highly of the work, and some of the Press opinions are given below, All intending 
subscribers should send 20s. to Tue Review or Reviews office, unless they prefer to order the books through their 


bookseller :— 
THE TIMES, 

The Times, as might beexpected, is not greatly enamoured 
of the idea of holding a “Parliament of Religions.” Taking 
its cue from the: Archbishop of Canterbury, the Times 
declares that “neither religion in general nor any particular 
religion is exactly the sort-of thing to be exhibited at a fancy 
fair,” and glibly dubs the proceedings at the Parliament of 


Religions as “rather grotesque.” Nevertheless, the Times | 


admits that “the Volumes contain much that will interest 
many readers. But,” it adds, “such papers as are permanently 
interesting and’of more than rhetorical or epheméral character 
derive all their interest from their intrinsic merits, and not 
from the fact that they were addressed to a so-called Parlia- 
ment of Religions.” 

; THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“It is, indeed, an invaluable record. Recommendation of 
these volumes, with their 1,600 closely printed pages and 200 
illustrations, may be deemed a mere indulgence to the reviewer. 
Most of the papers—indeed, all the really important ones—are 
printed at length; there is a copious index, an admirable and 
helpful summary, a succinct account of the history of the 
movement, and an honest solidity about the whole compilation. 
But, indeed, from beginning to end these yolumes teem with 
the joyous hopes and aspirations of religious mankind 
sometimes bizarre in character and altogether impracticable, 
but always valuable and entertaining. We know of nothing 
better calculated to bring to an end religious persecution and 
intolerance of every kind than a frank adoption of the spirit 
in which the Chicago Congress was summoned and conducted 
Ignorance is the common enemy of all religion; truth is its 
universal aim.” 


FROM A LEADING ARTICLE IN THE SAME JOURNAL. 


“<The same wine in differently coloured glasses.’ Such 
was Emerson’s estimate of the varied forms of religion obtain- 
ing throughout the world; and the epigram rises instantly to 
our mind when we look through the large volumes, of which 
we gave a review on Saturday, containing the record of the 
World’s Parliament of Religions. For here, in a vast new 
city, with a great heterogeneous population, amid which 
science was celebrating its very latest achievements, it was 
discovered that, after all, the question of religion, of man’s 
relation to the Infinite Mystery, called forth more interest 
than any other subject. Materialistic Chicago bore striking 
witness to the persistence of the religious idea in man. And 
next to the significant phenomenon ofa great religious gather- 
ing being held in a city given up to the scramble for riches, 
the most striking aspect of this Parliament of Religions was 
the blending, for the first time from the religious point of 
view, of East. and West. Every day the Orivnt is forcing 
itself more and more on our consideration. It may be that the 
next great world synthesis will be the complete blending of 
East and West in one great spiritual bond.” 


THE DAILY NEWS. 


One of the most curious and in some respects one of the 
most striking books lately published comes to us from the 
office of Tae Review or Reviews in two vast volumes of eight 
hundred pages each. . . . The great Congress of which these 
volumes are the official record was held in Chicago from the 
eleventh to the twenty-seventh of last September. It was in 


> 


the very widest sense “a Parliament of Religions,” not for 
controversy or debate with each other, but for parley, for 
mutual explanations, for attempts to interpret each to the 
other, and to understand each other. These two great 
volumes, with their unusual wealth of valuable and interesting 
illustrations, form a fitting memorial of the Parliament. 
Every address delivered is given, as well as many which were 
not read for lack of time. All the more important papers are 
reproduced in full; only those of a more general character 
have been condensed. The work thus constitutes a new 
Cyclopedia of Religions, and as such will be of permanent 
value. 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“In a couple’of colossal volumes just published we find an 
interesting ‘and important récord of ‘The World’s Parliament 
of Religions’: The whole object of the Congress was, of course. 
to prove the unity which underlies the variety of creeds, and 
in this way to promote and deepen the spirit of human brother- 
hood. Mutual tolerance was to have its natural fruit in a 
wider understanding; and to understand all, as the French 
proverb says, is to pardon all. Further, it was explicitly 
stated as part of the general design that proofs were to be 
advanced of the imp:egnable foundations of Theism, and 
cogent reasons for man’s faith in immortality. When we 
turn to the able and eloquent papers condensed and arranged 
by the editor of ‘The World’s Parliament of Religions,’ it is 
impossible to avoid one or two reflections which we fvar cannot 
be called altogether hopeful or optimistic. The main object 
of the Congress was to exhibit unity, but any other unity than 
‘a vague and somewhat meaningless sympathy, such as is 
expressed in our latter-day tolerance, was, it may be hazarded, 
somewhat difficult to find. Where one feels strongly one is 
always a little intolerant: it is only the man to whom all 
religions are alike who can be really sympathetic. The 
philosopher and the man of science can easily sympathise with 
the Chicago Parliament, but only on the grounds of what, to 
the believer, would always appear indiffcrentism. That the 
results of the Congress were nugatory would assuredly not be 
true; the various papers throw considerable light on many of 
the vexed questions which for ages have tortured or comforted 
men’s souls. Apart, too, from the valuable educational results, 
on which it is unnecessary to insist, it is something to get 
men to meet one another. The result can be neither unity nor 
uniformity, but a wider diffusion of brotherliness which, in the 
case of religion, above all other -things, is an unquestioned 
boon. If the Chicago Parliament effected as much as this, it 
deserves a place amongst the notable events of our age.” 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


This journal reviews the book under the title “ The 
Story of a Modern Miracle,” and says :— 

Who could have believed it? To be told of an assembly of 
ecclesiastics, gathered from all churches, uniting in frank 
fellowship and engaging in common acts of worship, of Greek 
Archbishop forgetting for the nonce all about the filioque con- 
troversy, and bestowing publicly an apostolic kiss upon the 
cheek of a Roman Bishop; of Lutheran and Huguenot, un- 
mindful of the sack of Magdeburg and the Bartholomew 
massacre, consorting with Papal Cardinal ; of Independeni and 
Prelatist, Calvinist and Methodist, Unitarian and Salvationist, 
burying their old animosities and praying and meditating 
together day after day with growing sympathy and earnestness. 
All this sounds like news from nowhere, the idea Utopian, 
the reality impossible. Nevertheless, howsoever Utopian, 
visionary, incredible they may appear, they are facts, — 
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Tre Press on “THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS.” 


indubitably accomplished facts. The unprecedented achieve- 
ment is registered in human history. Unless the faculty of 
wonder is altogether dead, surely here is ample exercise for its 
powers! It is not surprising that the Parliament of Religions 
eclipsed in popular esteem the material splendours of the 
World’s Fair. Happily for mankind, the story of the New 
World’s Pentecost has not been left to myth-making rumour 
or to the credulous fancy of long subsequent annalists; it has 
found full and permanent lodgment in the Official Record 
just published in this country. The marvel of the Parliament 
itself is faithfully mirrored in this, its Book of Acts. These 
more than a thousand pages contain what has never been 
gathered together before—a presentation of the entire religious 
life of modern mankind in cach of its principal phases, not by 
outsiders, but by earnest believers. Hence, while it is a 
scientific document of high value, it is essentially a book of 
religion touching in a richly-suggestive way the various sides, 
emotional, speculative, practical, of modern faith. A library in 
itself, yet popular in form and price, it promises to introduce 
a gentler and a truer, because more Christlike judgment of 
non-Christian faiths. 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


The Westminster Gazette says:—* How shall we do justice 
to the two large volumes which contain ‘an illustrated and 
popular story of the World’s First Parliament of Religions’? 
It is certain that, with their unique assortment of ‘ religionists,’ 
their impartial exposition of all creeds, their mingled illustra- 
tions of temples, tombs, idols, cathedrals, and religious rites, 
they are of quite extraordinary interest. It is a most bizarre 
collection of literature, which some, no doubt, will promptly 
put on their private index, but which, to others, will combine 
the interest of a dictioiary of heresies with an epitom: of 
religions.” 

THE METHODIST TIMES. 


Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, reviewing the work in his paper, 
the Methodist Times, says :— Nothing could be more impres- 
sive than the way in which the representatives of all religions 
tried to make their teaching as like the teaching of Christ as 
possible. Everybody advocated the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Men. Those are the ultimate facts of true 
religion. And when prejudice and passion yield to patient 
research and calm reflection, it will be discovered that the 
only possible and the eternally necessary foundations of them 
are the triune existence of God and the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. The other irresistible conclusion from a study of these 
tv» unique and deeply interesting volumes is the shamefulness 
o. our present unhappy divisions. Face to face with alien 
faiths, how suicidal is the ecclesiastical anarchy of Christen- 
dom, and how contemptibly parochial the sophisms by which 
we defend or excuse it! We ought to add that this great 
book is profusely illustrated with beautifully finished portraits 
and pictures of cathedrals, churches, temples, shrines, religious 
rites and ceremonies. Everybody ought to be, must be, in- 
terested in the religious question, and here are two volumes 
crowded with rare and precious information on that, the 
greatest of ali subjects.” 


CALENDAR PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Tue December prize is won by F. Garrett, 5, Victoria 
Terrace, Ryde, Isle of Wight. The following are in order 
of merit :— 

. W. Culling Gaze, Fengate, Peterborough. 

. Miss Jessie Hay, 33, Abbey Street, Elgin, Scotland. 

. W. Richards, Ardbeg Villa, Oban, Scotland. 

. Miss C. Lambert, 27, Blenheim Crescent, London, W. 
. Veritas, Blackrock, Dublin. 

. John Keeling, Willington, Burton-on-Trent. 

. George Wright, Ings Road, Barton-on-Humber. 


This month ends the competition. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING COLOURS. 

“Tue three primary colour-sensations are considered 
to be red, green, and violet. Certain mixtures of violet 
and green produce a blue; red and green also give a 
yellow.” So says Mr. J. G. McPherson in a bright paper 
on Colour in Longman’s. He recalls that “ Young and 
Helmholtz have now conclusively proved that there are 
More- 
over, a une-coloured rainbow is occasionally observed.” 
He goes on to observe :— 

One of the greatest difficulties facing scientific men is the 
photographing of colours. If the fine complexion of a beautiful 
woman could be transcribed to paper by the limner power of 
light, what a marvellous step would be gained in the magic 
art! If the varied colours of a brilliant sunset could be thus 
fixed, what a help it would be to the painter, and what a 
pleasure to the connoisseur of colouring! Tvough that end 
has not yet been reached, yet recently something has been 
done to show that what was long considered impossible is now 
even more than probable. M. Lippman, a member of the 
Institute of France, has photographed the colours of the solar 
spectrum. By a peculiar apparatus, which cannot be described 
here, the colour-waves are fixed as the sound-waves in the 
phonograph. The tints are correct, and the effect is brilliant. 
Moreover, the colours are fixed. A little has been done in the 
fixing of the colours of flowers, by introducing the same sensitive 
plate in the camera successively with different chemical films 
on its surface, which are susceptible of attracting particular 
colour-wayes. Yet this shows that colour is not altogether 
absent from the flower; colour is not wholly in the organism of 
the observer. Chemical investigators have before them a grand 
field. If the photography of colours could be patented, an 
immense fortune would be the result. There would then be 
quite a revolution in portrait taking and view painting by 
means of photography. 


POETIC TOURNAMENTS IN BENGALI. 
Mr. DENoNATH GANGULI in the Culeutta ileview traces 
at length the history of the development of the Bengali 


language. “ Prakrit,” he says, “is the mother and 
Sanskrit the grandmother of Bengali.” Bengali was 


probably born about nine hundred years ago, but the 
first books in the language were written about five 
hundred years ago. He mentions later a poem of 
1710 a.p., which depicts in lively colours “ the bravery 
of Bengali soldiers in the field, and the chastity of 
Bengali women.” “ Above all, it places prominently 
before the reader the martial exploits of a Bongali 
woman, a lady on horseback with armour on, fighting 
with a Trishool in hand.’ During the years 1775- 
1833 a.p., which were noted for their exuberance of song, 
there was developed a literary contest, which seems to 
have been a sort of lawn-tennis in the athletics of poetry. 

At this period some singing bands made their appearance. 
They were known by the name of Kabi-wallas. The 
people of the time took great delight in the performances of 
these Kabi-wallas. Two parties were engaged, each trying 
to discomfit the other. The poet attached to one of the 
partics composes a song for the occasion, which is sung; whilst 
this is being sung, the poet attached to the other party com- 
poses another song in reply. It must be quickly done, so that 
the song must be sung soon after the first party has finished its 
performance. If the reply given is suitable, shouts of laughter 
come from the audience. A rejoinder is given to the reply, 
and in this manner the singing parties continue to keep the 
audience enlivened for some time. There are Kabi-wallas to 
be found now, but they have ceased to exert the influence 
they did at the time under notice. It must be admitted that 
the Kabi-wallas did much to enrich Bengali literature. 

The first grammar in Bengali was by a European, 
Mr. Hallhed, and types having been prepared, was 
printed at Hooghly in 1778. Another European, Mr. 
Forster, wrote the first dictionary in Bengali. 
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Altruist re-yeuemmn, 7 al on fg Bast Fourteenth Street, New 
k. January. ; 


Froebel and the Kindergarten. 


- The Kindergarten in the Barbary Coast of San Francisco. Mrs. 8. B. Cooper. 


Altruistic Review.—Chicago. January. 20 cents. 
John Evarts: a Character Sketch Hazlitt Alva Cuppy. 
University Settlements. J. Sinclair Stevenson. 


Amateur Work.—Ward, Lock, Salisbury Square. February. 61. 


Colouring Photographs from the Back. Illustrated. D. B. Adamson. 
Cutting and Polishing Rock Sections. Illustrated. O. Beckerlegge. 


American Journal wt Polities.—114, Nassau Street, New York. 
anuary. 25 cents. 
~ The Balance of International oa Daniel Strange. 
ofthe Labour Problem. Ned Arden Flood. 


Freedom of Debate iu the Senate. E. N. Dingley. 

~ Woman and the Wages Question Samuel M. Davis. 

Why is the'Jew Hated? Rabbi Adolph Moses. 

* Anglo-Continental.—16, Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury. January. 61. 
A Visit to the Republic Andorra. 

Sir Walter Scott as a Letter-Writer. Elspeth H. Barzia. 

Sardinia. M. H. Sterling. 


Annals of the American n Academy. —b, King Street, Westminster. 
anuary. lar. 

Indian Currency. Guilford L. Molesworth. 

Auaptation of Society to Its Environment. W. D. Lewis. 

Federal Revenues and the Income Tax. F. C. Howe. 

Political Ethics of Herbert Spencer. Lester F. Ward. 

La Science Sociale. Paul de Rousiers. 


Antiquary.—62, Paternoster Row. February. 1s. 
rterly Notes on Roman Britain. XIII. F. Haverfield. 
nm Roads and Boundaries. J. R. Boyle. 
Notes on Archeology in York Museum. Illustrated. Roach Le Schonix. 


Capt. J. W. Gambier. 


Architectural Record.—(Quarterly.) 14, Vesey Stre.t, New York. 
January. 265 cents. 
Architects’ Houses. Illustrated. John Robinson. 
Colonial Building in New Jersey. Illustrated. Wm. Nelson Black. 


Last Words about the World’s Fair. Montgomery Schuyler. 


Arena,.—153, Fleet Street. January. 2s. 61. 
The True Education and the False. William Ordway Partridge. 
The Higher Criticism. Rev. Robert Forman Horton. 
The Land Question, and Its Relation to Art and Literature. Hamlin Garland. 
The Ascent of Life: Psychic Laws in Nature. II. Stimson Jarvis. 
Silver in England. Hon. John Davis. 
Among the Adepts of Serinagur. I. Heinrich Hensoldt. 
To — the Unemployed Back to the Land: A National Problem. C. H. 
ugrin. 
The Divorce of Man from Nature. Anna E. Weeks. 
Natural Monopolies and the State: Nationalization. Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 
The Voice as an Index to the Soul. James R. Cocke. 
Gerald Massey: The Mystic. With Portrait. B. 0. Flower. 


Argosy.—R. Pentley. February. 64. 
The Legend of the Centuries, by Victor Hugo. C. E. Meetkerke. 
Letters from South Africa. Lllustrated. Charles W. Wood. 


Atalanta.—5a, P:'srnoster Row. February. 6d. 

Cobham Hall. Illustrated. Edwin Oliver. 

A Relic of W. M. Thackeray. Illustrated. Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie. 

Girton College. Lllustrated. L. T. Meade. 

 eremetice Novel as Iilustrated by Charlotte Bront3. Alex. H. 
app. 

Atlantic Monthly.—Ward, Lock. February. 1s. 
Recollections of Edwin M. Stanton under Lincoln. H. L. Dawes. 
Tao. William Davies. 

Hamilton Fish. J.C. Bancroft Davis. 
Tammany Hall. Henry Childs Merwin. 
The Educational Law of Reading and Writing. Horace E. Scudder. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—85, London Wall. February. 1s. 6d. 
Site of "ata in Great Britain and Ireland during 1893. R. H. Inglis 


grave. 
What the Bank of England Ought to Do. 

it versus Archibald Hewat. 
The Law of marae Interest in Life Policies. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—37, Paternoster Row. February. 2s, 6d. 
Dean Stanley. 
Ghosts before the Law. Andrew Lang. 
Salmon-Flies. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 








The Growth of the Kindergarten in the United States. Mrs. E. T. Brockway. 


Home Rule: a Plea for Free Cities in the United States. Joseph Dana Miller. 


The Guanches: the Ancient Inhabitants of Canary. Continued. Illustrated, 


The Lotiform Origin of the Greek Anthemion. Illustrated. Wm. H. Goodyear. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


The Government and Scottish Affairs. ~ 

Ayesha—A Wife of the Prophet Mahomet. Walter B. Harris, 
Thirty Years of Shikar. Il{. Sir Edward Braddon. 

The Right Hon. Edward Stanhope. 

The End of the Session. 

Armed Europe: Sea Power, General Sir A. Alison. 


Board of Trade Journal.— 
The Manchester Ship Canal. 
Authorised Gas Undertakings. 

The Algerian Date Industry. 
The Development of Persia. 
The Phosphate Industry of the United States. 
Bookman,.—27, Paternoster Row. February. 64. 
Mr. Lang on St. Andrews. D.\Hay Fleming. 
Portrait of Mr. Francis Thompson. 
Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott. Francis Hindes Groome. 


Borderland.—(Quarterly.) 125, Fleet Street. January. 1s. Gd. 
Hypnotism. Miss X. 
Mrs. Piper. Miss X. 
Thought Transference.” Prof. 0. Loige. 
More About Crystal Gazing. Miss X. 
Hypnotism and lain. R. 5S. O. Bramwell. 
The Sources of Messages. Miss X. 
From the New World to the Old. W. T. Stead. 


Boy’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row. February. 61. 
Centipedes, Scorpions, and Sundry Indian Insects. Rev. R. O. Martin. 


Cabinet Portrait Gallery.—Cassell. February. 1s. 
Portraits and Biographies of Mr. Sydney Grundy, Mrs. Bryant, and Sir William 
MacCormac. 


Calcutta Review.—(Quarterly.) Kegan Paul. January. 6s. 
Muhammad Husain Khan (Tukriyah). Annette S) Beveridge. 
‘The Administration and Administrative Law of Italy. Continued. H. A. D. 
Phillips, 
Morocco oa the French African Empire. Arthur S. Holmes. 
‘The Hindu Miud in its Relations to Science and Religion. 
The Dehra Dan. VI. C. W. Hope. 
Bengali Language. Denonath Ganguli. 
Armenians in India. Herbert A. Stark. 
Hooghly, Past and Present. Shumbhov Chunder Dey. 


and Spottiswoule. January. 6d. 


Californian Illustrated Magazine.—Brentano. January. 1s, 6d. 
The Land of the Maoris: New Zealand. Illustrated. Arthur Inkersley. 
A Prickly Family: Cacti. Illustrated. Chas. Russell Orcutt, 
Southern California. Ex. Gov. Lionel A. Sheldon 
Is the West in Literary Bondage? George Hamliu Fitch. 
A i and a Personality: St. Francis in California. Illustrated. Ellen 
rrett. 
Executive Encroachments. Gen. N. P. Chipman. 
The Moral Responsibility of the Press. William A. Spalding. 


Canadian Magazine.—Ontario Publishing Co., Toronto. Jan. 25 cents. 
Joseph Howe and His Times. Attorney-General Longley. 

Neglected and Friendless Children. J. J. Kelso. 

Irish Scenery. Illustrated, KE. Dowsley. 

In Canada’s National Park. Illustrated. J. Jones Bell. 

William Wilfrid Campbell. WithPortrait. Colin A. Scott. 

Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. Illustrated. Minnie Jean Nisbet, 


Cape Illustrated Magazine.—19, Long Street, Cape Town. Dec. 6d. 
The Political Outlook in South Africa. 
Irrigation in Cape Colony. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Cassell. February. ‘7d. 
Shall Our Sons Emigrate? Arnold White. 
Royal Authors and their Books. I. - Alfred the Great. Illustrated. R. May- 
nard Leonard 
The Parliaments of the World. I. Illustrated. Alfred F. Robbins. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal,—Cassell. February. 6d. 
On the Great Iron Road. Max Pemberton. 
On big a Popular Lecturer: A Chat with M. Paul Blotlet (Max 
’Rell). 
The Clerical Father of the City: A Chat with the Rev. William Rogers. 
What Number of Hours should We Work?: A Chat with Sir B. W. 
Richardson, 
A Veteran Actress and Her Career: A Chat with Mrs. Keeley. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—5, Chandos Street, Strand. January. 1s. 
Underground Electric Wires, Illustrated. Prof. D. C. Jackson. 
Two Great Railway Exhibits at Chicago. Illustrated. John C. Trantwine, jan. 
The Economic Element of Technical Education, L.S. Randolph. 
The Development of Unused Water Powers. Illustrated. Samuel Webber. 
Emery Wheels and Some of their Uses. J. Wendell Cole. 
Electricity in Mining. F. D. Blackwell. 
Protection of Industrial Property : Patent Laws. Edward P. Thompson. 
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CONTENTS OF 


Catholic World.—Burns and Oates. January. 25 cents. 
The Coming Contest between Protestantism and Romanism. With a Re- 
trospect. Rev. Alfred Young. 
A Great Forward Movement: Social Settlements. Illustrated. Alice T. 


y. 
William Hazlitt. Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Woman’s Work in Religious Communities. F. M. Edselas. 
The New Coenaculum for New York. Illustrated. John J. O’Shea. 
The Greatest Religious Movement of the Century : The Oxford Movement. 
Celtic Monthly.—17, Dundas Street, Kingston, Glasgow. February. 31. 
The Last Macdonalds of Isla. Illustrated. Chas. Frazer Mackintosh. 
Tongue and Its Historic Surroundings. Llustratel. Joho Mackay. 
The Earldom of Ross. Illustrated. D. Murray Rose. 


Century Magazine.—Fisher Unwin. February. 1s. 4d. 
Criticism and Culture. James Russell Lowell. 
The Tramp at Home. Illustrated. Josiah Flynt. 
Two Unpublished Portraits of Washington. H.S. Stabler and ‘Ella Basset 
Washington. 
Hunting with the Chetah. Illustrated. J. Fortuné Nott. 
Nikola Tesla. With Portrait. Thomas Comerford Martin. 
Lincoln’s Place in History. John Colman Adams. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. John G. Nicolay. 
The Real Stonewall Jackson. Gen. D. H. Hill. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Paternoster Row. Tebruary. 7d. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Familiar Letters. 
Perth, on the Swan River. 
Remarkable Applications of Electricity. 
St. Andrews. 
Not Proven. 
New Serial Story: ‘‘ At Market Value,” by Grant Allen. 


Charities Review.—105, East 22nd Street, New York. January. 20 cents. 
The Educational Features of a Reform School. Evard Jansen Wendell. 
Pauperism and Crime. John B. Weber. 
The Abuse of Dispensary Charity. Dr. J. West Roosevelt. 
Relief by Extra Public Service. 
Chautauquan.—Kegan Paul. January. 2 dollars per annum. 
In Italy. Illustrate. Bishop Joho H. Vincent. 
University Settlements. Rev. S. A. Barnett. 
Education in Italy. Prof. Alex. Oldrini. 
The Voyage of the Viking. Illustrated. Prof. H. H. Boyesen. 
Social, Artistic, and Literary Holland. Rev. Wm. Elliot Griffis. 
What Makes an Episcopalian? Rev. George Hodges. 
Women as Inventors. Leon Mead. 
Women Keepers for Women Convicts. Margaret W. Noble. 
The Political Status of Women. Jeannette Howard. 
Chums,—Cassell. February. 61. 
Bubear, the Famous Sculler. With Portrait. 
Dyaks: Their Boys aud Games: Interview with Rajah Brooke of Sarawak. 
With Portrait. 
Church Bells.—12, Southampton Street, Strand. February. 61. 
Nationality and Religion. Canon H. Scott Holland. 
Deaconesses, Illustrated. Rev. Arundell Whatton. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—16, Salisbury Square. Feb. 61. 
The Present State of the Opium Question. Rev. C. C. Fenn. 
Church Missionary Society and the Boards of Missions. 
A Controversy with Mohammedans. Dr. H. Martin Clark. 
A. L. 0. E. In Memoriam. Arabi. 


Church Quarterly Review.—Spottiswoode ani Co. Jannary. 63. 
Natural Theology and Evolution: Bishop Barry’s ‘* Bamptoa Le tures.” 
The Old Testament and Modern Criticism. 

Bernard of Clairvaux. 

Aristotle and Christian Ethics. 

A Service Book of the Seventh Century. 
Judaism in Fiction. 

Theodulf of Orleans. 

Dr. Pusey. 

St. John in Asia Minor: The Apocalypse. 
Mr. Andrew Lang and Homer. 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—Hodder and Stouginton. February. 61. 
Union with a Praying Saviour. J. Rendel Harris. 
Inductive Christianity. Rev. A. Irving. 

Contemporary Review.—isbister. February. 2s. 6d. 

Ecclesiastes and Buddhism. Dr. £. J. Dillon. 
‘The Young Men in Literature. 
The Kight-Hours Day and Foreign Competition. John Rae. 
Dorothea Casaubon and George Eliot. Madame Belloc. 
The Philosophy of Crime. W. 5S. Lilly. 
The Age of Athletic Prizemen. Walter Pater. 
Australasia and British Money. Norwood Young. 
Religious Teaching in the Board School. Brooke Herford, D.D. 
The Plaint of the Old. Mrs. Crackanthorpe. 
Limits of Divorce. C. G. Garrison. 
The Bitter Cry of the London Ratepayer. Bb. F. C. Costelloe. 


Cornhill.—15, Waterloo Place. February. 6d. 
Winter Assizes. 
Bird Foraging. 
A Malagasy Forest. 
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Critical Review.—(Quarterly.) 38, George St. Edinburgh. Jan. 1s. 6d. 
Liddon’s Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey. 

History and Work of the Wyclif Society, 1888-1893. Dr. R. Buddensieg. 
Sanday’s Bampton Lectures vn Inspiration. Professor S. D. F. Salmond. 


Dial.—743, Broadway, New York. January 16. 10 cents. 
The Report on Secondary Education in the United States. 


Dublin Review.—(Quarterly.) Burns and Oates. January. 63. 
The Art of Burial. Rev. L. C. Casartelli. 
The Ancient Offices of Some of England’s Saints. F. E. Gilliat-Smith. 
The Social Difficulty. Rev. John 8S. Vaughan. 
The Gifts of a Pontiff. A. E. P. Raymund Dowling. 
A Viiitation of St. Mary’s Church in a.v. 1301. Mgr. Brownlow. 
Alexander Pope. W. 5. Lilly. 
The Early Gallican Liturgy. Part II. Rev. Herbert Lucas. 
Town Fogs: Their Amelioration and Prevention. Eric Stuart Bruce. 
Mashonaland and its Neighbours. Miss KE. M. Clarke. 


Economic Review.—(Quarterly.) 34, King Street, Covent Garden. 
January. 3s. 
Economists as Mischief-makers. Prof. W. Cunningham. 
Some of the Christian Socialists of 1848 and the Following Years. II. J. M. 
Ludlow. 
The Stress of Competition from the Workman’s Point of View. Robert 
Halstead. 
Working Men’s Clubs. J. Wells. 
The Coal War: 
I. Cannock Chase. Rev. Preb. R. N. Grier. 
If. Lancashire. James Chadburn. 
European Militarism and an Alternative. Charles Roberts. 


Edinburgh Review.—{Quarterly.) Lougmaus. January. 63 


Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. 
The Economy of High Wages. 
The Poetry of Rural Life. 

Recent Editions of Tacitus. 

Popular Literature of Modern Italy. 
The Last Campaign of Montrose. 
The Results of the Crusades. 
Among the Hairy Ainu. 

Addresses of the late Earl of Derby. 
The Progress of Angling. 
The Session of 1893. 


Educational Review.—(London.) 27, Chancery Lane. February. 64. 
The Retirement of Dr. Fitch. With Portrait. 

English Grammar: A Plea for Greater Uniformity. T. Normandale. 

The Lantern in the School. Rev. W. H_ Fletvher. 

John Bull, Junior, and His Various Instructors. Rev. J. O. Bevan, 

The University of Wales. 

Another Good Year’s Work: The Report of the Heiimasters’ Association. 
Phonetic Notes. Miss Laura Soames. 


Educational Review.—(American.) F. Norgate and Go. January. 1s. 8d. 
Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary Education. William T. Harris. 
College and University in the United States. Charles Gross. 

The Status of Geography Teaching. J. W. Redway. 

The American School Superintendent. B. A. Hinsjale 

Study of Education at Edinburgh University. §. S. Laurie. 

College Women and Physical Training. Ray Greene Huling. 


Educational Times.—89, Farringdon Street. February. 64d. 
Class List of Pupils who have passed the Christmas Examination of the 
College of Preceptors. 


Engineering Magazine.—George Tucker, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. 
January. 25 cents. 

The World’s Fair in Retrospect. 

Its Value to the American Pe ple. Andrew Carnegie. 

Effects of the Centennial Exhibition. A. T. Goshoru. 

The Architectural Event of Our Times. Henry Van Brunt. 

Electricity in 1876 and 1893. Prof. Elihu Thomson. 

An Era of Mechanical Triumph. Prof. B. H. Thurston. 

International Effects of the Fair. Illustrated. Edmund Mitchell. 

The Mining Industry and the Fair. R. W. Raymond. 

The World’s Fair and the Railway. H. G. Prout. 

Designers and Organisers of the Fair. E. C. Shankland. 

Cost and Income of the Great Fair. Anthony F. Seeberger. 


English Historical Review.—(Quarterly.) Longmans. Jan. 5s. 
The Battle of Hastings. T. A. Archer and Miss Kate Norgate. 
Pieter Corneliszoon Hooft. Rev. George Edmundson. 
The Royal Navy under Charles I. Part II. M. Oppenheim. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Strand. February. 64. 
A Queen as Mountaineer: The Queen of Italy. Illustrated. Mrs. E. T. Cook. 
My Impressions of Zola. With Portrait. George Moore. 
In Coster-Land. Illustrated. Dudley Heath. 
Edward Fitzgerald. Illustrated. Edward Clodd. 
The New Navies. Illustrated. W. Laird Clowes. 


Englishwoman’s Review.—(Quarterly.) 22, Berners Street. Jan. 15, 1s. 
The Report on the Employment of Wemen. Jessie Boucherett. 

Lead Works and Some Other Unhealthy Industries. Jessie Boucherett. 

The Austral Salon, Melbourne. 
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Essex Review.—(Quarterly.) T. Fisher Unwin. January. 1s. 64. 
Historians of Essex: Philip Morant. Llustrated. C. F. D. Sperling. 
Technical Instruction in Essex. J. H. Nicholas. 

The Church Bells of Essex: Archdeaconry of Colchester ; Deanery of Hatfield 
Peverel. Rev. C. Deedes and E. J. Wells. 
The Evolution of the Smock Frock. H. G. Griffinhoofe. 


Expositor.—27, Paternoster Row. February. 1s. 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity: The Holy Spirit. Prof. A. B. Bruce. 
The Bible and Science : The Book of Genesis. Sir J. W. Dawson. 
The Premier Ideas of Jesus: Ageless Life. Rev. John Watson. 
Survey of Recent Biblical Literature. Prof. Marcus Dods. 


Fireside.—7, Paternoster Square. February. 6d. 
Ins and Outs: Parrots. Illustrated. H. Somerset Bullock. 
‘The Romance of Biblical Discovery. Illustrated. F. A. Fulcher. 


Fortnightly Review.—Chapman and Hall. February. 2s. 6d, 
The late Professor Tyndall. Herbert Spencer. 
Oxford Revisited. Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
Fabian Economics. W. H. Mallock. 
Science and Monte Carlo. Prof. Karl Pearson. 
Antarctica: A Vanished Austral Land, Henry O. Forbes. 
A London House of Shelter. Harold Boulton. 
The Italy of To-Day. 
The Employers’ Liability Bill. Vaughan Nash. 
The Revolt of the Daughters. Lady Jeune. 
Forum.—37, Bedford Street, Strand. January. 2s. 6d. 
The Teaching of Recent Economic Experiences. David A. Wells. 
Principle and Method of the Tariff Bill. Hon. W. L. Wilson. 
Charles Sumner. George F. Hoar. 
Has Immigration Dried Up Our Literature? Sidney G. Fisher. 
The Decliue of the American Pulpit. Rev. G. Monroe Royce. 
The New Sectioualism—a Western Warning: Silver Question. 
Keasbey. 
Are Morals Improving or Deteriorating? Daniel G. Thompson. 
Directions and Volume of Our Literary Activities. A. R. Spofford. 
British Investors and Our Currency Legislation. W. Wetherall. 
Results of the Copyright Law. George Haven Putnam. 
A Christmas Reminder of the Noblest Work in the World: Children’s Aid 
Society of New York. J. A. Riis. 
Are Football Games Educative or Brutalizing? Dr. D. B. St. J. Roosa and 
Presidents Schurman, Angell, and Warfield. 


Franco-English Review.—22, Rue de la Banque, Paris. 
The Master of Balliol. Lewis Campbell. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. —110, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
February. 25 cents, 
The American St. Helena: Old Bordentown and Joseph Bonaparte. Illustrate]. 
William S. Walsh. 
A Holiday Visit to Colombo. Illustrated. A. B. De Guerviille. 
‘the End of a Siege: Sebastopol, August, 1855. Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
The Libraries of New York. Kev. James Bassett. 
Station Life in Australia. E. Trowbridge. 
Free Review.—Swan Sonnenschein. 


The Churches and Sovial Reform. 

New Lights on the Opium Question. Alex. H. Japp. 

The Living and the Not-Living : Zoroastrianism, etc. Moncure D. Conw2y. 
The Living Wage: a Criticism of Method. R. 8S. Moffat. 

“‘ Legal Fictions.” T. Baden Powell. 

Coleridge. Concluded. J. M. Robertson. 

Beauty. Arthur Lynch. 


Gentieman’s Magazine.—Chatto and Windus. 
The Prince Consort’s University Days. Henry W. Wolff. 
William Tell and Rudolf von Warta. Kate A. A. Biggs. 
On Some of the Old Actors. IL Percy Fitzgerald. 
Gas as a Sanitarivn. Lynn Cyril D’Oyle. 
Old Haslemere. Rev. Herbert Candy. 


Geographical Journal.—1, Savile Row. January. 2s. : 
The among of Antarctic Exploration. With Maps and Illustrations. John 
urray. 
The ‘Benus and the Anglo-German Treaty of November 15th, 1893. With 
Map. E. G. Ravenstein. 
Discovery of a Map by Columbus. Dr. Carl Peucker. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Paternoster Row. 
The Gulf Stream. W: ith Map. H. B. M. Bachanan. 
The Progress of Women’s Work. Sophia F. A. Caulfeild. 
The Rise of a New Profession for Girls: Physical Education. 
Good Words.—lIsbister. February. 64. 
A Visit to Barbados. Illustrated. Rev. John Reid and F, A. Clarke. 
The Fourth State of Matter. Emma Marie Caillard. 
The Life of Mr. W. H. Smith. Illustrated. Justin M‘Carthy. 
Vegetable Monsters. Edward Step 
Early Years of the French Navy. Tllustrated. 
Old Friends with New Faces. II.: Brittany. 
Gilbert Macquoid. 
Among the Anarchists. Illustrated, Menzies Macdonald. 


Great Thoughts.—28, Hutton Street, Fleet Street. 
Walt Whitman. Rev. R. F. Horton. 
Mr. J. R. Diggle. With Portrait, 
Bishop How of Wakefield. Interview. With Portrait. 
Mansfield House. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 
Matthew Arnold’s Grave. Arthur L. Salmon. 


Prof. LU. M, 


Jan. 15. 75 ¢. 


February. 1s. 


February. 1s. 


February.« 61. 


Geoffrey Winterwood. 
Illustrated. Katharine and 


February. 61. 


0 Blaythwayt. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Harper’s Magazine.—45, Albemarle Street. February. 1s. 
In the Sierra Madre with the Punchers. Illustrated. Frederic Remington. 
Lord Byron and the Greek Patriots. Illustrated. Rev. Dr. Heury Hayman. 
Great American Industries: A Bar of Lrou. Illustrated. R.R. Bowker. 
Walking Sticks : Insects. Samuel H. Scudder. 


Helping Words.—28, Hutton Street. February. 1d. 
Frances E. Willard. With Portrait. Lady Henry Somerset. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Fleet Street. January. 1s. 
The Attitude of Christianity Towards Other Religions. Prof. Wilkinson. 
Our Trinitarian Prayers. Robert Balgarnie. 
Emotion in Religion. Rev. William C. Schaeffer. 
Light on Scriptural Texts from Kecent Discoveries. XI. 
William Hayes Ward. 
The Ainu. Rev. A. H. McKinney. 


Household Words. —12, St. Bride Street. 
New Serial Story: ‘‘ Thunderfield.” 


Pelshazzar. 


February. 6.1. 


Humanitarian.—Swan Sonnenschein. February. 64. 
Heredity and Pre-Natal Influences: Interview with Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace. With Portrait. 
The Evolution of Government. Victoria Woodhull Martin. 
The Anti-Opium Crusade. Surgeon Sir William Moore. 
The Story of the Women’s Trades Union League. Rev. Stopford Brooke. 
The School System of the Future. Rev. T. Rice Byrne. 
The Case of the Helots: Woman Suffrage. Miss Elizabeth Martyn. 
Idler.—Chatto and Windus. February. 6d. 
My First Book: ‘* Dead Man’s Rock.” Tllustrated. Q. (A. T. Quiller-Couch), 
“ First-Night” Notices: A Chat with the Critics. G. B. Burgin. 
Cabs and ‘* Cabbies.” Robert Barr and Others. 
Investors’ Review.—29, Paternoster Row. February. 1s. 
The New Zealand Mercantile Supplant. 
The Bank of England Still. 
“ Friendly ” Receiverships. S. F. Van Oss. 
American Furm Mortgages: A Reply by Close Bros. and Co. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin. 
Dr. Russell of Maynooth. XVIII. 
Sketches in Irish Biography : Colman Macaulay. 


Jewish Quarterly Review. —D. Nutt. 
The Jews in the Works of the Church Fathers. IL. 
Reformed Judaism. Oswald Johu Simon. 
The Second Jeremiah. G. H. Skipwith. 
Miss Smith: A Protest: Jewist Proselytism. Rev. David Fay. 
Miss Smith: Notes in Reply. IL. Abrahams and C. G. Montefiore. 
Beliefs, Rites, and Customs of the Jews, connected with Death, Burial, and 

Mourning. A. P. Bender, 


February. 61. 


January. 3s, 
Dr. S. Krauss. 


Journal of Geology.—46, ‘ireat Russell Street. Nov.-Dec. 50 cents. 

The Supposed Glaciation of Brazil. John C. Branner. 

Causes of Magmalic Differentiation. Helge Biickstriim. 

The Geological Structure of the Housatonic Valley Lying East of Mount 
Washington. Illustrated. Wm. H. Hobbs. 

The Newtonville Sand-Plain, F. P. Gulliver. 

The Structures, Origin, and Nomenclature of the Acid Volcanic 
Mountain. F. Boscom. 


Rocks of South 


Journal of Microscopy. —(Quarterly.) Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox. 
January. 2s. 6d. 
The Border-Land of Life. T. W. Fisher. 
Mr. E. M. Nelson on the Kellner Eye-piece 
Rotifers, and Where to Find Them. John Hood, 
Predacious and Parasitic Enemies of the Aphides. H.C. A. Vine. 
The Technology of Diatoms. M. J. Tempere. 
On the Relation of Lg te to Odontoblasts and the 
Hlustrated. W. G. Aitchison Robertson. 


Journal of the Royal Agricultural Roctetyi--(Quarteniy. ) 
John Murray. December 30. 3s. 6d. 

The Farm Labourers of England and Wales. William : Bear. 

Management of Berkshire Pigs. Edney Hayter. 

Cross-fertilisation of Cereals. Illustrated. William Carruthers. 

The Trials of Self-binding Harvesters at Chester. Illustrated. James Edwaris 
and W. Anderson. 

Water in Relation to Health and Disease. Professor J. Wortley Axe. 

Peat and its Products. Illustrated. W. Fream. 


Journai of the Royal Colonial Institute.—February, 1s. 61. 
The Australian Outiook. Miss Flora L. Shaw. 


Juridical Review.—(Quarterly.) Stevens and Haynes. January. 
Valnel Policies. Lord Trayner. 
The Opium Legislation of India. J. W. Macdougall. 
The Behring Sea Award. G H. Knott. 
The Featherstone Riots. Sheriff Birnie. 
The Effect of Divorce on Property. William C. Smith. 
Gunshot Wounds—The Monson Case. J. M. Coterill. 
The Value of the Share Certificate. J. Roberton Christie. 


Growth of Dentine. 


King’s Own.—48, Paternoster a3 
The Story of the Heavens. 
Incidents in the English Reformation. 


February. 61. 
Illustrated. Rev. \W. J. Boden Roome. 
Illust talk Agnes Marchbank. 
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Ladies’ Home Journal.—Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. February. 
10 cents. 
How Fauntleroy Really Occurred. Conclusion. Illustrated. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. : ; : . 
Methods of My Art. Adelaide Ristori del Grille. 
My Literary Passions. 111. William Dean Howells. 
Leisure Hour.--56, Paternoster Row. February. 64. 
The Ma-Shuna. William A. Elliott. 
Andreas Hofer ; the Peasant Patriot. Tllustrated. R. Heath. 
Flowers of the Market: Bulbs. Illustrated. W. J. Gordon. 
The Peoples of Europe : (rermany. If. Illustrated. 
Furs by the Milliou. Illustrate t. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Ward, Lock. February. Is. 
A Study of Pawnbrokers. Champion Bissell. 
Norwegian Hospitality. Hjalmar Hjirth Boyesen. i 
The Science and the Art of Dramatic Expression. Alice W. Rollins. 
Have Young Writers a Chance? 


Little Folks,—Cassell. February. 6:1. 
Sea Kings of the World and Their Story: The Sperm Whale. 


London Quarterly Review.—2, Castle Street, City Real. Jan, 
Dr. Pusey’s Life and Life Work. 
Lowell’s Letters. 
John Ruskin: A Study in Development. 
Mashonaland. 
People’s Banks. 
Captain Lugard on Kast Africa. 
Modern Apologetics. 


Longman’s Magazine.—39, Paternoster Row. February. 61. 
The Garden of Roses of Shaikh Sadi. Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Colour. J. G. McPherson. é 
Dean Stanley of Westmiuster. A. K. H. B. 

Lueifer.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. January 15. 1s. 61. 

India: Her Past and Her Future. Annie Besant. 
Esoteric Teaching. Franz Hartmann. ‘ 
The Ssabians and Ssabianism. Concluded. E. Kislingbury. 
Ibsen’s Works in the Light of Theosophy. Coucluded, Hon. Otway Cuffe. 
The Norse Gods. R. Machell. 


Ludgate Illustrated Magazine.—53, Fleet Street. February. 61. 
Mr. Frank Lockwood, Q.C., M.P. Illustrated. Frederick Dolman. 
Pens and Pencils of the Press: Mr. Labouchere. Ilustrated. Joseph Hatton. 
A Chat with Mr. W. J. Peall, the Billiard Champion. Illustrate 1. 
Bedford Grammar School. Illustrated. W. Chas. Sargent. 


Lyceum,—Burns and Oates. January 15, 4d. 
Women in the Workshop. 
Professor Huxley's Whole Art of Infallibility. 
An Irish Abbey of the Olden Time. 
Recollections of a Pilgrimage: The Irish Pilgrimage to Rome. 
McClure’s Magazine.—33, Be !ford St., Covent Garden. Jan. 15 certs. 
A Thousand Miles in Twenty Hours on the Engine of “* A Flyer”: From New 
York to Chicago. Illustrated. C. Y. Warman. 
The Maxim Air-Ship. Illustrated. H. J. W. Dam. 
Jules Verne at Home. Illustrated. R. H. Sherard. 
Whittier: Unpublishel Letters. Charlotte Fiske Bates. 
Francis Parkman. His Heroi: Career. Rev. Julins H. Ward. 
The Marvels of the Future. Forecasts of Progress and Mottoes for 1591. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.— 29, Bedford Street. February. 1s. 
Lords and Commons. 
Some Thoughts on St. Francis of Assisi. 
The Story of the Inscriptions 
On Modern Travelling. Vernon Lee. 
The Partridge. T. S. Kebbel. 

Manchester Quarterly.—2, Amen Corner. January. is. 

A Derbyshire Haunt of Izaac Walton. B, A. Redfern. 
The Humour of Iziak Walton. Edmund Mercer. 
Izaak Walton and Gilbert White: An Impressionist’s View. John Mortimer. 
On the Style of Gilbert White. George Milner. 
A Note ou Gilbert White. Walter Butterworth. 
Carthage and its Queen. Thomas Kay. 
Truth and Criticism. J. B. Oldham. 


Medical Magazine.—Southwood, Smith, and Co. January. 2s. 6d. 
Heredity and Disease. III. Weismannism. 
The State and the Doctor. George Mahomed. 
The Report of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 1892. 
Medico-Legists in France. 
A Doctor’s Life in the Army. VI. 
Health Resorts: Ventoor. II. 
Provision of Obste ric Assistance for the Poorer Classes. ‘T. Morton. 
Merry England.—43, Essex Street. January 5. 1s. 
Rosmeni and the English Mission. With Portrait. John Oldcastle. 
The Life of the Abbe Edgeworth. 
Mind.—(Quarterly.) 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. January. 33. 
Hegelianism and Its Critics. Professor A. Seth. 
Imitation: A Chapter in the Natural History of Consciousness. Professor 
Mark Baldwin. 
Reflections Suggested by Psycho-physical Materialism. Professor H. Laurie. 
Professor James’s Theory of Emotion. D. Irons. 
Professor Ebbinghaus’s Theory of Colour Vision. C. L. Franklin. 
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Missionary Review.—44, Fleet Street. February. 1s. 
Chinese Ancestral Worship. Rev. P. W. Pitcher. 
Worship of Heaven by the Chinese Emperor. A. P. Happer 
Caste Women of India. Mrs. H. M. N. Armstrong 
Khama, the Enlightened African Chief. Rev. Josiah Tyler. 
Christian Work in Polynesia. Robert Steel. 
Riots and Orphanages in China. Rev. Johu Ross. 
Chiva and the Chinese. Arthur T. Pierson. 


Monist.—(Quarterly). 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. January. 2s. 61. 

The Universality of Truth. Right Rev. Shaku Seven. 

The Fundamental Teachings of Buidhism. Rev. Zitsuzen Ashitsu. 

On the Connection between Indian and Greek Philosophy. Prof. Richard 
Crarbe. 

A Monistic Theory of Mind. Lester F. Ward. 

The Unity of Thought and Thing. K. Lewins. 

The Subjective and Objective Relation. G. M. McCrie. 

Monism and Henism. Dr. Panl Carus. 

Are the Dimensions of the Physical Worll Absolute? Prof. J. Delbeeuf. 

The Problem of Woman, from a Biv-Sociological Point of View. Prof. G, 
Ferrero. 

Month.—Manresa Press, Roehampton. February. 2s. 

On Some Methods of Dealing with the Unemployed. A. Streeter. 

The Persecution of Catholics in Poland by the Russian Government. Lady 
Herbert of Lea. 

English Hymnology. Orley Shipley. 

Christ in Modern Theology. IV. Rev. John Rickaby. 


Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes and Co, February. 1s. 


Dante: His Times and His Work. A. J. Butler. 
Eton Mission, Hackney Wick. 








National Magazine.—132, Nassau St., New York. Dec.—Jan. 50 cents. 

New York in the Stamp Act Troubles, 1761-1768. Illustrated. John Austin 
Stevens. 

Tuscarora Conspiracy in Carolina. Holland M. Thompson. 

Samuel Gorton. If. Wm. T. Sheffield. 

Napoleon and the American War of 1812. R. S. Guernsey. 

Davenport and Its Environs. If. Llustrated. M. Peck. 


National Review.—W. H. Allen. February. 2s. 6d. 
The Introduction of a Referendum Bill. An Appeal to the Lords. St. Loe 
Strachey. 
The Life of Arthur Stanley. Sir M. E. Grant-Duff. 
Further Reflections on India. H. E. M. James. 
The Living Wage. Hugh Bell. 
Roman Society a Century Ago. Charles Edwardes. 
The Imperial Federation League. Robert Beason. 
Mr. Ruskin in Relation to Modern Problems. E. T. Cook. 
The University for Wales. J. Ellis Ma: taggart. 
Edward Stanhope. Hon. W. St. John Brodrick. 


Natural Science.—Macmillan. February. 1s. 
Neuter Insects and Lamarckism. W. Platt Pall. 
Natura! Science in Japan. Hl. F. A. Bather. 
The Influence of Volcanic Dykes upon Littoral Life and Scenery. James Hornell. 
rhe La Plata Museum. R. Lydekker. 
Plant Diseases and Bacteria. George Murray. 
The Causes of Variation in the Composition of Igneous Rocks. 
Johnston-Lavis. 


Prof. H. J. 


Nautical Magazine.—23, Little Queen Street. January. 1s. 
The Influence of Scientific Methods on Shipbuilding. 
More Maritime Canals. 
The Subordination of Marine Engineers. Geo. Herbert Little. 
How Often should Ships’ Compasses be Adjnstel ? Also by Whom? P. E. Le 
Couteur. 
The Ships of the Nations. IV. Captain Edward Bond. 


New England Magazine.—5, Park Square, Bostwn. Jan. 25 cents. 
Boston and Liverpool Packet Lines, Sail, and Steam. Illus. H. A. Hill. 
Swiss Referendum. Nathan N. Withington. 

Edwin Lassetur Bynner. With Portrait. Edward Everett Hale. 

Matthew Arnold. With Portrait. Joseph Henry Crooker. 

Gruyére and its Castle. Llustrated. W. D. McCrackan 

In and About Old Bumstead Place, Boston. Illustrated. Kate Gannett Wells. 
Springfield, Mass. Illustrated. C. E. Blake. 


New Review.—Wnm. Heinemann. February. 1s. 

The Children of Nelson: The British Navy. ‘* Nauticus.” 

Some |mpressions of America. Concluded, Illustrated. Walter Crane. 

Is the Hope of Our Century an Illusion? Representative Government. Hon. 
Auberon Herbert. 

Historic Duels. Illustrated. Egerton Castle. 

The Preaching of Christ and the Practice of His Churches: Reply to Count 
Tolstoi. Bishop Boyd Carpenter, Archdeacon Sinclair, Rev. J. Rickaby, 
and Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 

The Théatre Libre of Paris. Illustrated. Marie Adelaide Belloc. 

Nihilism : as It Is: a Reply. Stepniak. 

John Locke’s Pocket-Book. Illustrated. George Williamson. 

The National Lifeboat Institution and Its Critics: a Reply. Charles W. 
Macara. 


Newbery House Magazine.—Griffith, Farran. February. 64d. 
The Women’s Christian Education League. With Portraits. Mrs. Moles- 
worth. 
The Cathedral of the South Downs, and Its Ancient Clergy House: St. 
Andrew’s Church, Alfriston. Illustrated. G. Byng Gattie. 
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Nineteenth Century:--Sampson Low. February. 23. 6d. 
‘The Khedive and Lord Cromer. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
‘The Position of the Liberal Party. Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 
‘The Political Future of ‘“‘ Labour.” T. R. Threlfall. 
eae So and Her Second Prime Minister: Sir Robert Peel. Hon. Reginald 
Old Wenlock and Its Folklore. Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell. 
New Zealand under Female Franchise. Rk. H. Bakewell. 
cena ag Children. Sir Douglas Galton. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
este eta and Christianity. Professor Max Miiller. 
Mothers and Daughters. Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 
A Letter to the Opium Commission. Sir Willi»m Des Voeux. 
The Glacial Theory. Duke of Argyll. 
Prospects of Free Trade in the United States. Chauncey M. Depew. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemaun. January. 2s. 64. 
Income Tax on Corporations. Hon. William L. Wilson. 
Republicanism in Brazil. Salvador de Mendonga. 
After-Thoughts of a Story-Teller. George W. Cable. 
Are the Silver States Ruinei? Governor D. H. Waite of Colorado. 
The Roman Catholic Church and the School Fund. Bishop N. C. Doane. 
Dinners and Diners. Lady Jeune. 
How to Prevent a Money Famine. J. H. Eckels. 
The Hawaiian Question. Frederic R. Cowdert. 
The Sunday School and Modern Biblical Criticism. Rev. C. A. Briggs. 
Is the Value of our Fast Cruisers Over-estimated? Rear-Admiral Ammen. 
The Glorification of the Jew. Prof. Abram S. Isaacs. 
Inter-collegiate Football. Dr. J. White and Dr. Horatio C. Wood. 
Tariff and Business. Ex-Speaker Reed. 
Recent Romancings in Heaven and Hell. Gertrude B. Rolfe. 
Prof. Tyndall as a Materialist. Prof. J. G. Hibben. 
Street Begging as a Fine Art. K, K. Bentwick. 


Onward and Upward.—sS. W. Partridge and Co. February. 1d. 
Charles Kingsley. _ 
; Outing.—170, Strand. February. 61. 
Hunting in Polar Regions. Illustrated. J. M. Mills. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. Illustrated. 
Alaskan Boats. Illustrated. Lieut. J. C. Cantwell. 
The National Guard of Peunsyivania and Its AnteceJents. Illustrated.  Con- 
tinued. Capt. E. A. Booth. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. January. 25 cents. 
Some Comments on Babies. Illustrated. Millicent W. Shinn. 
A Modern Jewish View of Jesus of Nazareth. Jacob Voorsanger. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. ety. ) 24, Hanover Square. 
January. 2s. 6d. 
Letters from Jerusalem. With Map. Herr Baurath von Schick. 
Orders of Holy Men in Palestine. P. J. Baldensperger. 
The Fall of Rain at Jerusalem from 1861-1892. With Diagrams. 
The Jews under Rome. Major Conder. 
Circle and Serpent Antiquities. Illustrated. Dr. C. Fox. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. February. 1s. 
Ten Days in the Peloponnese. Illustrated. E. F. Benson. 
The Youthful Pessimist. H. D. Traill. 
Round About the Palais Bourbon. IV. Albert D. Vandam. 
kok in Siam. Illustrated. Hon. G. N. Curzon. 
Sir John Mandevil, Liar. Illustrated. “George 8. Layard. 
Is a in Journalism Desirable? Robert J. Martin and Sir Lepel 


Philosophical Review.—37, Bedford Street, Strand. January. 33. 
Kant’s Third Antinomy. Dr. W. T. Harris. 
The Relation of Metaphysics to E pistemology. D. G. Ritchie. 
German Kantian Bibliography. Dr. Erich Adickes. 
Some Epistemological Conclu-ions. Professor Andrew Seth. 
The — Implications of Determinism. Dr: Julia H. Gulliver and Dr. Eliza 
e. 


Phrenological Magazine. —7, Smperted Arcade, Ludgate Circus. 
February. 61. 
Whe late Professor Tyndall. L. N. Fowler. 


Poet-Lore.—5, Chandos Street, Strand. January. 25 cents. 

Clematis and Ivy: An Early Correspondence of George Eliot. William G. 
Kingsland. 

Shakespeare’s “‘ Julius Cesar.” Dr. W. J. Rolfe. 

Browning asa Dramatic Poet. Prof. Henry Jones. 

The Import of Keats’s ‘‘ Lamia” in Contrast with Coleridge’s ‘Christabel.” 
Charlotte Porter. 

Lowell’s * Vision of Sir Launfal.” 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review.—6, Sutton Street, E. 
January. 2s. 
Dr. Arnold. T. E. Currab. 
Old Testament Theology. 
The Poetry of William Watson. M. Johnson. 
** An Agnostic’s Apology,” by Leslie Stephen. James Crompton. 
Methodism in Canada . Edward Barrass. 


Strikes. 
Jubilee of the Free Church of Scotland. Henry Woo lcock. 
The Armenian Question. 





Tue Review oF Reviews. 


Provincial Medical Journal.—10, Friar Lane, Leizester. January. 6d. 

On Prephthisis, William H. Pearse. 

Opium. Surgeon-General Sir William Moore. 

Some — in the Osteology of Quaternary Man. Illustratel. Wheeltou 
nd. 


Psychological Review.—Macmillan. January. 75 cents. 
President’s Address before the New York Meeting of the American Psycholo- 
cal Association. G. T. Ladd. 
The Case of John Bunyan. I. Prof. J: siah Royce. 
Studies from the Harvard Psychological Laboratory. Dr. Hugo Milnsterberg. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics.—Macmillan. January. 
2 dollars per annum. 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Panic in the United States in 1893. Albert 
C, Stevens. 

The Nature and Mechanism of Credit. Sidney Sherwood. 
The Unemployed iu American Cities. Carlos C. Closs-n, jun. 
Pain-Cost and Opportunity-Cost. David T. Green. 
Social and Economic Legislation of the States in 1593. William B. Shaw. 


Quarterly Review.—John Murray, Albermarle Street. January. 6s. 
Anarchist Literature. 
History and Fable. 
The Progress and Prospects of Church Missions. 
Old English Cookery. 
Some Theories of the Ice Age. 
Latin Poetry of the Caesarean Epoch. 
The Bible in the British Museum. 
** Betterment ” and Local Taxation. 
The Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreis. 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 
The Peril of Parliament. 


? 


Quiver.—Cassell. February. 61. 
Martin Luther’s Wedding Ring. Illustrated. Rev. William Cowan. 
Harbours of Refuge: Almshouses, etc. Illustrated. E. H. Fitchen. 
Art and the East-Enders: A Talk with Canon and Mrs. Barnett. Illustrated. 
Raymond Blathwayt. 


Religious Review of Reviews.—4, Catherine St., Strand. Jan. 15. 61. 
Education at Chautauqua. Illustrated. J. Cavis-Brown. 
Character Sketch of Lord Selborne. With Portrait. 
The Fight for Christianity on the School Board. Mr. Athelstan Riley and 
Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Reliquary.—(Quarterly.) 25, Old Bailey. January. 1s. 61. 
The Pre-Conquest Churches of Northumbria. Illustratel. C. C. Hodges. 
Talismans. J. Lewis André. 
Some Lincolnshire Ball Customs. T[llustratei. Florence Peacock. 
The Old Municipal Corporations of Ireland. Illustrated. 


Review of the Churches.—Haddon, Salisbury Square. Januiry 15. 6d. 

The Modern Teaching of Judaism: An Interview with Dr. Hermann Adler. 
With Portrait. 

A Co-operative Poultry Village at Terwick. Illustrated. 

Religious Teaching in Board Schools, Dr. John Clifford, Rev. Isidore Harris, 
and Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 


St. Martin’ s-le-Grand. —(Quarterly.) W. P. Griffith, Prujean Square. 
January. 3s. per annum. 
Sir Arthur Blackwood. H. Buxton Forman. 
The Post Office and Mr. J. Henniker Heaton. A Reply. 
Early Telegraph Days. I. R. W. Johnston. 
St. Nicholas,—Fisher Unwin. February. 1s. 
Benjamin Frankiin. Illustratel. Brander Matthews. 


The Monkeys of North America. Illustrated. William T. Hornady. 
The Dead Letter Office. Illustrated. Patti Lyle Collins. 


Science and Art. Chapman and Hall. February. 61. 

The Royal College of Science, South Kensington: Biological Department. 
Illustrated. f 

The First Technical College. VII. The Technical College, 1886-1893. 
Illustrated. Professor Sexton. 

— and Special Physiology. Answers, May 1893. Illustratel. John J. 
Tilley. 

Scots Magazine.—Houlston and Sons, Paternoster Square. February. 64. 

The New Hypocrisy: Scottish Disestablishment. John Callaghan. 

The Norse Element in Lowland Scots. Robert LL. Cassi» 

Burns in Germain. Jobn Muir. 

The Demand for All-Round Home Rule. Bernard Harden, 

A Triangular Talk on Home Rule across the Irish Sea. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—27, Co-kspur Street. Jan. 1s. 61. 
My Experiences in Thibet. Annie R. Taylor. 

The Hawaiian Islands. Adolf Marcuse. 

Alexander Low Bruce. 


Scottish Review.—(Quarterly.) 26, Paternoster Square. Jan. 4s. 
The Medical Schools of Scotland. 
The Works and Days: A Study in Greek Realism. J. B. Bury. 
Scottish Fiction of To-day. 
Marshal MaeMahon. William O’Connor Morris. 
** The Complaynt of Scotlande: ”’ A Tract for the Times. James Colville. 
The Scottish Border. A. H. Japp. 
Antiquities of Cyprus. Major C. R. Conder. 
Religions, Metaphysic, and Religion. R.M. Wenley. 
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Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampsonj;Low. January. 1s. 

The School-Master. Illustrate!. James Baliwin. 

Orchils. Illustratel. W. A. Stiles. 

On Piratical Seas: A Merchant’s Voyages to the West Indies in 1805. Illus- 
tratel. I. Peter A. Grotjan. 

The Sea Island Hurricanes—The Devastation. Illus. J. Chandler Harris. 


Seed-Time.—(Quarterly.) 185, Fleet Street. January. 31. 
The Mission of the New Fellowship. Mauri-e Adams. 
The Lessons of a Great Stpuggle: The Coal Lock-Out. W. J. Jupp. 


Strand Magazine.—Southampton Street, Strand. January. 64. 


The Queen of Holland. Illustratei. Mary Spencer-Warren. 
Portraits of Sir Henry Loch, Maiame Belle Cole, the Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Lord Wantage, Sir Richard Temple. 
Personal Reminis:ences of Sit Andrew Clark. Lllustratel. E. H. Pitcairn. 
The Signatures of Charles Pickens. Llustrate!. J. Holt Schooling. 
Handcuffs. Illustrated, Inspector Moser. 
Sunday at Home.—56, Paternoster Row. February. 61. 
The Great Mosque, Damascus. Illustrated. Dr. William Wright. 
The Gospel in Uganda: Interview with Bishop Tucker. With Portrait. 
The Early Life of Dr. Pusey. Mrs. Watson. 


Andrew Bonar, D.D. James Macaulay. 
A Gale Day on the ‘‘Cornwall.” Ill ‘strated. Rev. John P. Hobson. 


Sunday Magazine.—lIsbister. February, 6d. 
Worcester Cathedral. Illustratel. Canon T. Teigomouth Shore. 
Early Christianity in Britain. D1. Archdeacon Farrar. 
Canon Atkinson at Home. Illustrated. 
The Truth Toy Show. Illustratel. William C. Preston. 
The World of the Blind. G. Holden Pike. 


Sword and the Trowel.—Passmore and Alabaster. Puternoster Buildings. 
February. 3d. 

The Grave and the Glory. C. H. Spurgeon. 

Memories of Ameri:a. Thomas Spurgeon. 


Sylvia’s Home Journal.—Warl, Lock, February. 641. 


Women as Journalists. Illustrate 1. 
Mr. Barry Pain ‘* At Home.” Illustrated. Mrs. Roscoe Mullins. 


Temple Bar.—8, New Burlington Street. February. 1s. 
Early Recolle tions of Tennyson. Mrs. Broukfield. 
Théophraste Renaudot, Edith Sellers. 
A Word for Hannah More. 
Impressions of Raiputana. I. Jolhpore. 
‘Lhe Gauchos at Home. 


Theosophist.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. January, 2s. 
Old Diary Leaves. XXII. _H.S. Olcott. 
The Horoscope of Annie Besaut. Sephareal. 
Spirituality. Annie Besant. 


Thinker.—21, Berners Street. February. 1s. 
The Westcott and Hort Text of the Greek Testamznt Tested by Its Results. 
Ill. Rev. David Brown, 
The Synopti: Problem. If. The Theory of Mutual Dependence. Rev. Paton 
J. Gloa 


0ag. 
The Book of Enoch. II. Rev. James Stalker. 
Benjamin Jowett. Rev. R. F. Horton. 
Mysticism and Modern Theology. Prof R. A. Relford. 


United Service.—1510, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Jan. 25 cents. 


The Evolution of the Torpelo. Eugene Rubinson. 
Origin and Developments of Steam Navigation. George H. Preble. 
Frontier Servize in the Fifties. Concluded. W. B. Lane. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


United Service Magazine.—16. oe Street, Covent. Garden. 
ruary. 


Bazaine’s Asserted Alternative be a F ae al War. Archibald Forbes. 

Blockades and Block ide-Running, Past and Future. Stephen H. Clarke. 

Life Assurance for Military and Naval Officers. W. G. Kirby. 

Naval and Military Critics on Australian Defences. Major-Gen. Tulloch. 

The Growth of the Royal Military College. 1799-1808. Gen. E. Clive. 

‘The Campaign of the Loire in the Autumn of 1870. If. Count A. Bothmer. 

Naval Tactics. Mark Hamilton. 

“* The French in India,” by Col. G. B. Malleson. Cato. 

Suppression of Rebellion in the North-West Territories of Canada, 1885- 
Continued. Gen. Sir F. Middleton. 


University Correspondent.—Cambridge. January 27. 1d. 
London University Matriculation Examiuation, January, 1894: Solutions to 
the Latin and Greek Papers. 


University Extension Journal.—2, Paternoster Square. Jan. 15. 2d. 
The Extension Movement and County Councils. J. M. Percival, W. North, 
and Miss L. F. Jones. 


University Extension World.—4é6, Great Russell St. Jan. 10 cents 
University Extension in the Smaller Cities and Towns. Ralph E. McDuff. ; 
Relation of Farmers’ Institutes to University Exteusion. W. H. Morrison. 
Some University Extension Leaders in Russia. 


Westminster Review.—Bouverie Street. February. 2s. 6d.9 
The Coal Question and the Nationalisation of Mines. H. H. L. Bellot. 
Cardinal Vaughan and the Social Question. W. R. Sullivan. 
Banking Abuses and Banking Uses. Robert Ewen. 
Habits and Customs of Mediaval Times. Lady Cook. 
The british Navy. 
Phases of Human Development. II. Mrs. Mona CairJ. 
Churchmen and their Politics. Chas. L. M :rson. 
Shorthand Writing in Foreign Lands. G. M. Fraser. 
A Franco-Ameri-an’s Notes on the Unite! States. Theodore Stanton. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—853, Broadway, New York. 
Janvary. 30 ceuts. 
Photographing Old People Lllustrated. Thom .s Aquinas. 
J.C. Strauss. Illustrated. 
Hand-Camera Practice. VI. C. Ashleigh Snow. 
Industrial Photography: Photographing Criminals. Illustrated. 


Woman at Home.—Holder ani Stoughton. February. 61, 
Victoria, Queen of England and Empress of India. Lllustratel. Mary Spencer- 
Warren. 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson at Home in Samoa. Illustrated. 


Work.—Cassell. February. 7d. 
Watchmaking at Coventry. Jllustratei. F. R. Haliday. 
Cycle-Plating. Illustrated. G. E. Bonney. 


Young England.—57, Ludigate Hill. February. 31. 
Waterpipes and Frost. Dr. J. G. McPherson. 
To the Top of Cotopaxi. Illustrate. E lwarl Whymper. 
The Making of the Empire. II. C.nada  Illustratel. Percy A. Hurd. 


Young Man.—%, Paternoster Row. February. 31. 
My First Sermon. ‘With Portrait. Arch ieacon Farrar. 
A Young Man’s Impressions of the House of Commons: An Interview with 
Mr. J. Williams Benn, M.P. With Portrait. 
A Visit to Thrums. [ilustra‘ei. Rev. George Jackson. 
A Rush through the States. J. Pullan. 
Dr. James Stalker. With Portrait. Rev. A. F. Forrest and Deas Cromarty. 


Young Woman.—4, Paternoster Row. February. 31. 
How Can I Earn my Living ? "Asa Nurse, or asa Teacher. Miss Billington. 
The Author of “ Bootle’s Baby ” at Home. Illustrated luterview with John 
‘tcange Winter. 
The American Girl. Mrs. H. R. Haweis. 
Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Tek. lIllustratel Hula FrieJerichs. 


POETRY. 


Art Journal.—February. 
Twilight. Illustrate]. John Fullwood. 


. Atalanta.—February. 
Grief. Marion Bushanan. 


Atlantic Monthly.—February. 
A Winter Twilight. Joha B. Tabb. 
Francis Parkman. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Blackwood’s Magazine,—February. 
A Song of Glen Dunn: Corrymezla. Moira 0’ Neill. 


Bookman.—February. 
The Grandmother. E. T. Ellis. 


Californian INustrated Magazine,—January. 
Jeff Dason. Illustrate]. John’ Vance Cheney. 
Woman’s Love and Life. IJ. Illustrated. Adelbert von Chamisso. 


Century Magazine.—February. 
Le Rossignol. Heary Tyrrell. 
A Friend. Stuart Sterne. 
[rish Songs. Illustratel. Jeanie E. T. Dowe. 
Uncontrolled. Ella Wheeler Wilzox. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—Febzuary. 
Tears. M. Hedderwick Browne. 
Lady Briiget. (lara Thwaites. 
Good Words.—February. 
The Venetians. Katharine (Tynan) Hinkson. 


Lippineott’s Monthly Magazine,—February. 
Moods. Martha T. Tyler. 
Tolerance. Mary B. Dodge. 


Magazine of Art.—February. 
From Dawn to Dusk. LIllustrated. Arthur L. Salmon. 


Manchester Quarterly.—January. 
Angle-terre. W. R. Credland. 


Merry England.—January. 
Any Saint. Francis Thompson. 


-. + Monthly Packet.—February. 
To Sleep. . R. Garnett. 3 ‘4 
Hush Song. Moira O’ Neill. 
New England Magazine,—January. 


Pontius Pilate. Zitella Cocke. 
Arbor Vite. William P. McKenzie. 






































































Newbery House Magazine.—February. 
The Last Sleep. Rev. Alfred Wood. 
Nineteenth Century.—February. 

Eleusinia. Dudley C. Bushby. 

Pall Mall Magazine.—February. 
Jetsom. Illustrated. 
Waiting for Spring. ‘ Violet Fane.” 
For to Admire. Illustrated. Rudyard Kipling. 
Fidelis. Ethel de Fonblanque. 
My Lady’s Pleasaunce. Emily Leith, 
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OF REVIEWS. 





Seribner’s Magazine.—February. 
‘* There is no other Life but the Eternal.” Mrs. James T. Fields. 
A Night Song. Arthur 8. Hardy. 
Gundryggia. 

Sylvia’s Home Journal.—February. 
Song. May Kendall. 
O Highlands and Lawlands. Nora Hopper. 


Temple Bar.—February, 
**Ciascuna é Cittadina d’una Vera Citta.” 


MUSIC. 


Atalanta.—February. 
Song: ‘‘O Mistress Mine,” by Augustus Barratt. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Februiry. 
From Literature to Music. B. J. Lang. 


British Musician.—21, Bevis Marks. January. 31. 
About the Violin. J. T. Carrodus, 
** The Bohemian Girl.” 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—February. 
Song: ‘ What Shall I Play?” by J. Mountfort. 
Century Magazine.—February. 
A Study of Indian Music. John Comfort Fillimore. 
Chums.—February. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan on his Boyhood. Interview. With Portrait. 


Dominant.—228, N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. December. 10 cents. 
Sacred Music. Rev. 0. S. Oglesby. 
Musical Instruments of the Bible. Illustrated. 
Amateurs and their Instruments. H.C. Wysham. 


Etude.—1708, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, January. 15 cents. 
Musical Examinations. Jean Moss. 
Piano Solos: ‘‘ Fascination Waltz,” by P. Wachs; ‘‘Gondelliel,” by E. 
Haberbier ; and others. 
Fornightly Review.—February. 
The Religion of the Pianoforte. G. Bernard Shaw. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—February. 
Musical Ghosts: The Ancestry of the Pianoforte. L.D. Mayland. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—February. 
Mendelssohn. J. F. Rowbotham. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—February. 
My Tabooed Playmate, Adelina P.tti, Katherine B. Foot. 
Piano Solo: ‘* The Aberdeen Waltzs.” Frances J. Moore. 


- Leader.—226, Washington Street, Boston. January. 1 do’. per ann. 
Musical Reformers: Meyerbeer. F. Marcillac. 
Ancient Music. F. A. Gevaert. 


Lute.—44, Great Marlborough Street. February. 2d. 
Anthem for Easter: ‘‘ Awake Up My Glory,” by F. C. Maker. 


Magazine of Music.—29, Ludgate Hill. February. 61. 
Madame Fanny Moody and Herr Cyrill Kistler. With Portraits. 
Handel’s Operas. 

Song: ‘‘The Ferry-Boat,” and Piano Solo: * Andante Con Moto and Allegro 
Vivace,” by Mendelssohn. 
Medical Magazine.—January. 
The Origin of Music. Samuel Willis. 
|< Musie,—240, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. January. 30 cents, 
Saint Sains on the Wagner Cult. 
Piano Tuning. Edward E. Todd. 
Peter Ilyitsch Tschaikowsky. J. de Zielinski. 
Bits about Gounod. With Portrait. Elizabeth Cumings. 
Harmonic Melody in Folk-Music. J. C. Fillmore. 
The Voice of the Present. Karleton Hackett. 
The Emotional Basis of Musical Sensibility. A. E. Brand. 
What Music has Done for Needy Children. W. L. Tomlins. 
The Pianoforte Works of Robert Schumann. E. Liebling. 


Music Review.—174, Wabash Avenue. Chicago. January 10 cents. 
Religion and Music. Waldo S. Pratt. 


Musical Herald.—9, Warwick Lane. February. 2d. 
Mr. J. K. Strachan. With Portrait. 
Hymn : “‘ Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart,” by R. Reah.}. 


Musical Messenger.—1l41, West Sixth Street, Cincinnati. Jan. 15 cents, 
Sunday School Music. Warren E. Browne. 
Philip Paul Bliss. . With Portrait. 
Anthem : ‘Only Remembered,” by J. H. Tenney. 
Musical News.—130, Fleet Street. 1d. 
veo > January 13. 
The Incorporated Society of Musicians. 
January 20. 
The Royal College of Organists. 
January 27. u 
The Organ and its Players. T. L. Southgate. ”’ 
Musical Opinion.—150 Holborn. February. 2d. 
Chinese Bells, Chimes, and Gongs. Illustrated. Hermann Smith. 
A Musical Reminiscence ; Piccolomini. Walter Bernhard. 
Musical Standard.—185, Fleet Street. 1d. 
January 6th, 
Alfred Bruneau’s ‘ L’Attaque du Moulin.” 
The Maintenance of Boy-Choirs in Churches. 
Song-Impressionism. William Wallace. 
January 13th, 
Dr. C. Hubert H. Parry. With Portrait. 
A Biographical Dictionary of Fiddles. A. Mason Clarke. 
January 20th. 
The Finale of the ‘* Eroica.”, W. H. Hadow. 
January 27th. 
Mr. H. Plunket Greene. With Portrait. 
Musical Times.—Novello. February. 4d. 
The Drum Parts in Beethoven’s Symphonies. 
Anthem for Easter: ‘* Now is Christ Risen,” by J. E. West. 
Chant : ‘* Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis,” by Sir Joseph Barnby. 
Musical Visitor.—John Church Company, Cincinnati. Jan. 15 cents. 
Anthem : ‘God be Mercifal unto Us and Bless Us,” by E. L. Cranmer. 
Piano Solo: ‘ Postlude or March,” by Leybach. 
Musical World.—145, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. January. 15 cents. 
Piano Solos: ‘* Kirmess in the Alps,” by G. Schleiffarth ; ‘* The Morning 
Prayer,” by R. Ferber. 
National Review.—February. 
An English Master: Dr. Hubert Parry. 


Nonconformist Musical Journal.—44, Fleet Street. February. 24d. 
Imitation as Exemplifiel in the Modern Hymn Tune. Dr. O. Mansfield. 


North American Review.—January. 
Wagner’s Influence on Present-Day Composers. Anton Seidl. 


Organ .—149a, Tremont Street, Boston. January. 25 cents. 
Through Canada with Alex. Guilmant. William G. Pearce. 
Organ Music: “ Grand Cheeur,” by H. Deshayes. 
‘Organist and Choirmaster.—139, Oxford Street. January. 2d. 
The Theory and Practice of Plainsong. Rev. W. H. Frere. 
Chorus: ‘The Return of the Multitudes from Calvary,” by Dr. C. W. Pearce. 
Music for Choir and Organ: ‘‘ The Passion of Jesus,” by Dr. C. Vincent. 
School Music Review.—Novello. February. 14d. 
Duet: ‘Come, Ever Smiling Liberty,” by Handel. 
Unison Song: ‘‘ Industry,” by Dr. Garrett. 
Scottish Musical Monthly.—Hart, Paternoster Row. January. 24 
Hamish MacCunn. With Portrait. 
Strad.—186, Fleet Street, February. 2d. 
Alfredo Piatti. With Portrait. 
Production of Amber. Rev. H. Gordon Palmer. 
Sylvia’s Home Journal.—February. 
Vignettes of Sir George and Lady Grove. Illustrated. Flora Klickmann. 


ART 


; Architectural Record,—January. 
L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts. IHustrated. . Ernest Flagg. 
Modern Mosaics. Illustrated. Isabella Debarbieri. 


Art Journal.—Virtue, Ivy Lane. .Rebtuary, 15.44... ., 


“Her Mother’s Voice,” and ‘Napoleon Dictating His Menioir3.” “ter. 
W.Q. rdson. pers - sie 


C. 
Mr. Orchardson as a Dramatist,”‘ Illustrated, Walter Armsttong. 
Manchester City ArtGallery. Illustrated. H. M, Cundall, a 
Christephe. Illustrated. Lady Dilke, aii 


Tlemgen. Tlustrated. William Si R 

Mr. Keiller’s Collection if Dundee. Illustrated. R. A. M. Stevenson. 

Italian Pictures at the New Gallery and Burltugton House. LllustrateJ, 
Dr. J. P. Richter. 


Boy’s Own Paper.—February. 
Some Stirring Sea Pictures, Illustrated. G. A. Hutchison, 


Century Magazine.—February. 


Laurens Alma-Tadema. [Illustrated. Ellen Gosse. 
Old Dutch Masters: Nicolaas Maes. Timothy Cole. ~ 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 209 
Fortnightly Review.—February. Monthly Packet.—Fesruary. 
The Life and Works of Rembrandt. Walter Armstrong. In the National Gallery. II. Cosmo Monk!rouce 
Girls’ Own Paper.—February. New England Magazine.—Janua:y. 
In the Sculptor’s Stu tio. The Grof Colle-tion cf Greek Portraits. - Illusiratel. J. Walker Pewkes 
Great Thoughts.—February. Nineteenth Century.—February. 
Professor Herkomer. Interview. With Portrait. R. Bathwayt. Ita’ian Art at the New Ciullery. Charles Whibley. 
Idler,—February. Scribner’s Magazine.—February. 
"4 3 at 4 strate bas 30" J lo Edward Burne-Jones. Illustrate. Cosmo Monkhon-e. 
Jan Van Beers at Hom2. Illustrated Miss M. A. Belloc. Mr. Lowell on Art-Priniples. Ferris Lo kwool. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassell. February. 1s. 4:1. 
‘¢ La Belle Dame Sans Merci.” Etching after J. W. Waterhouse. 

« Phoenicians Burtering with Britons.” After Sir Fre leric Leighton. 
The ‘* Old Masters” at the Royal Academy. Illustrated. Lionel Cust. 
Some Rising Artists. Illustratel. Mrs. H L. Postlethwaite. 

The Collection of Mr. Gilbert Moss, Liverpool. Lllustrated. A. T. 
The Gold Medals of the Royal Academy Schools. R. Jope-Slade. 
H. H. Richardson, Architect. [Uustrated. Horace Townsend. 
Illusions in Art. T. J. Gullick. 


Merry England.—January. 
Concluded. Sir Frederic Leighton. 


Story. 


German Art. 


“The Prayer of the Humble.” Painted by Jean Geoffroy. Ilactzate] 
Philip G. Hamerton. 
Studio.—16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garten. Jar vary 15. 61 


& MM, 2. 
ion on Michallet and Lal 
Illustrate l. EK, ¢ 


Solon. 






Pate sur Pate. Llustr 
Drawing for Reprotu 
Japanese Netsukes. 





anne Papers. Illustrate 1. 


dilbertsou. 


Spain : Drawings by A. Walla e Rimington. Illustrate tl. 
The Royal Academy S-hool Awards. Illustrate |. 
Sunday Magazine.—Febrvary. 
The Painter of the Eternal Truths: G. F. Watts. IL. Illustrated. L. T. 


Meade. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Beuziger, Einsieleln. 50 Pf. Heft 5. 


Fez, the Mecca of the Moors. IJ}lustratel. Stephen Bousal. 
Humour in Christian Art. Dr. Mtinz. 
The Bomb Explesion in the Palais Bourbon. 


Chorgesang.—Hans Licht, Leipzig. 
January 4. 
Niccolo Paganini. J. Rosenhain. 
Choruses :—‘* Hoch Deutschland,” by A. Dorn; ‘‘ Selig sind, die Gottes Wort 
héren,” by H, Franke ; and ‘ Die Lotogblume,” by R. Schumann. 
January 1. 
Gustav Schafer. With Portrait. 
Choruses for Male Voices: —‘‘ Der Junge Rhein,” 
“ Schleheubliith and Wilde Rose,” by H. Jiingst. 


Daheim.—%9, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per quarter. 
January 6. 
Rio de Janeiro. Illustrate]. Hans Bohrdt. 
Diphtheria. Dr. M. Dyrenfurth. 

January 13. 
With Portrait. 
January 20, 

Illustrated. 
January 27. 


Illustrate.t. 
2 Mks. per quarter. 


by Carl Isenmann; and 


Dr. Rudolf Friedrich Grau. 


In the Streets of Constantin ple. Bernhardine Schulze-Smi It. 
Paul Homeyer. With Portrait. 

The Care of the Sick in Africa. F. 
H.M.S. Brandenburg of the German Navy. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—!r. Pustet, Regensburg. 


Bruges. Illustrate1. 
Johannes von Euch, Apostolic Vicar of Denmark. With Porirait. 


Deutsche Rundschau,—L'itzowstr., 7, Berlin. 
January. 
A German Traveller in Germany. P. D. Fischer. 
From My Life. Continuel. Eduard Hanslick. 
What Woman can Do. Lady Blennerhassett. 
Leopold yon Plessen. IV. Ludwig von Hirschfeld. 
The Development of Culture in Australia. E. Reyer. 
The Drama at Berlin. Karl Frenzel. 
The Raimund Theatre at Vienna. Sigmund Schlesinger. 
Political Correspondence : German Commercial Treaties ; the French Change of 
Ministry ; the Anarchists ; Italian Affairs, etc. 
February. 

Jottfried Keller in Heidelberg and Berlin, 1850-55. II. 
Boiling in the Merovingian and Carlovingian Times. Dr. 
From3My Life. Continue. Dr. Eduard Hanslick. 

Bourse Reform in Germany. Gustav Cohn, 

Eduard Zeller.. Dr. D. Saul. 

Political Correspondence :—German Politics; the Troubles in Sicily ; France, 
Italy, and the Aigucs-Mortes Incident; France in Africa, etc. 


Deutsche Worte.—VIII. Langegasse, 15, Vienna. 50 kr. 
The Submerged Tenth and “ Society ” in Austria. T. W. Teifen, 
Notes from Proudhon. Dr, A. Miilberger. 
Leopcld Jacoby. Dr. M. Schwann: 

Freie Buhne.—Kithenerstr., 44, Berlin. 
The-Cultivation of Oats in the Bavarian Mountains. 
Modern Pamphlet-Writing. II. O. J. Bierbaum . 
A Renaissance of the Renaissance? Leoncavallo’s ‘* Medici.” 


Freiherr von Nettelbladt. 
ll ustrated. RK. 


40 Pf. 


Werner. 


Heft 5. 
Fr. Esser. 
6 Mks. per qu rter, 


Jacob Baechtold, 
K. Plath. 


January. 


1 Mk. 50 Pf. January, 
Oskar Pauizza. 


Willy Pastor. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keil’s Nachf., Leipzig. 50 Pf. Heft 1. 
A Home for Old Soldiers at Berlin: the Invalidenhaus. Illustr.ted. Wilda. 
The Jubilee of the Fliegende Aldtter. Lllustruted. 
Explosives of To-day. C. Falkeuhorst. 


Die Gesellschaft.—Wwm. Friedrich, Leipzig. 1 Mk. 30 Pf. January. 


The Debts of the Peasants. > Dr, Georg Ratzinger. 
Modern Administration of Justice. Paul A. Kirstein, 


“Cur Insurance Question. VY. 


German Cosmopolitanism. Karl Prill. 

Poems by Gustave Falke, Ottukar Stauf von der March, and Others. 
Karl Proll. With Portrait. Hans Merian. 

Maszagui’s “‘ Rautzau.” Wilhe!m Mauke. } 


Internationale Revue iiber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotten. 
—Friese und von Puttkamer, Dresden. 24 Mks. per annum. January. 


What Bizaine Did at Metz, and What He Ought to Have 
Brialmont. 

The Krupp Exhibits at the Worli’s Fair, 1893. 3 figs. 

The Present Conition of Infantry Ta ti-s. 

The New Firi:.g Instru-tions for the Italian Fiel 


The French Army Manceuvres, September, 1893. Con 


Done. Ge eval 


1 Artillery. 
ludet. 


Jahrbicher far die Benteche Armee und Marine.—A. Bath, 
lin. 32 Mks. per annum. January. 


Incidents in the War against Denmark. With the Ist Army Corps 
January 20 to February 7, 1864. Lieut.-Gieneral von Meyerinck 
The Condut ani Five of Heavy Artillery in the Attack ou Prearvange! De- 

fensive Lines. Major-General Von Spek. : 
The Organisation and Duties of the Russian Ge eral Staff. 
The Grashdanin’s Conceptions of the Role of Russiay 1 Cavalry viewe | from the 
Standpoint of International Law. Lieut.-Colonel Freiierr vou Wel-k. 
The Discoveries at Trey in 1893. Major-Gen S hri‘er. 
The Present Organisation and Military Utility of the German Colonial For es. 
The English Naval Manceuvres in 1893. Vi e-Admi al Von Heuk. 
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Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. Unglei h, Leipzig. 3 Mks. 
per quarter. January. 

Heinrich Leo’s Historical Monthly Letters. Continue L 

Voi-es of the People in France, 1870-71. 

The Trojan Question Again. 

Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich.—VII. Liudengasse, 

10 fl. perann. January !. 
E. H. Gei ler. 


13, Vienna. 


Magazin fir Litteratu>.—L“tzow-Ufer, 13, Berlin. 40 Pf. 


January 6. 

The Future of Our Schools. Friedrich Nietzsche. 

A Criminal-Anthropological Novel: Bourget’s ‘* Cosmopulis.” 
January 13. 

Life in Dresden. II. Wolfgang Kirc ‘hba b. 

Justinus Kerner. Erich Schmit. 

The Future of Our Schools. Continued. Fr. Nietzs_he. 
January 20. 

The Future of Our Schools. Continue. 

Friedrich Hebbel and the Rousseau Family : Unpublishe1 Letters. 

The Past Year in Danish Literature. Kristian Dahl. 

January 27. 
Continued. 


Enrico Ferri 


The Future of Our Schools. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens.—Carl Gerol.l’s 
Sohn, Pola, 17s. per ann. January. « 
Competitive Trial of Various Armour Plates at Pola in November 1893. 
27 figs. A. Herrmann. 
Coal Consumption of Ships of War. 
The Three Latest Polar Expe litions. 
The Organisation of the French Semaphore Service. 
Monatsschrift fur Christliche Social-Reform.—Franz Chamra, 
t. Pélten. 4 fl. perann. January. 
Philanthropy and the Sovial Question. Dr. Schei-her. 
The International Council for the Prote-tion of Workers at Zirich, 1894, 
The Labour Movement in Austria, 
What is Capital? W. Hohoff. 


Staff Engineer Riley. 

















Musikalische Rundschau.—I. Fleischmakt, 14, Vienna. 25 kr. 
January 1. 
Music in Bohemia. Alois John. 
Song: ‘‘Liei der Beata.” Heinrich Reinhardt. 
Januiry 15. 
The Development of Viexna as a Musical City. Hans Koppel. 
The Over-production of Operas in Italy in 1893. Emil Kolberg. 


Neue Militarische mine. —26, Winterfel Istrasse, Berlin. 32 Marks 
rano. January. 

Diversity of Opinions ani F orenllrt Tactics in Connevtion with th> 
Russian Country. Von Drygalski. 

Reminiscences of the Franco-Germin War, 1870-71. IX. Cuvlonel H. de 
P.nchaloa. 

The Naval Stations of Great Britain in 1893. With Map. 

The Royal Prussian Guard-Artillery in 1848 and 1849. Vou Beutner. 


Neue Revue.—( Wiener Literatur-Zeitung): I..Wallnerstr., 9, Vienna. 
7 fi. perann. January 10, 
Political Murder. Professor G. Ferrero. 
Our Higher Elucation. J. Lippau. 
January 17. 
The Fliegende Blatter. Vivus. 
Austrian Literature. 8S. Rubinstein. 
January 24. 
The Messiah Doctrine in Sicily. G. Ferrero. 


Neue Zeit,—J. H. W. = Stuttgart. 20 Pf. 
No. 
The ** Rel Van” Agitation in England. 6 Hugo. 
No. 


Russia’s Agricultural Exports. Max S: haiffel, 
Capitalism #in-Jle-Siécle. Karl Kautsky. 
No. 16. 
The English Labour Commission’s Report oa Germany. E. Bernstein. 
The Fall of Prices in the WorlJ’s Market. 
No. 17. 
Capitalism Fin-d:-Siécle. Continuel. Karl Kautsky. 
The } i Vowel ture of Diamoads by the Carborundum Company in Peansylvania. 


Nord und Sid.—Siebenhufererstr., 2, Breslau. 6 Mks. per quarter. Jan. 
Wilhelm Hertz and His Poems. With Portrait. Walter Bormann, 
Justus Miser. Julius Dabo: 
Cagliostro: His Pre lecessors a1 Imitators, Ernst Schulz, 
Folk Literature and Belles Lettres. Araoll E. Berger. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Kleiststr., 16, Berlin. 2 Mk 
Nationalism in Russia. Dr. G.voa_ Schulze-(iaevernitz. 
A Catholi: Monastery at He ‘hingen. 
Tho Cree 1 of the Reformers. Dr. Wilhelm Dilthey. 
A New Commeatary on Faust, by H. Baumzart. 
Is the Attoraey a Go-Between? Dr. Th. Frantz. Reply by Dr. Schiffer. 
Uniformity of the Law and the Constitutivn of the Courts. Dr. A. voa Kries. 
The Berlin Theat‘es. Dr. Paul Schleather. 
Political Review of 1393. 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—A. Miller, Zirich. 2Mks. January. 
Karan i. in Berve in 1789. Dr. F. Waldmann. 
Jvhz.22 Georg Miller, Arebite-t ani Poet. J. Stammler. 


s. 50 PR Jan. 


THE FRENCH 


Amaranthe,—(For Girls.) 61, Avenue de Wagram, Paris. 1 fr. 50 
The Roumanians and Their Literature. KE. S. Lantz. 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre d3s Sciences Politiquas,—18, boulevar1 
St. Germain, Paris. 5 frs. January 15. 

The Relations of France with the Slave Coast of Afri‘a. Baron Hulot. 

The French Tariff in 1892, the German Tariff, and Commercial Treaties. Ch. 
Dapuis. 

Oeania. C. de Varigay. | 

Woman’s Rights. Ostrog rski. 

The Promulgation and A iministration of Coloaial Laws. A. Wilhelm. 

Monet iry Reform in Austro-Hupgary. G, Baugaies. 

The Political situation in South and Central Amavica. C. Desfurges.’ 


Association Catholique: Revue des Questions Soziales et 
Ouvriéres.—262, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 2frs. Jan. 15. 

The Work of the Cercles Catholiques, Comte A. de Mun. 

The Government, the Chamber, aud the Social Question, Comte de Séjur- 
Lampiguon. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, noes William Street, Strand. 2f:. 50c. 


Jat 
The New Words ‘co tel by the Ac maitole Frangaise. E:nest Naville. 
The World’s Fair. Henri Jazollet. 
The Evolution of Manners. Léo Quesnel. 
Mele» Keller: The K lu:ation of a Blin Deaf-Mate. R. Glena 
Chroniques :—Parisian, Italian, German, English, Swiss, Se ‘leatifi:, Politi :al. 


Chrétien Evang4lique.—%. Brilel, Lausanne, 1 fr. 50 c. 
The Immortality of the Soul. Paul Vautier. 
Ermita ze.—28, rue de Varenne, Paris. 60 ceats. December 31. 


Art and Public Functions. Alphonse Germain. 
The Flemish School of Poets ia Belgium. Roland de Marés. 
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Sphinx.—Kegan Paul, Charing Cross Roal. 23.31. Janu.ry. 
The Creation Story of the Zufi Indians. Peter Knauer. 
Programme for Experimental Occultism. Dr. Carl du Prel. 
The System of the Vedanta. Professor Paul Deussen. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herder, Freiburg. 19 Mks. 80 I’f. 
perannum, January. 
State Socialism. I. H. Pes-h. 
Higher Education in Germany in the Nineteenth Century. L. von Hammer 
stein. 
Aubrey de Vere. I. A. Baumgirtner. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. 1 Mk. 


The November Festival of the ‘‘ Malkasten ” at D isseliorf, 1893. [lustrute |. 


Georg Fleischer. 
Theophrastus Paracelsus. Illustrate]. Karl Kiesewetter. 


Behind the Scenes at the Schierseer Peasant Theatre. Illustratel. F. 0. 


Webel. 
Personal Remi iscences of the Empress Augusta. Professor Karl Evler. 
The Spaniards in Morocco, With Map. Rugalla vo. Bieberstein. 


Universum.—A. Haus:hill, Dresten. 50 Pf. Hef.. 10 
How Worlds are Formel. Dr. H. J. Klein. 
Freiherr Otto vou Seefrie1 and Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria. With Portraits. 
t Heft. 11. 
The Castle of Bruchsal. Ilustratel. KE voa Ratibor. 
Prof. E. Schwe.inger. With Portrait. Dr. Otto Goithief. 
_ Velhagen und Klasing’ - Monatshefte. —53, Steglitzerstr., Berlin. 
5 Pf. January. 
The Russian Army. I tasted. 
The Development of the Modern Orchestra. Illustratel. Dr. Oscar Bie. 
Heroines of the Berlin St: ge. With Portraits. Julius Hart. 
The “ Hera” of Argos. Illustrate. 
Vierteljahrsschrift fir Musikwissen sacha ft. ~-Breitkopt and Hir‘el, 
Leipzig. 12 Mks. per anu. : 
Theory and Practice in Musical Matters.” Engelbert R¢ le 
A Christmas Song of Heinrich Baryphoaus. Philipp Spitta. 
The Private Choirs of the Dukes of Alba. Carl Krebs. 
Anonymi Cujus iam Colex Basilieusis. Johannes Wolf. 
The Natural Voi:e in Modern Singing. Max Planck. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgirt. 1 Mk. Heft 6. 

The Berlin Bourse. Illustratel. G. Schweitzer. 

Co-oa-Fibres. Illustrated. C. Ho!lsteia. 

Snow-Shoes, Illustrate!. Ewall Thiel. 

The Baleari: Islands, Jilustratel. F. von Hellwal 1. 

Photography in Art and Science. Lllust-atel. Oska Geller. 

The Table Decoration. Lllustratel. Jakob voa Falke. 

Westermann’s Illustrierta D2utsche Monatshefie,—B-uaswi ‘k. 

4 Mks. per quarter. Jasuary. 

Painting in Scotlan}., Co rcluted. Lllustratel. Coraelius Gurlitt 

Realism in Musi:. Bernhard Scholz. 

The Jubilee of the Barometer. Dr. H. J. a 

Bernardin de Saint Pierre. With Portrait. J. Wy ‘hgram. 

The ip gga ani the Aborigiues of the Aa lamin Isl in ls, Illustrate 1. 
chlers. 

Bi-l-Life during the Year. Illustrate! A lolf and Karl M iller. 


Zuschauer,—Il. Darchschnitt 16, Hamburg. 1 Mk 50 Pf. Jnauazy 15. 
The Ultima Ratio of Criticism. Leo Berg. 


MAGAZINES. 


Jornal d2s Sciences Militairas.—39, rue et passige Dauphiae, Paris. 
40 frs. per annum. Jaaquary. 

The Reserve Regiment and the Law of th Calres. General Lowal. 

O01 the Conduct of Retreats and Smokeless Pow ler. 

The Battle of La Vesles, A Fore:ast of the Contitiors under which Futaze 
Battles will be Fought. LV. Comman tant Nizote. 

The Role and Probab’e Mode of Actioa of Lofantry ia a Future Cam; paig.. 
Commandant Welter. 


The Campaiga of 1814: The Cavalry of the Alliel Armies, Continued. 
Commandant Weil. 


The Conception of Victory by Great Comnaniers. Coatinuel. Captain 
Derviea. 
MSne23tre}.—2 bis, ru> Vivierne, Paris. 10 fr3. per annum. 
January 7, 14, 21, and 28, 
Th2 Fétes of the Revolution. Julien Tiersot. 


Mercure de France.—15, rue de l’Echau lé St. Germain, Paris. 1 fr. Feb 
English Literature in 1893. Arthur Symons. 
The Germinic and Scandinavian Cycles ia Wagier’s “Tetralogy.” E. 
Barthélem . 
Mon ie Artiste.—24, rue des Capucines, Paris. 50 cents. January 7. | 
Soag: “ Vus Yeux,” by Irénée Berg’. 
Monde Economique.—76, rue de Reanes, Paris. 80c. January 29. 
The Crisis in Itaiy. Paul Beauregard. 
Monde Musicale.—3, rue du 2) Juillet, Paris. 60c. January 15. 
The Pianos of A. Bord and Co,  Illustratel. E. Mangeot, 
Nouvelle Revue,—13, King Williim Street, Strand. 62 francs per'annum. 
January 1. 7 


Peaceful Mom2ats. Pierre Loti. 
ul Napolesn lt. Il. A Gagaiére. | 
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Through Rus ‘an Armenia. J.Menant. 
Moral Evolutiou. P. Bourely. 
The Agricultural Quarter. N. Blache. 

French Yachts and Yachting. G. de Wailly. 

The Influence of England: Siam. S. de Goulourvielle. 


Jokai, E. Horn. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame — Adam. 
January 

A Glance at Tunis. N. de Ring. 


Pope and Emperor. III. A. Gagniére. 

The Novel of To-lay as Foreseen by Sainte Beuve. A. Albalit. 

The Witch :raft Trials of the Seventeenth Ceatury. VI. F. Delacroix. 
The Woman Question: Manual Labour. Malame J. KE. Schmahl. 

Life in Argentina. KE. Masseras, 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette A jam. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, boulevard Poissouniére, Paris. 
50 frs. per annum. Deemer 3). 
Review «f European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Unpunishel Crimes. Vizomte d’ Albens. 
Anarchy, Indolence, and Syuarchy. Dr. Papus. 
January 15. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Burning Questions : The Scandal of Blackmailing and Hush-Money in Frunce. 
Jenise. 
Frederick II. and La Fayette.” Léon Marlet. 
England and Egypt. Julian Despretz. 
Anarchy, Indolence and Synarchy. Conclude. 


Réforme Sociale.—54, rue de Seine, Paris. 
January 1, 
The Société d’ Economie Sociale and the Unions de la Paix Sociale. 
The History and Balance Sheet of the Strike at the Das-Je-Valais. I. 
Maron. 
Mgr. de Miollis and the Restoration of Religion in Proven:e after the Revolu- 
tion. Claude Jannet. 
Rag-Picking and Rag-Pickers of Paris. Edouard Fuster. 
January 16. 
What is Political Liberty ? Arthur Desjardins. 
The Life of Rag-Pickers in Paris. Coatinuel. Elouard Fuster. 
A Parisian Inquiry on the State of the Smal) Fooi-Supply Io lustries 
The Housekeeping School of the Co-operative So iety at Trith-Saint-Leger 
Nord. 
The Practical School of Housekeeping and Domesti: 
Galicia. J. Nazarkiavicz. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—44, rue de Renues, Paris. 
January 1. 
Some Notes on the Interpretation of “ A Doll” 8 House.” 
January 15, 
Arthur Pougin. 


1 fr. 


Albert 


E:onomy at Zakopane, 


Scenery and Scexe-Painters. 


Revue Bleuve.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 

January 6. 

Louis Veuillot. I. Jules Lemaitre. 

Italy and France. R. Bonghi. Reply by Anatole Leroy-Beau ieu. 

Col. Archinard and the French Soudan. Alfred Rambaudl. 
January 13. 

Louis Veuillot. II. Jules Lemaitre. 

Spaniards and Moors. L. Ordéga. 

The Smaller French Reviews. If. Charles Maurras. 
January 20. 

Authors, Editors, and Libraries. Albert Cim. 

Louis Veuillot. Concluded. Jules Lemaitre. 

Challemel-Lacour, Author and Philosopher. 
January 27. 

Critics of To-day: Emile Faguet. G. Lanson. 

Lawyers in England. Max Leclerc. 

‘The Smaller French Reviews. Concluded, Charles Maurras. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, King William St., Strand. 62 frs. per ann. 
January 1. 

The Jews Under the Roman Domination—Hero1 the Great. 

Socialism and Liberty. A. Desjardins. 

Mr. Gladstone and the House of Lords. A. Filon. 

General Junot’s Embassy to Lisbon. Count C. de Mouy. 

The West Indies: LI. Cuba, Porto-Rico. C. de Variguy. 

Three Scandinavian Novelists: I. Jouas Lie. M. Bigeon. 

St. Francis of Assisi and His Later Biographers. G. Valbert. 
January 15. 

Roman Africa: I. The Natives. G. Boissier. 

Passages from the Unpublished Memoirs « f Chancellor Pasquier. 

Anachronisms in Art. R. de la Sizeranne. 

The Future of Our Precious Metals. R. G. Levy. 

The Italian Crises and the New Crispi Ministry. C. Benoist. 

The Corn Question. J.C. Roux. 


{ Revue Encyclopédique,—1, ae sa iat Paris. 
anuary 1 


61 ¢, 


Pierre Lasserre. 


Eraest Renan. 


1 fr. 


aPRE.. 

A Letter from Dumas fils to His Father. 

With Portrait. A. Bonneau. 

F. Desjardins. 
Ch. Marsillon. 


Political Assassination. 
‘* The Three Musketeers,” 
The Poems of José Maria de Heredia. 
Official Statistics. With Portraits of Statisticians. 
The Ports of Algeria. With Maps and Illustrations. 
January 15. 
The Lyric Drama. Emile Zola. 
Huxley’s ‘* Evolution and Ethics.” 
The Fasci and the Social Question in Sicily. Marcel Paisant. 
Chambrelent, the Engineer, and His Work. Illustrate!. Jacques Boyer. 
The Death Penalty and Ele:trocution. Illustratel. W. de Fouvielle. 


M. Bruno. 
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, Revue Franqaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, rue de la 
Victoire, Paris. 2frs. January. 

French Explorers in 1893. With Maps. 

Brazil and the Belligerents. With Maps. 

The Canadian Census of 1891: Its Inexa:tuess and 

French Point of View. E. Rameau de Saiut-Pére. 

The Buffer State of Mekong: Convention with Englan1. 


Georges Demanche. 
Alterations from the 


Voulzie. 


Revue Générale.—Burns ani Oates, Orchari Street. 12 frs. perann. Jan. 
The Economic Ideas of Eudore Pirmez. E. van der Smissen. 

The Socialist Movement of 1490-91. Prosper Saey. . 

The Study of Ancient Languages at Giessen. Concluled. F. Collart. 

The English Pre-Raphaelites and Decorative Artin England. O.G. Destrée. 


Vicomte E. Melchior de Vogié. Henry Bordeau. 


Revue de l’Hypnotisme.—170, rue St. Antoine, Pris. 75 cents. Jan. 
Will. Dr. Manouvrier. 
Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, rue Soufflot, Paris. 18 frs. 

perann. January. 
The Social Causes of Pessimism. C. Dobrogeano-‘iherea. 
The Historical Series of Logi-al States. G. Tarde. 
The So-ial Movement in Chili. M. E. Ballesteros. 


Révue Maritime et Coloniale.—30, rue et passage Dauphine, Paris. 
56 frs. per annum. January. 

Some Formule of Navigation in Conne:tion with Lieutenant Serres’s ‘ Con- 
densed Tables.” 

Ail to the Wounde! and Shipwre:ke1 in Naval Warfare. Dr. G. Auffret. 

Determination of the Speei of a Ship by the Resultant Wave Undulations. 
4 figs. Lieut. A. Baule. 

Hydrographic Notes on the Basin of Arcachon. Prof. J. 

Fishing and the Coral Industry in Italy. 


Revue Philosophique.-—193, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 

The Abuse of the Unknowable and the Reaction against 
Fouillée. 

Observations on False Memory. L. Dugas. 

Jacobi and Spinuzaism., Lévy Bruhl. 


4 figs. Thoulet, 


3frs. Jan. 
Science. A. 


Revue des Revues.—32, rue de Verneuil, Paris. 1 fr. 
January 1. 

Professor G. Ferrero. 

Henry de Variguy. 
January 15. 

The Literary Movement in Russia. [. N. Michailowsky. 

The Psychology of the Professional Military Man. General Tang. 

The Independent Reviews. Alfvei Valette. 


Revue Sieieiieethee Unwin, Paternoster Square. 69¢. 
January 6. 
The Misdeeds of the Ground Squirrels in the Unite 1 States. H. 
January 13. 
The R5le of Character in the Life of Nations. G. Le Bon. 
Spasmodic Laughter and Weeping. Illustratel. E. Brissaul. 
January 20. 


Parliamentary Neurosis. 
The Scientific Movement. 


de Varigny. 


Alfred Richet. Ch. Monod. 

The Rdle of Character in the Life of Nations. 
January 27. 
H. de Lacaze-Duthiers. 


Continue |. 

The Reform of French Spelling. Reply by Charles 
Richet. 

Light and Electricity. 


Revue Socialiste.—10, rue Chabanais, Paris. 1 fr. 50 c. 
E:onomics, Socialism, Solidarity. Dr. Julien Pioger. 
The Strike of the Miuvers in the North ani the 

Lespilette. 
The Underselling of Wine in France. Justin Alawail. 
Victor Considérant. Henri Brissac and Hippolyte Destrem. 
Railway Workers. V. Jaclard. 
The Co-operative Congress at Grenoble. 


Revue de Théologie.—Montauban. 1 fr. 50 ¢. 
The Authority of the Scriptu es, and the Indu‘tive Methol, L. 
L. Molmes., 


Revue du Vingtiéme Siécle.—?, Koblenberg, Bile. 1fr.25¢. Jan. 5 
The Club at Colmar. Continuel. P. Kaltenba:h. 


Université Catholique.—25, rue du Piat, Lyon. 20 fr. perann. Jan. 15. 

be 10logy in Divine Service. Concludel. U. Chevalier. 

Cardinal Newman and the Catholic Kenaissance in England. 
Grabinski. 

The National Council of 1811. 1V. Ant. Ricard. 

Marshal MacMahon. Abbé T’. Delmont. 


Vie Contemporaine,—3, rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
January 1. 
Round About the Académie Francaise. Jules Simon. 
Iuternational Measures against Anarchy. Th. Funck-Brentano. 
A Visit to the Monuments of Roman Africa. Illustrate !. Prof. Cagnat. 
Army and Navy Officers in England. Max Le-ler-. 
January 15. 

II. Vice-Admiral J. Krantz. 
Francisque Sar. ey. 


M. Ponivaré. 
January. 


Pas-Je-Calais. Camille 


Henry Vaudemont. 
January. 
Maury and 


Continued. J. 


1 fr. 59 c. 


Naval Reminiscences. 
Reflections on the Mise-en-Scéne. 
Sanitation in Paris. G. Bechmann. 
The Crisis in Italy. Paul Beauregard. 
Spies and Spying. 
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‘ THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


La Civilta Cattolica.—246, Via Ripetta, Rome. 25 frs. per annum, 

January 6. 

‘Christian Fraternity and Humanitarian Fraternity. 

0. the Migrations of the Hittites. Continue1. 

The Patronage of Venice; a Reply to Signor Rinal ti. 

7 January 20. 

Liberalism and Anarchy. 

The Papacy of Nicholas I1I., 1277-1280. 

The A tions and Instincts of Animals. 

The Permanent Memprials of the Jubil_e of Leo XIII. 


La Nuova Antologia.—466, Via del Corso, Rome. 46 frs. per annum 
January 1. 
A Critique of Tasso’s ‘ Torrismondo.” G. Carducci. 
A New Phase in Fiscal Reform. G. R. Salerno. 
Driaking-Bars and -Iutemperance.in America. G. Giacosa. 
Cardinal Alberoni as Dip! mat ani Statesman. G. Boglietti. 
The Labour Associations and the Coaditioa of Sivily. E. Cavalieri. 


wm 

In Cuba. G. Adamoli. 
A New Phase in Fiscal Reform. Conclusion. G. R. Salerno. 
The Origins of the Papacy. R. Mariano. 

The Islands of the Venetian Lagune. I.-III. D. Mantorani. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—Via della Pace, 2, Florence. 
30 frs_ per annum. 

January 1. 

The Socialist Agitation in Sicily. R. Corniani. 

The King tom of Etruria. P. Covoni. 

The Life and Works of Alfred Tennyson. P. Bellezza. 

The Ead of Catholiz Absteatioa from the Polling Booths. R. Ricci. 
January 15. 


January 15. 


The National Association for the Support of Catholic Italian Missions. F. 


Lampertico, 
The Right of Association. R. Bonghi. . 
Are the Stars Inhabited? G. Giovanozzi. 
The Life and Works of Alfred Tennyson. Conclusion P. Bellezza. 


THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Real Monasterio del Escorial, Mairii. 16 pesetas 
per annum. 
January 5. 
The Pope’s Ency-lical on the Stu ly of the Scriptures. (Latin Text.) 
The History of Hstheti: Ideas in Spain. R. del Valle Ruiz. 
Jauuiry 20. 
The Holy Plazes of the East: Their Prese it Conilition. Juan Lazzano, 
The Presence of Priests at Ball-Fights. Hoaorats del Val. 
Espatia Mod2arna.—Cuesta de Santo Domingo, 16, Madril. 
3) pesetas per annum, January. 
Explosives. Jos} E shez tray. 
Cuvcisus Notes aal Ane-dotes about “* Doa Qaixote.” 
‘The Conquest of Melilla in 1497. E luardo Ibarra. 


Ravista Contemporanea. —Calle de Pizarro, 17, Malrii. 2 pesetas. 
De-ember 30. 

The Ruins of Fres del Val. Vi.tor Balaguer. 

The Causes of the Preset State of Internatioaal Exchange. Joaquin Sanchez 


José Maria Asensio. 


y Toca ; 
The Ra 139m of Captives by the Religious Mercenaries of the 17th and 1sth 
Ceatucies, M. Serrauo y Saaz. 


: January 15. 
The Ree lition to Morocco under King Sebastian of Portugal. J. Suarez 
nelan 
The Municipal Goveram2nt of Bayonne. Pablo de Alzola. 
The Spanish Regeacy. Anselm» Fuentes. 


Revista Cubafia.—Havana. 11 dollars 50. perann. No. 4 
The United States and Cuba ; their Political Antevelents. X. Y. Z. 
The Teaching of Botany in Cuba. A. Bosque. 


Revista General de Marina,—s6, Calle de Alcala, Mairil. 
perann. December. 

Oa the Care and Maintenance of Marine Boilers. M. Liguarolo. 

Developm:.t of the Naval aul Military Power of the Unite | States of America. 

Oa the Coa luct of Naval Squa Iroas. 

Oa the Preparation and Employmeat of Steel for Guns. 8 figs. Continued. 


22 pesetas 


Revista Internacional.—Cuesta de Santo Domingo, 16, Malrid. 40 pesetas 
per ann. January. 

Re :o'lections of My Chil gem Sansa Leo Tolstoi. 

Littr3 and Positivism. E. C 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


De Gids.—Luzac and Co., 46, Great Russell Street. 33. January. 
The Revival of Catholi-ism in the North of {lolland at the Beginning of the 
Seventeenth Ceatury. [. Prof. R. Fruin. 
Notes oa the History of Japan. I). Aitton. 
Some vf the Unknowa. I. Christian Wagner. Dr. Byvanck. 
lnpressions of a Journey throug the Unitel States. I. California. Dr. E. 
van Ry-kevorsel. 
Vragen does Tijds.—Luza: aniCo, 1s.61. January. 
Supernaturalism. J. G. tea Bokkel. 
The Right to E-e.t Representatives to Chambers of Commerce. C, A. Verrija 
Stuart. 


Teysmannia.—G. Kolff and Co., Batavia. Part 11. 
Orchils. J. J. Smith, jun. 
Palm;s. H. J. W igm.n. 


The ‘ Bib.tzickte,” a Disease affecting the Tobazco Plant. A Report by Dr. 
J. vaa Breda de Haan. 


Tijdschrift voor het Binnenlandsch Bastuur.—G. Kolff and Co., 
Batavia Parts 2-3 
Draft of a New Regulation Cuoacerning the ite Tax, with Explanations 
The-eof. 
Itali.ns aul Javanese. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny.—FreJlrika-Bremer Society, Stockholm 
Leaves from the Life History of Erast Ahlgrea. 


4kr. perannum. No. 8. 


Danskeven.—Jungersea, Nyg rl, and Schroder, Ko! diag. 
8kr. perannum. Jauary. 


Stanley’s Last Travels. IV. S. N. Mouritsea. 


Idun.—Frithiof Hellberg, Stuskholm. 8 kr. per annum. No. 52 (315). 
Ingeborg Westfelt-Kggertz. With Portrait. Alexis. 


Nordisk Tidskrift.—Letterste!t Society, Stockholm. 10 kr. per annum. 
No. 8. 


Andreas Frelerik Krieger. X, 

Giuseppe Baretti—aa Italian Littérateur of the Eighteenth Ceatury. V. E, 
Lindforss, . 

Culture-History from Asia Minor. J. Ostvop. 

Russian Conditions. Hans Emil Larsson. 

Heral try and Genealogy. H. J. Huitfelit-Kaas, 


Nyt Tidskrift.—De Tusen es Forlag, Christiania. 8 kr. per annum, 
No. 2. 


Kittelsea. E. Wereaskiol 1. 
A’exander of Bulgaria. Sigurd Ibsen. 
Sophus Lie. Elling Holst, 
The Psy ho logy of Crime. Ivar Flem. 
“ Nivbe,” by Jonas Lie. Reviewed by Chr. Collin. 
Svonsk Tidskrift.—Frans von Schéele, Upsala. Nos. 16 and 17. 
The Prote-tive and Healing Powers of the Boly. TP. He lenius. 
Tempera.rce Ethi-s and Temperance Politics. Sevel Ribbing. 
The “ Desembar-Mea” in Russian Literature. Alfre Jensen. 
Swelish History for the Year. C. H. H. 


Unitarisk Tidskrift.—J. A. Dalén, Gotheaburg. January. 


Dogmatism, the Dea lliest Foe of Christianity. 
The Origin of the Bible 
A De-laratioa of Faith for Our Day. 


Vor Tid,—Olaf Norli, Christiania. 1 kr. 6) dre per half-year. Nos. 11 aa 12. 
Tolstoi and Nietzzhe. Ll. Olav Schulstad. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


A.C. Q. American Catholic Quarterly Review. 
A.J; PR. American Journal of Politics. 
A.A. P.S. Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 
Ant. Antiquary. 
Arch, R. Architectural Record, 
. Arena, 
Arg. Argosy. 
As. Asclepiad. 
A. Q. Asiatic Quarterly. 
Ata. Atalanta. 
A. M. Atlantic Monthly. 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. 
B. T. J. Board of Trade Journal, 


Bkman. Bookman. 


B. Borderland. 

C.P.G. Cabinet Portrait Gallery. 

Cal. R. Calcutta Review. 

C.1.M. Californian Illustrated Magazine, 
Can. M. Canadian Magazine. 

C.F.M. Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
€.S.J.  Cassell’s Saturday Journal, 


Catholic World. 
Century Magazine. 
C. J. Chambers’s Journal. 


Char. R. Charities Review. 

Chaut. Chautauquan. 

Ch.Mis.1, Church Missionary Intelligencer, 
h. Q. Church Quarterly. 

co. R. Coiitemporary Review. 

C. Cornhill. 

Cos, Cosmopolitan. 

Crit. R. Critical Review. 

D. R. Dublin Review. 

Econ. J. Economic Journal. 

Econ. R. Economic Review. 
. Be Edinburgh Review. 

Ed. R. A. Educational Review, America, 

Ed. R. L. Educational Review, London. 

Eng. M. Engineering Magazi'e. 

E. H. English Historical Review. 

E. 1. English Illustrate! Magazine. 


Ex. Expositor. 
J Expository Times, 
Folk-Lore. 


Aerial Navigation : 


trated Magazine): 
Mashonalind, L Q, Jan 
The Mashuna, W. A. Elliott on, L H, Feb. 
Capt. Lugard on East Africa, L iO Jan. 
The Benus ~ the Anglo-German Treaty, Nov. 
on, G J, J 
The African Date Industry, B T J, Jan. 


15, 1893, E. 


F. R. 


J. Micro. 


J.P. Econ. 
J.R.A.S, 
J.R.C.L 


Jur. R, 
K. 0, 


Fortnightly Review. 

Forum. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
Free Review. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Geographical Journal. 

Girl’s Own Paper. 

Good Words, 

Great Thoughts. 

Harper’s Magazine, 
Homiletic Rewew. 
Humanitarian. 

Idler. 

Index Library. 

International Journal of Ethics. 
Investors’ Review. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
Trish Monthly. 

Jewish Quarterly. 

Journal of Education. 
Journal of Mi:roscopy. 
Journal of Political Economy. 


Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
Juridical Review. 
King’s Own. 
Knowledge. 

Leisure Hour. 
Library. 

Lippincott’s Monthly. 
London Quarterly. 
Longman’s Magazine. 
Lucifer. 

Ludgate Monthly. 
Lyceum. 

McClure’s Magazine. 
Macmillan’s Magaziue. 
Medical Magaziue. 


. Men and Women of the Day. 


Merry England. 

Mind. 

Missionary Review of the World. 
Modern Review. 

Monist. 

Mouth. 

Monthly Packet. 


o 








The Maxim Air-Ship, H. J. W. Dam on, Me Cl, Jan. 
Africa, (see also under Egypt, Morocco, Missions, and Contents of Cap: Illus- 


Letters from South Africa, by Chas. W. Wood, Arg, Feb. 


Agriculture, see Contents of Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. Review): 


Ainus, see under Japan. 
American Literature : 


Directions and Volume of Our Literary Activities, by A. R. Spofford, F, Jan. 


G. Raveustein 


Parbados, Rey. 
Rarrie, J. M., 


Bedford Grammar School, W. 


Begging : 


P. L. 
PRR 
P.M. Q. 
Psy. Ri. 
Q.J.Econ 
Qn 

Q. 

RK. R. R. 
Rel. 

R. C, 

St. N. 

Se, A. 
Scots, 


Scot.G.M, 


Scot. R. 


Sun. H. 


Pernard of Clairvaux, Ch Q, Jan. 
Pible and Biblical Criti ism, (see also under Chur.h and Christianity, and 


Contents of 


The Bible in the ' 


Clergyman’s 


The Higher Criti-ism, Rev. RK. F. 


Has Immigration Dried up Our Literature ? by S. G. Fisher, F, Jan. Jan. aa 
The Old Testament and Modern Criticism, Ch @, Jan. 


Is the West in Literary Bondage? by G. H. Fitch, C I M, Jan. 
A Reply, by — New R, Feb. 


Anarchism: Nibilism as It [s: 
Anarchists, Menzies Mac — ion, G W, 
Angling, Progress of, E R, Jan. 


Antarctic E xploration, Renewal of, John Murray on, G J, 


Antarctica : 
Anthropology : 
Archeology, (see also under Cyprus, 


The Story of the Insc a, Mac, F 
Armenian Question, P M Q, J. 


Armies, (see also Contents of U rnited Service Magazines) : 


The National Guard of Pennsylvania, by iy C, A. Booth, 0, Feb. 


Arnold, Matthew, J. H. Crookes on, N E M 


Matthew Arnold’s Grave, A. L. Salmon on, ie T, Feb. 


Arnold, Dr. Thos., T, E. Currah on, P M Q, J 


Athletics: The Age of Athletic Prizemen, by Walter Pater, C R, Feb. 


Atkinson, Canon, at Home, Sun M, F 


‘Australasia and British Money, by herowes Young, C R, Feb. 


Australia : 


The Australian-Outlook, by Miss Flora L. Shaw, J R CI, 


Naval and Military Critics on Australian Defences, by FiajorGen. Tulloch, 


‘eb. 
Perth, on the Swan River, C J, Feb. 
Station-Life in Australia, E. Trow bridge on, Fr L, F 


Ayesha—A Wife of the Prophet Mahomet, W. B. Here ee Black, Feb. 


Old Testament Theology, P M Q. 


bs ‘clesiastes and Buddhism, by Dr. 
the Apo pha Ch Q, 


J bu in Asia Minor: 
The Sunday S.hool and Modern Bibli-al Criti-i.m, by Rey. C. 
A Vanished Austral Land, by H. 0. Forbes, F “ "Feb. NAR, Jan. 

Phases of Human Dev elopment, by Mona ( ‘aird, W R, Feb. 
Greece, and Contents ‘of Antiquary, 
Architectural Record, Palestine Ex _— Fund, Reliquary): 


Bird Foraging, C, Jan. 


Bonar, Rev. Dr. 


Andrew, 


. Quarterly Journal of Ex 


Magazine, 





National Review. 

Natural Science. 

Nature Notes. 

Nautical Magazine. 

New England Magazine. 

New Review. 

New World. 

Newbery House Magazine, 

Nineteenth Century. 

North American Keview 

Our Day. 

Outing. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, 

Pall Mall Magazine. 

Philosophical Review. 

Pvet-Lore. 

Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. , 

Proceedings uf the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

onomics, 

(Quarterly Review. 





gious Review of Reviews. 
Keliquary. 

Review of the Churches, 
St. Ni-holas, 

Science and Art. 

Scots Magazine. 
Scottish Geographi-al Magazine, 
Scottish Review. 
Scribner’s Magaziue. 
Shakespeariana. 

Strand, 

Sunday at Home. 
Sunday Magaziue. 
Temple Bar. 

Theatre. 

‘Thinker, 

United Service Magaz 
Westminster Review, 
Woman at Home. 

Yale Keview. 

Young Man. 

Young Woman, 


Pangkok, in Siam, Hon. G. N. Curzon on, P M M, Feb. 
Banking, see “7% Finance 
Reid and F. A. Clarke on, G W, Feb. 
\ vie sit to Thrums, by Rev. G. 
Cc. Sargent ou, Lud M, Fe 
Street-Begging as a Fine Art, by K. K. Feo ew. 4 N AR, Jan. 
Rebring Sea Award, G. H. Knott on, Jur R, Jan. 


Jackson, Y M, Feb. 


Expositor, Thinker, Homiletie 


ritish Museum, Q R, Jan. 
Horton on, A, Jan. 
Prof. Sanday’s Le-tures ou luspiration, Prof. 8.'D. F. 


‘almond on, Crit R, 


_ 


Dillon, cr. Feb, 
A. Briggs, 


Blo-kades and Blov-kade-Running, S. H. Clirke on, U § M, Feb. 
Bonaparte, ca and Oli Bordentown, W. 8. Walsh on, Fr L, Feb. 


James Ma-aulay on, Sun H, Feb. 


Rores, Sir Herbert Maxwell on, NC, 


Brazil : 


Feb. 


Browning as a Dramatic Poet, Prof. H. 


Bront3, Charlotte, and the Autobiographical Novel, Dr. 


Feb. 


Republicanism in Brazil, by Salvador de Men lonca, N A R, J 


A. H. Japp 7, , ate 
Jones on, P L, Jan. 


Bruce, Alexander Low, Scot G M, Jan. 


Bu idhism : 


Burial, 
Burns in German, 


Art of, Rev. L. C 
Jobn Muir on, Scots, veh. 
Byvon, Lord, and "the Greek Patric ats, Rev. Dr. He: iry Hayman on, Harp, Feb. 


Fundamental Teaching of Buddhism, Rev. Z. Ashitsu * Hen, Jan. 
Buddhism and Ecclesiastes, by Dr. E. 


J. Di _ ¢ R, 


Casartelli on, DR, 


Cable, G. W., Autobiographi al (After-Thoughts of a Story-Teller), N A R, 


Jan. 





California, see Coztents of the Califurnian Illustrated Magazine, 
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. Campbell, William Wilfrid, C. A. Scott-on, Can M, Jan. 
‘Canada, (see also Contents of Canadian Magazine) : 
ae Rebellion in the North West, 1885, Gen. Sir F. Middleton on, 
S M, F 
Methodism iy Canada, Edward Barrass on, P M Q, Jan. 
Catholic Church, (see also Contents of Dublin Review, Merry England): 
a Coming Contest between Protestantism and Romanism, by Rev. Alfred 
Young, G W, 
The Roman Catholic os i the School Fund in the United States, 
SOD saat Doane on, N A R 
a man Education, J.C. Fell ~ = R R, Jan. 
unting, J. F. Nott on, C M, F 
and the World’s F; * \ ag also Talinis of Engineering Magazine) : 
M, Schuyler on, Arch R, J 
Two Great Railrvad Exhibits, J.¢. Trautwein, jun., on, Cas, Jan. 


Neglected and Friendless Children, J. J. Kelso on, Can M, Jan. 
Feeble-Minded Children, Douglas Galton on, N C, Feb. 
Children’s Aid Society of New York, J. A. Riis on,-F, Jan. 
mm Hundreds, Stewardship of, Q R, Jan. 
China and Chinese Missiuns, see Contents of Missionary Review. 
Church and Christianity, (see also under Bible and Biblical Criticism, Sociology, 
and Contents 4 fe Quarterly) : 
Modern A: , Jan 
~ The Preaching of Christ and the Practice of His Church, by Bishop Boyd 
Carpenter and others, New R, Feb. 
“st Early Christianity in Britain, Archdeacon Farrar on, Sun M, Feb. 
Mahomedanism and Christianity, by Prof. Max Miiller, N C Feb. 
aoe of the Ameri-an Pulpit, by Rev. G. M. Royce, F, Jan. 
Worcester Cathedral, Canon Teigumouth Shore on, Sun M, F 
The Pre-Conquest Churches of Northumbria, C. C. Hodges on, Rel, Jan. 
Churches in Scotland 
Scottish Disestablishment, John Callaghan on, Scots, Feb. 
Jubilee of the Free Church, 1H. Woo tcock on, P M Q, Jan. 
Churchmen and Their Politics, by Chas. L. Marson, W R, Feb. 
Clark, Sir Andrew, E. H. Pitcairn on, Str, Jan. 
Clubs for Working Men, J. Wells on, Econ R, Jan. 
Coal Dispute, see under Labour. 
Coal ane and the Nationalisation of Mines, H. H. L. Bellot on, W R, 


oan Hall, Edwin Oliver on, Ata, Feb. 
Coleridge, S. T., J. M. Robertson on, Free R, F 
— ‘8 “* ‘Christabel ” and Keats's * eed Charlotte Porter on, P L, 


‘ace A. B. de Guerville on, Fr L, Feb. 
Colour, J. G. McPherson on, Long, Feb. 
Colombus : Discovery of a Map by Phiicanben: Dr. Carl Peucker on, G J, Jan. 
Consort, Prince, University Days of, H. W. Wolff on, G M, Feb. 
Cookery : Old English Cookery, R, Jan 
Copyright Law in America, Results of, (. “H. Patnam on, F, Jan. 
Coster-Land, by Dudley Heath, EI, Jan. 
County Council of London : 
“Betterment” and Local Taxation, Q R, Jan. 
One, Bitter Cry of the London Ratepayer, by B. F. C. Costelloe, € R, Feb. 
see also under Law and the Lawyers) : 
om hilosophy of Crime, by W. S. Lilly, © R, Feb. 
Pauperism and Crime, by J. R. Weber, Char R, Jan. 
Criticism and Culture, James Russell Lowell on, C M, Feb. 
Crusades, Results of, E R, Jav. 
Cyprus, Antiquities “of, Major Conder on, Scot R, Jan. 


Dante, A. J. Butler on, M P, F 

Derby, late Earl of, Ad: iresses of . Ro. 

Dickens, Charles, eb of, J. H. b i on, Str, Jan. 

Diggle, J. R., G T 

Dinners and Diners, by Lady Jeune, NAR, Ji 

Dispensaries and Their Abuse, Dr. J. W. Pe elt oa, Char R, Jan. 
Divorce, see under Marriage. 

Duels: Historic Duels, Egerton Castle on, New R, Feb. 


E£lwcation, (see also under Universities, Chautauqua, Medicine, Religions 
Education, School Board, and Contexts of Educational Reviews, University 
Corre: lent, University Extension Magazines): 
The True Educatiun and the False, by W. O. Partrilge, A, Jan. 
The School System of the Fature, by Rev. J. R. Byrae, H, Feb. 
3° a Law of Realing and Writing, H. E. Scudder on, A M, 


Belford Grammar School, W. C. Sargent %" Led M, Feb. 
Girton College, Mrs. L. T. Mea ie on, Ata, Feb. 
The Schoolniaster, by James Baldwin, Serib, Feb. 
Education in Italy, Professor A. Ollrini on, Chaut, J: 

Fort: The Khedive and Lord Cromer, by W-S. Blunt, “N C, Feb 
tricity, (see also Contents of Cassier’s Magazine) : 
Electricity in 1876 and 1893, by Prof. Elihu ee Eng M, 
Remarkable Applications of Ele: tricity, C J, F 

Eliot, George, An Early Correspondence of, W. G. “cingsland me Fo L, Jan. 
Dorothea Casaubon and George Eliot; by Mdme. Bello*, C R 

Emigration : Shall Our Sons Emigrate? by Arnold White, C R M. eb. 

cela see Contents of Cassier’s Magazine, Engineering Magazine. 
em: What Makes an Episcopalian? by Rev. G. Hodges, Chaut, 





Bthice? “Are Morals Improving or Peeenents by D, G. Thompson, F, Jan. 
Eton Mission, Hackney Wi:k, M P, F 


Fabian Economics, W. H. Mallock on, F R, F 
Farrar, Archdeacon, on His First Sermon, Y uM Feb. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Featherstone Riots, Sheriff Birnie on, Jur R, Jan. 
ee oe Novel as Illustrate1 by Charlotte Bronté, Dr. A. H. 


on, Ata, Feb. 
sentiee Fiction of To-day, Scot R, Jan. 
Ficune( (see also Contents of Bankers’ Magazine, Investors’ Review, India, 
United States, Australasia) : 

Silver in England, John Davis on, A, Jan. 

The Nature and Mechanism of Credit, by S. Sherwood, Q J Eco 

ane en and the United States Currency Legislation, w. * Wetherel: 

on, F, Jan. 

The Balance of International Trade, D. Strange on, A J P, Jan. 

Banking Abuses and Banking Uses, Robert Ewen on, W R, Feb. 

People’s Banks, L Q, Jan. 
Fish, Hamilton, J. C. B. Davis on, A M, Fi 
Fisheries Disputes : The Behring _ Bath G. H. Knott on, Jur R, Jan. 
Fitch, Dr., Retirement of, Ed R L, F : 
Fitzgerald, Edward, Edward Clodd mn, E I, Jan. 
Flowers of the Market : Bulbs, by W. J. Gordon, L H, Feb. 
Food;: Old English Cookery, Q R, Jan 
Fogs: — Amelioration and Earetin, E. S. Bruce on, D R, Jan. 
Footba’ 

Is it Educative or Brutalising? by Dr. D. B. St. J. Roosa and Others, F, 


Jan 
Yolorcilinaials Football, by Dr. J. W. White and Dr. H. C. Wood, N A R, 
Jan. 
France, (see also under Navies) : 
Round About the Pulais Bourbon, by A. D. Vandam, P M M, Feb. 
Francis, St., of Assisi, Mac, Feb. 
Franco-German War: 
The emeteiee on the Loire in the Autumn of 1870, Count A. Bothmer on, 
USM, F 
Bazaine’s by wae Alternative, by Archibald For oe US M, Feb. 
Franklin, Benjamin, Brander Matthews on, St N, F 


Gambling : Science and Monte Carlo, by Prof. Karl l’earson, F R, Feb. 
Gas: Authorisei Gas Undertakings, B T.J, Jan. 
Gas as a Sauitarian, te da C. D’Uyle, G M, Feb. 
Gauchos at Home, T B, F 
Geology, (see also Cintnts or Journal of Ge rd “esa Science) : 
The Glacial Theory, Duke of Argyll on, N C, F 
Some Theories of the Ice Age, QR, Jan. 
Germany: The People of Germany, L H, Feb. 
Ghosts before the Law, by Andrew Lang, Black, Feb. 
Girton College, Mrs. L. T - Meade on, Ata, Feb. 
Government, Evolution of, Mrs. Woodhull’ Martin oa, H, Feb. 
Greece: Ten Days in the Peloponnese, by E. F. Benson, PM M, F 
Greek Archeology: The Pd — and Days: A Stuly in Greek iiealiom, by 
J. B. Bury, Seot R, J 
Gruyére and Its Castle, W. D. McCrackan on, N E M, Jan. 





Hasl : Old Hasl e, Rev. H. Candy on, G M, Feb. 
Hastings, Battle of, T. A. Archer and Miss a ae on, EH, 9 
Hazlitt, William, Louise I. Guiney on, C W, J 
Hegelianism and Its Critis, Prof. A. Seth ov, Mind, Jan. 
Heredity : Heredity and Disease : W eismannism, Med M 
Heredity and Pre-Natal <a Dr. A. R. W allace on, 1. "Feb. 
History aud Fable, Q R, Jan. 
Hofer, Andreas, R. Heath on, LH, Feb. 
Hollaud, Social, Literary, aud Arti: Stic, by Rev. W. . ga Chaut, Jan. 
Holland, Queen of, Mary Spencer-Warren on, Str, J: 
Home Rule, (see also under Ireland): The Demand for All-round Heme Rule 
B. Harden on, Scots, Feb. 
Homer: Mr. Andrew Lang and Homer, Ch Q, J: 
Hooft, Pieter Corneliszoon, Rev. G. Edmundson is E B. ae 
House of Shelter in London, Harold Boulton on, F R, 
How, Dr. Walsham, Bishop of Wakefield, datery iewel, 7 r, Feb. 
Huxley’ '3 Whole Art of Infallibility, Ly, 
Hypnotism, see Contents of Borderland, 


Ie Age, see under Geology. 

Imperial Feceration League, R. Beadon on, Nat R, Feb. 

India, (see also under Opium, and Contents of ¢ aleitta Rev'ew): 
Indian Currency, G. L. Molesworth on, A A P S, Jan. 
Further Reflections on India, by H. E. M. Jim's, at R, Feb 
Thirty Years of Shikar, Sir EK. Braddon om Black, Feb. 
Impressions of Rajputana : — T By, Feb. 
The French in India, U § nF 

Inscriptions, Story of, Mac, F 

Insects: Walking Sticks, by S. Ti. Scudder, Harp, Feb. 

Treland : 
A Triangular Talk on Home Rule across the Irish Sea, Scots, 
The Old Municipal Corporations of Ireland, Rel, Jan. 

Tron Industry in America, R. R. Bowker on, Harp, Feb. 

Italy : Italy ‘of To-Day, F R, Feb. 
The Administration and Administrative Law of Italy, H. A. D. Phillips on, 


Cal R, Jan. 
Education in Italy, Professor A. Oldrini on, Chaut, Jan. 
In Italy, by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chaut, Jan 
Popular Literature of Modern Italy, E R, Jan. 
Italy, Queen cf, as a Mountaineer, Mrs. E. T. Cook on, E J, Jan. 


Jackson, Stonewall, General D. H. Hill on, C M, Feb 

Japan: Among the Hairy Ainus, ER, Jan. 
The Ainus, Rev. A. H. McKenney on, Hom R, Jan. 

Jews and Judaism, (see also Contents of Jewish Quarterly lev'ew) 
The Modern Teaching of Judaism, Dr. H. Adler on, R C, Jan. 
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INDEX TO 


SS, 


Why is the Jew Hated? by Rabbi A. Moses, A J P, Jan. 

The Glorification of the Jew, by Professor A. S. Isaacs, N A R, Jan. 

The Jews under Rome, Major Conder on, P E F, Jan. 

Judaism in Fiction, Ch @, Jan. 
Journalism : 

Is Anonymity in Journalism Desirab'e? by R. J. Martin and Sir Lepel 

Griffin, P M M, Feb. 

The Moral Resoo: isibility of the Press, by W. A. Spalding, C I M, Jan. 

Jowett, Benjamin, Rev. R. F. Hortoa ou, Think, Feb. 


Kant: His Third Antinomy, D-. W. T. Harris on, Phil R, Jan. 
German Kantian Biblivgr phy, Dr. E. Ali-kes op, Phil R, Jan. 
Keats’s ‘* Lamia ” and Colevi ige’s ‘* Christabel,” Charlotte Porter on, P L, Jan. 


\abouchere, Henry, Joseph [attoa on, Lud M, Feb. 
Labour, (see also under Women): 
‘The Political Fature of “‘ Labour,” by T. R. Threlfail, N Cc, Feb. 
Aspects of the Labour Problem, by N. A. Flool, A J P,. 
The Eight Hours’ Day and Foreig 1 Competition, by John rod CR, Feb. 
The Stress of Competition, R. H usteal oa, E2on R, Jan. 
The Employers’ Liability Bill, Vaughan Nash on, J R, Feb. 
The Economy of High Wages, E R, Jan. 
The Living Wage, Hugh Bell on, Nat R, Fi 
The Living Wage: A Criti:ism of Metho4, oe R. S. Moffat, Free R, Feb. 
How to Bring the Unemployed Back to the Land in Americ ca, by C. H. 
Lugrin, A, Jan. 
The Unemploye! in Ameri-aa Cities, C. C. Closson, jun., on, @ J Econ, Jan. 
Strikes, P M Q, Jan 
The Coal War: 
Chadburn, Jas. on, Econ R, Jan. 
Grier, Rev. R. M., en, Econ R, Jan. 
The Featherstone Riots, "Sheriff Biraie on, Jur R, « 
ae aad Its Relatioa to Art and aed so Hamlia Garlani, A, 
an 
Lang, Andrew, 
Mr. Lang and Homer, Ch 
Mr. Lavg and St. Anc jrews 
Lantern in the Sch ol Rev. W. 


D. i. “Fleming on, Bkman, Feb. 

Hl. Flecker on, Kd RL, Feb. 

Latin Poetry of th- Casarean Epoch, Q R, Jan. 

Law and the Lawye s, (see also under Marriage, aad Coatents of Juridical 
Review): 

Not Proven, C J, Feb. 

Winter Assizes, rofl Feb. 

* Legal Fi tions, ” by IT. Balen-Powell, Free R, Feb. 
Liberal Party, Position of, Rev. J. G. Rogers oa, N 2 pam 
Libraries_of New York, Rev. Jas. Bassett on, Fr L, F 
Lifeboats: ‘2 Natioual Lifeboat Institution and Its Cri 3. by C. 

New R, f 
Lincoln, json 

His Place in Hi-t ory, J.C. Alam; on, C M, Feb. 

His Gettysburg Address, J. G. Nicolay on, C M, Feb. 
Literature, (see also under Fiction, Copyvight, Criticism, Amevzican Literature, 

italy, Persian Literature) : 

Anarchist Literature, Q R, Jan. 

The Young Man, C R, Feb. 

Have Young Writers a Chance? Lipp, Feb. 
Locke, John, and His Povket Book, G. Williamson on, New R, Feb. 
Lockwood, Frank, F. Dolman on, Lud M, Feb. 
London Gov ernment, see under County Council. 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn, Minnie J. Nisbet on, Can M, Jan. 
Lowell, James Russell, 

Lowell’s Letters, L Qa Jan 

Lowell’s ** V. ision of sir Launfal, "PL, Jan. 


Cc. W, Macara, 


Ma*Mahon, Marshal, W. O’Connor Morris on, Scot R, Jan. 
Mahomedanism and Christianity, by Prof. Max Mller, N C, Feb. 
Mahomet’s Wife, Ayesha, W. B. Harrison, Black, Feb. 
Man Divorce! from Nature, by — R. Weeks, A, Jan. 
‘Manchester Ship Canal, B T J, 
Mandevil, Sir John, Liar, ie ticeres Ss. gy P M M, Feb. 
Mansfield House, F. M. Holies on, G T, 
Marriage and the Marriage Laws: 
The Effect of Divorce on Property, by W. C. — Jur R, Jan. 
Limits of Divorce, by C. G. Garrison, C R, 
Massey, Gerald, B. O. Flower on, A, Jan. 
Meliay ‘al Habits and Customs, La ly Cook on, W R, Feb 
Me:licine, (see also Contents of Melical Magazine, ‘Provincial 
Journal) : 
The Medial Schools of Scotland, Scot R, Jan 
The Abuse of Dispensary Charity, Dr. J. W. Roosevelt on, Char R, Jan. 
Methvdism in Canada, Edward Barrass on, P M Q, Jan. 
ae: (see also Conteuts of Church Missionary Intelligencer, Missionary 
veview) : 
The Progress and Prospécts of Church Missions, Q R, Jan. 
‘The Gospel in Uganda, by Bishop Tucker, Sun > Feb. 
Monson Case: Gunshot Wounds, by J. M. Cotterill, Jur R, Jan. 
Montrose, Marquis *, — Campaign of, E R, Jan. 
More, Hannah, T B, F 
Morocco and the Wench iit Empire, A. L. Ho!mes on, Cal R, Jan. 


Medical 


Nationalization Problems : 
Natural Monopolies and the State, by Rabbi S. Schindler, A, Jan. 
7 Question and the Nationalization of Mines, H. H. L. Bellot on, WR, 
‘eb. 
Natural Science, (see also under Birds, Inse ts, and Contents of Journal of 
Microscopy, Natural science) : 
A Malagasy Forest, C, Feb. 


PERIODICALS. 









Navies, (see also Contents of United Service Magazine) : 
Armed Europe ¢ Sea Power, by Wen. Sir A. — Black, Feb. 
The New Navies, W. Lan ‘ee on, E I, Feb. 
The British Navy, W R, 
‘The Children of Nelson, hy New R, Feb. 
The Royal Navy under Charles L., M. Oppenheim on, E H, Jan 
Is the Value of the Unite States Fast Cruisers Uver-estimate ? 
Ammen, N A R, Jan. 
Early Years of the French Navy, G. Winterwool on, G W, Feb. 
New England, see Coatents of New England Magazine. 
New York: 
New York Libraries, Rev. Jas. Bassett on, F L, Feb. 
The New Cvenaculum of New York, J. J. O’=hea on, C W, Jan. 
New Zealand : 
New Zealand Mercantile Supplant, I R, Feb. 
The Land of the Maories, by A. Inkersly, CIM. 
New Zealand under Female Franchise, 7 R. H. aneriell NC, Feb. 
Nihilism As It Is, by Stepniak, New R, Feb. 
Norwegian Hospitality, Prof. H. H. fepene on, Lipp, Feb. 


“by Admiral 


Old Age; The Plaint of the Old, by Mrs. Crackanthorpe, C R, Feb. 
Opium Question : 
Opium Legislation of India, J. W. Macdougall on, Jur R, Jan. 
New Lights on the Opium Question, A. H. Japp on, Frea R, Feb 
‘The Present State of the Opium Question, by Kev. U. C. Fean, Ch Mis I, 


Feb. 
A Letter to the Opium Commission, by Sir W. Des Vceux, N C, Feb. 
The Anti-Opium Crusa le, Sir Wm. Moore ou, H, Feb. 
Orchids, W. A. stiles on, Scrib, Feb. 
O’Rell, Max, on His Experiences as a Le-turer, C § J, Feb. 
Oxford Movement, (see a!so under Dr. Pusey), 0 W, Jan. 
Oxford Revisite1, by Prof. Guliwia Smith, ¢ R, Feb. 


Palestine, see Contents of Pa'est’ne Exploration Fund. 
Parkman, Francis, Rev. J. H. Ward oa, IMeCl, Jan. 
Parliamentary, (see also un ler Scotlanl, Libecal Party, 
The Session of 1893, E R, Jan. 
‘The End of the Session, Black, MA eb. 
The Peril of Parliament, Q R, . 
Lords and Commons, Mac, Feb. 
An Appeal to the Lor ls for a Refereadum Bill, by St. Loe Strachey, Nat R, 
Feb. 
Representative Government: Is the Hope of Our Century an Illusion, by 
Hon. A. Herbe.t, New R, Feb. 
Impressions of the House of Comm ns, by J. W. Bean, Y M, Feb. 
The sStewar.Jship of the Chiltera Hunure is, g R, Jan. 
Parliaments of the Worll, A. F. Robbins oo, G F M, Feb. 
Partri iges, T. S. Kebbe! on, Mac, Feb. 
Pasquier, Chancellor, Memoi's of, E R, 
Patents: The rote tion of Inc lustrial dave rty, E. P. Thompson on, Cas, Jan. 
Paupevism and the Poor Law 
Pauperism and Crime, J. R. Weber on, Char R, Jan. 
Relief by Extra Publi: Servi-e, Char R, Jan. 
Paw nbrokers, Champion Bissell on, Lipp, Feb. 
Peat and Its Prolucts, by W. Fream, J K A S, De-. 
Peel, Sir Robert, Second Prim: Miaister of the Queen, Hon. R. B. Brett on, 
N C, Feb. 
People’s Banks, L Q, Jan. 
Persia, Development of, B T J, Jan. 
Persian Literature; The Garden of Roses of Shaikh 
Long, Feb. 
Pessimism: The Youthful Pessimist, by H. D. Tr. ill, P M M, Feb. 
Philosophy, Metaphysics, see Contents of Mind, — t, Philosophical Review. 
Phosphate Industry of the United States, B T i 3 Jan. 
Political E-onomy, (see also under So-ialism, Labour, and Contents of Quai te:ly 
Journal of + conomics) : 
The Teaching of Recent E-onomic Experiences by D. A. Wells, F, Jan. 
Economists as Mischi: f Makers, by geo W. Cunningham, Econ R, Jaa. 
Pope, Alexander, W. 8. Lilly on, D R, Ja 
Psychical Research, (see also un jer Ghosts, and Contents of Borde land): 
Psychic Laws in Nature, 5. Jarvis on, A, Jan. 
Psychology, see Contents of Mind, fa Ly Review 


Labour) : 


1 Sa’di, by Sir E. Arnoll, 


Pusey, Dr., Ch Q, Jan., Crit R, Jan., L Q, Jan. 
Dr. Pusey’s Early Life, Mrs. Watson ov, Sun H, Feb, 


Queen Victoria, Mary Spencer-Warren on, W H, Feb. 
Quiller-Couch, A. T., on His First Book, I, Feb 


Railways : 
The World’s Fair and the Railway. by H. G. Prout, Eng M, Jan. 
‘Two Great Railway Exhibits at Chicago, J. C. Trautwein, jun., on, Cas, 


Jar. 
A Thousand Miles in Twenty Hours: From New York to Chicago, Mc Cl, 
Jan. 
Referendum, see under Parliamentary, Switzerland. 
Ref rmatories, Educational Features of, E. J. Wendell on, Char R, Jan. 
Religion : —— Theology and Evolution : Bishop Barry’s Bampton Lectures, 
Ch 
Raiviste Me Metaphysic, and Religion, R. M. Wenley on, Scot R, « 
Religious Teaching in thesBoard School, (see also under Schcol Board rl London), 
Rev. Dr. Br oke Herford on, C R, Feb. 
Renaudot, Théophraste, Edith Sellers on, T B, F 
Roman So iety a Century Ago, Charles E ne Fo 4 Nat R, Feb. 
Rural Life: 
The Farm Labourers of England and Wales, W. E. Bear on, J R A S, Dec. 
The Poetry of Rural Life, E R, Jan.j 
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og Jobn, 
A Study io ‘Dev elupment, L Q, Ji 
Ruskin in’ Relation to Modern baited: by E. T. Cook, Nat R, Feb. 


St. Andrews, C J, Feb. 
Mr. Lang on St. Andrews, Dr. H. Fleming i! Bikmax. Feb. 
Salmon-Fiies, Sir Herbert Maxwell on, Black, F 
Sandwich Islands, Adolf Marcuse on, Seot G M, om 
The Hawaiian Question, F, R. Coudert on, N A R, Jatt. 
School Board of London and Religious Kducation : 
Clifford, Dr. John, on, R C, Jan. 
Harris, Rev. Isidore, on, R C, Jan. 
Hughes, Rev. H. P., on, RC, Jan. 
Riley, Athelstav, ov, R R R, Jan. 
Sinclair, Arch lea ‘on, on, R RR, J. 
Scotland, (see also under Chur, sig in Scotland, and Contents of Scottish 
Review, Scots Magazine) : 
The Government and Scottish Affairs, Black, Feb. 
— Sir Walter, Familiar Letters of, C J; 
». H. Groome on, Bkman, Feb. 
Sen [sland Hurricane, J. C. Harris on, Serib, Feb. 
Sebastopol, Siege of, aa has of N. ‘Tolstoi on, Fr L, Feb. 
Selborne, Lord, R R R, J 
Serinagur Adepts, H. Faas it on, A, Jan. 
Settlements: A Gieat Forward Movement, by Alice T. Toomey, C W, Jan. 
University Settlements, Rev. 8. A. Barnett on, Chaut, Jan. 
Mansfiel i House, f. M. Holmes on, G T, Feb. 
Shakespeare : *‘ Julius Cesar,” Dr. W. J. Rolfe on, P L, Jan. 
Shipping, (see also under Lifebvats, and Contents of Nautical Magazine): 
Boston and Liverpool Packet Liues, Sail and Steam, H. A. Hill on, N E M, 





Jan 
Shortha: nd Writing in Foreign Lands, by G. M. ny W R, Feb. 
Siam: Bangkok, Hon. G. N. Curzon ov, P M M, Feb. 
Smith, W. H., Life of, Justin McC ps on, G W, Feb. 
Sociology, Sox ‘ialism, (see also under Politi al E ey Pauperis” 
Fabian Economi-s, by W. H. Mallock, F R, F 
The Social Difficulty, Rev. J. 8. V aughan on, > R, Jan. 
Adaptation of Society to Its Environment, W. D, Lewis’ 
La Science Sociale, by Paul de Rousiers, A A P S, Jan 
Social and Economic Legislation in the States in lo.» 
Q J Econ, Jan. 
The Churches and So-ial Reform, Free R, Feb. 
Some of the Christian So-ialists of 1848 and the Fou vears, by J. M. 
Ludlow, Econ R, Jan. 
Cardinal Vaughan and the Social Question, W. R. Sullivan on, W R, Feb. 
Spencer, Herbert: Political Ethi:s of, L F. Ward on, A A P §, Jan 
Stalker, Dr. James, Rev. A. ¥. Forrest and Deas Cromarty on. Y M, Feb. 
Stanhope, Edward, Black, Feb. ; 
Hon, W. St. J. Brodrick on, Nat z Feb, 
Stanley, » en Black, Feb. ; a R, Jan. 
- Boyd, A. K. H., on, Long, F 
Duff, Sir M. E. G aut, on, Nat R, F 
Stanton, Edwin M., under Lincoln, H. . Dawes on, A M, F 
nee. Leslie, and His “ Agnostic’ 's Apology,” Jas. Coon on, PM Q, 
an. 
Stevenson, R. L., at Home in Samoa, W H, Feb. 
Sumner, Charles, G. F. Hoar on, F, Jan. 
Swiss Referendum, N. N. W Ithington on, N E M, Jan, 


Sour) : 


3, Jan. 


. Shaw on, 


Tacitus, Recent Editions of, E R, J: 
Tammany Hall, H.C. Merwin — A MF feb. 
ae Wn. Davies on, AM, F 
Teck, Duchess of, Miss Sriodart hs on, Y W, Feb. 
Tell, William, and Rudolf von Warta, Kate A. A. Biggs on, G M, Feb. 
Tennyson, Lord, Early Recollections of, by Mrs. Brookfield, T B, Feb. 
Terwick: A Co-uperative Poultry Village, RC, Jan. 
Tesla, Nikola, T. C. Martin on, C M, Feb. 
Thackeray, W. T., A Relic of, Mrs. Ritzhie on, Ata, Feb. 
heatres : 
“ First Night” Notices: A Chat with the Critics, by G. B. Burgin, J, Feb. 
Some of the Old Actors, Percy Fitzgerald on, G M, Feb. 
The o_— aud Art of Dramati: Expression, by Alize W. Rollius, Lipp, 
‘e' 


The Théatre Libre of ~s ead M. A. Belloc on, New R, Feb, 
Theolulf of Orleans, Ch Q, J 
Theosophy, see Contents of Lucifer, Pipes. 
Thrum;, Kev b. 


G. Jackson on, ¥ M, F 


THE REVIEW 






OF REVIEWS. 





Tibet, Miss Annie-R. Taylor on, Scot G M, Jan. 
Tramps at Home, by Josiah Flynt, C M, a 
Tyndall, Prof., Herbert Speacer on, F_R, F 

Prof, ‘Tyndall as a Materialist, by Prof. fe @. Hibben,.N A R, Jan. 





United States, (see also under American Literature, Armies, Navies, Sociology, 
Labour, Education, Women, Railways, Shipping, Catholi: Chur. , 

_ California, New England, Chie ago, New York): 

Freedom of Debate in the Senate, K. N. Dingley on, A J P, Jan. 

Executive Encroachments, by Gen. N. P. Chipman, CIM, Jan. 

Feieral Revenues and the Income Tax, by IF. C. Howe, 4 APS, Jan.’ 

Income Tax on Corporations, W. L. W ilson on, N A R, Jan. 

British Investors and Our Currency Legislation, Ww Siren on, F, Jan. 

How to Prevent a Money Famine, by J. H. Eck: 1s, N A R, Jan. 

Silver Question: The New Se tionalism, Prof. L. M. yo, on, F, Jan.’ 

Are the Silver States Ruined? by D, H. Waite, N A R, J 

Prospects of Free ‘trade in the United States, by C eceey M. Depew, N C, 
Feb, 


Principle and Method of the Tariff Bill, W. L. Wilson on, F, Jan. 

Tariff and Business, by Ex-Speaker R eed, NAR, Jan. 

Aer of the Phenomena of Panic in 1893, by A. C. Stevens, Q J Econ, 

an 

The Iron Industry, R. B. Bowker on, Harp, Feb, 

The Phosphate Industry, B T J, Jan. 

‘Tammany Hall, H. C. Merwin on, A M, F 

Home Rule: A Plea fir Free Cities, by J. . Miller, A J.P, Jan, 

Some Impressions of Ameriza, by Walter Crane, New R, Feb. 

A Franco-American’s Notes on the Unite1 States, by T. Stanton, W R, Feb. 
Universities, (see also Contents of Edueqtional Review (America): 

Oxford Revisited, by Professor eg in Smith, F R, Feb. 

U rey for W ales, Ed R L, F 

. McTaggart on, Nat R, Feb. 

U winceaty Extension, see Contents of University Extension Magazines. 
University Settlements, see under Settlements. 


Vaughan, Cardinal, and the Social Question, W. R. Sullivan on, W R, Feb. 
Verue, Jules, R. H. Sherard on, Me Cl, Jan. 

Viking, Voyage of, Professor H, H. Boyesen on, Chaut, Jan. 

Voie as an Index to the Soul, by J. R. Cocke, A, Jan, 


Wales: The University for bilge = R L, Feb.: 
J. E. MacTaggart on, Nat R, F 
War: European Militarism aud au rn by Charles Roberts, Econ R, 
Jan. 
Warta, Rudolf Von. and William Tell, Kate A. A. Biggs — .G M, Feb. 
Washington, George, Two Unpublished Portraits of, C M, Feb. 
Water in Relation to Health and Disease, by Professor J we Axe, JRAS, 
Dec. 
Watson, William, Poetry of, M. Johnson on, P M Q, J 
Wenlock and Its Folk- Lore, Laly Catherine Milnes Gaskell on,?N C, Feb. 
Whitman, Walt, Rev. R. F, Horton on, G T, Feb 
Whittier, J. G., Unpublished Letters, Charlotte F. * gg on, Me Cl, Jan. 
Wiclif Literature, Dr. R. Buddeasieg on, Crit R, Jan. 
Winter, John Strange, (Mrs. Stannard), "interviewed, Y W, Fi 
Women, (see also Contents of Englishwoman’s Review, E $Scotiod:, gememage) 
The Politic ‘al Status of Women, Jeinnette Howard on, Chaut, J 
‘The Case of the Helots: Woman Suffrage, Miss E. Martin on, i Feb. 
New Zealand under Female Suffrage, by R. H. Bakewell, N iC, Feb. 
Woman and the Wages Question, by 8S. M. Davis, A J P, 
The Story of the Womeu’s Trates Union League, by Ri ev. 7% 7% Brooke, H, 
Feb. 
Women in the W orkshop, Ly, Jan. 
The Progress of Wom n’s Work, 8. F. A. Cavlfeild on, G O P, Feb. 
Women Keepers for Women Convic ‘ts, Margaret W. Noble on, Chant. see: 
Woman’s Work in Religious ¢ ‘ommunities, F. M. Edselas on, C W, J: 
The Rise of a New Profession for Women: Physical Education, G O P. Feb. 
Women as Inventors, by Leon Mead, Chaut, Jan. 
The Problem of W: —_ from a Bio-So-iological Point of View, by Prof. 
G. Ferrero, Mon, J 
Mothers and Daughters; by Mrs. Fre leri: Harrison, ¥ C, Feb, 
The Revolt of the Daughters, by Lady i 4 R, k b. 
The Amerizan Girl, Mrs. Haweis on, Y W, 
Worv-ester Catheiral, Canon Teignmouth Pe = “Sun M, Feb. 


1 


Zola, Emile, Gouy Moore on, E J, J 
Ppa atin sm: Tue Living and the "Not- Living, by Moncure D. Conway, 
Free R, Feb. 
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THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 


From a painting by John Colin Forbes, R.C.A. 


[Fy permission of Messrs. Fenry Graves and Co., 6, Pall Mall, 
the holders of the copyright. 
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